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highly important program 




















“How's business. Governor Hodges: 


< 


Gene Miller (BW’s Associate Managing Edi- time subscriber and reader. And North Caro- 
tor) is talking to his friend, Luther Hodzes. lina has used BW’s advertising pages to suc- ae 
We know what the Governor is going to say cessfully promote industrial development. But 


... “Business is good in North Carolina.” this is not extraordinary — for many execu- aft"; TT i 
For as businessman turned government exec- tive-readers who find Business Week “most ii ah |.) 
utive, Hodges has applied sound manage- useful” of all general business and news mag- iy ; my 
ment principles to his new job. seen his state azines, tell us that they find it “most pro- 


prosper. Perhaps Business Week had a mod- ductive” for their companies’ advertising. 


est hand in this, for the Governor is a long- A McGraw-Hill Magazine—A BC 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 





INDUSTRY'S 








PUBLICATION 








[HOMAS 
REGISTER 


Industry's Publication 
because its 


Industry's No. 7 Marketplace 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 1,N. Y 
Telephone OXford 5-0500 


In Number Of Advertisers 


12,265 manufacturers now advertise more than 
45,000 products in TR . . . more than in any 
other 50 industrial publications combined. 


In Gaining User Acceptance 


Users know that all qualified makers have their 
products Registered and described in TR. Makers 
not in TR are out of the running when buyers 
start pre-purchase investigation in TR. 


In Paid Circulation Income 


Users pay more in subscription money to have 
TR than they pay to any other industrial publi- 
cation . . . without special deals or offers. 


In Long Life Of Advertising 


Each edition of TR is used an average of 3 
years ... passed interplant, to branch plants, etc., 
. . . delivering the broadest possible coverage 
of all departments involved in product selection. 


In Annual Advertising Billings 


Advertisers invest more money in Thomas 
Register than in any other industrial publica- 
tion per year . . . including weekly magazines. 


In Paid (ABC) Circulation Increase 


Since 1945 TR has doubled its annual distribu- 
tion . . . sold out, with a waiting list for the 
next edition. Only one A.B.C. industrial publica- 
tion (a weekly) has exceeded this record. 
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“Paperboard 
Packaging” 


is the new 
name for Fibre 
Containers and 


Paperboard 
Mills 


ABP 
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mvauerie 
Packaging 


Our former name FIBRE CONTAINERS AND PAPER- 
BOARD MILLS, is no longer descriptive of the broad 
services we have been rendering to our important market. 
The basic paperboard mill and package converting func- 
tions are intertwined into an industrial complex ranging 
from pulpwood logging operations . . . through manufac- 
ture of paperboard and fabrication of packages . . . to 
the ultimate point-of-sale. 


The manufacture of paperboard packaging is no longer 
just a craft. It has become a science embracing many 
other fields, including chemistry. engineering, graphic 
arts, the traditional arts, motivation psychology, optical 
physics. salesmanship and showmanship. Through re- 
search chemicals, coatings, laminations, plastics, films 
and foils became integral parts of paperboard packaging. 
All are compatible to complex packaging machines and 
are translated and transmitted in a powerful current to- 
ward end-product movement and mass-merchandising. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS AND PAPERBOARD MILLS. 
long abreast of this current. emerges as PAPERBOARD 
PACKAGING. The past was a period of production-con- 
sciousness in the paperboard packaging industry. The 
future will be a period of total marketing with accelerated 
use of materials, tools and technologies related to paper- 
board. 


PAPERBOARD PACKAGING will present to its readers 
a revamped format and an expanded editorial concept 
to adequately reflect the revolution that is erupting in the 
packaging industry. Of the $15 billion heterogeneous 
packaging field (including tin, glass, etc.), paperboard 
represents 73%, or a healthy. definitive, $11 billion mar- 
ket. PAPERBOARD PACKAGING is the largest paid 
circulation magazine in which the editorial content is 
exclusively and comprehensively directed to the largest 
unified and distinct market in the packaging complex. 
We suggest it is sound advertising policy to direct your 
packaging sales message to this distinct market of great- 
esl potential Paperboard. 


BOARD PRODUCTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
DEarborn 2-6870 
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cicadas: Spinel oe 


shop talk .. . 


dey We were particularly pleased 
with one aspect of the NIAA con- 
ference in San Francisco—the lack 
of bitter “in-fighting” over the 
changes proposed by the _ hard- 
working Organization Development 
Committee. 

Last year, following the heated 
fight over the ISIM plan, IM sug- 
gested that better communications 
might have eliminated much of the 
bitterness which surrounded the de- 
bates in St. Louis. As most of our 
readers will recall, the ISIM plan 
was sprung upon the NIAA mem- 
bers with amazing suddenness less 
than three months before it was to 
be put to a vote. There was little 
time to set up an effective com- 
munications plan to fully explain 
ISIM objectives to members. 

To help avoid another ISIM deba- 
cle in San Francisco, IM laid out a 
plan for comprehensive coverage of 
the OD committee’s activities. Ac- 
tually, the plan was quite simple: 
every issue from July, 1958, through 
June, 1959, was to carry an up-to- 
the-minute report on the subject. 

To associate editor Bud Reese fell 
the task of maintaining regular con- 
tact with the OD committee. His 
monthly reports were based not 
only upon material issued by NIAA 
headquarters, but through frequent 
direct contact with chairman Bill 
Jensen and other OD committee 
members. 

When San Francisco convention 
time rolled around, NIAA members 
had a detailed background on the 
OD committee’s proposals and were 
well aware of all of the work that 
had gone into them. This, we feel, 
played an important part in the re- 
sultant harmony within NIAA’s 
ranks this year. 

We are not alone in this satisfying 
thought. One of the first NIAA’ers 
we met upon arriving at the Fair- 
mont Hotel for the San Francisco 
conference was Bill Jensen. He anx- 


iously snapped up one of the copies 
of the June IM which we took along 
for distribution at the conference. 
After reading IM’s final report on 
his committee’s efforts, he told us, 
“Now I can say what I’ve hoped to 
be able to say since NIAA gave me 
this job. InpusTRIAL MARKETING has 
been completely fair and objective 
in all of its monthly reports on the 
committee’s activities. You’ve done 
an essential job and done it well.” 


f@é> As you'll learn from this 
month’s special NIAA Conference 
reports (see page 73), the complete 
OD plan was approved by delegates. 
Unfortunately, a legal hitch de- 
veloped which will require a second 
approval from the NIAA member- 
ship before constitution-changing 
elements of the plan can be adopted. 
And herein lies a lesson for all 
associations: know and understand 
your constitution and by-laws. 
Unfortunately, NIAA had over- 
looked the specified procedure for 
making constitutional changes (the 
mandate requiring board of direc- 
tors approval before bringing such 
matters to a membership vote). 
Thanks to an alert parliamentarian, 
attorney Robert H. 
was brought to 


corporation 
Fouke, the error 
light. 

If the value of having a top par- 
liamentarian on hand for business 
meetings is ever questioned, NIAA’s 
37th annual meeting offers concrete 
proof. Mr. Fouke’s quick (and fre- 
quently witty) rulings brought or- 
der out of chaos on several occa- 
sions. 

feéy The subject of advertising 
agency compensation will come un- 
der careful scrutiny in next month’s 
IM. Of special significance will be 
the detailed report on an important 
survey of industrial advertisers and 
their agencies conducted by IM in 
cooperation with NIAA. 


Complete table of contents. . .pages 4&5 
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en TABLE OF 


Special report on the NIAA conference 


What’s ahead for industrial admen? 


ctor makes 


he men in it if 
S. R. Bernstein 


Is this the answer to the audit problem? . . 
I the head of a leading industrial agency lambasts current 
siness paper circulation audits and suggests a drasti: 


William A. Marsteller 


‘ie How to make customers reach for your catalog ...... 

—Your Man from Hitchcock Do your catalogs produce lying actions If not, read this article 
co Managing Editor of for a helpf jown-to-earth guide that will help you do a better job on 
Carbide Engineering studying the 
use of a ceramic tipped tool in a 
turning operation in a metalwork- NIAA gets a new look . . Maybe 
ing plant. Hitchcock editors know Unless a mail vote by NIAA membership (scheduled to take place this 
their stuff (Jim built up a wealth LILLE ET LILES RE RE A Te 
of information and experience as | higher structure and a new membership class. Here’s the full 
a tool company sales engineer ) story of the sometimes confusing nference action that brought the 
and, most important, they know new plan for NIAA near fruition Dick Hodgson 
where and how to get their ma- 
terial first-hand. Exclusive, staff- | 
weltien ‘enteve siosien veaelt in How the marketing concept came to Chain Belt 
cover-to-cover readership that 
spells advertising opportunity for 
you. 


W. M. Dickson 


>ifer ‘hain Belt Co. is one ad manager who led all the 
f his company down the total marketing path. It 


t. This article tells how 


HITCHCOCK PUBLICATIONS What you should know about U.S. trade missions . . 
SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY... What is U. S. trade mission? What does it do? Why is it important t 
i'll find the answers to these questions in this 
industrial agency man to take part in 


UN @ial in| e-l- im 6@]@) Wm -) G0) am -1@1@) 4 
Fred Wittner 


MACHINE and TOOL DIRECTORY 

ASSEMBLY and FASTENER ENGINEERING 

GRINDING and FINISHING How to write Spanish ads without a Yankee accent ........ 
CARBIDE ENGINEERING Latin America is U.S. industry's biggest export market, yet many 
THE PLANT an advertisers neglect such a basic necessity as putting their 
HITCHCOCK'S WOOD. WORKING promotion in the languag f the prospect. This article tells how t 
WOOD WORKING DIRECTORY remindy ¢ lefect ae Eemett P. Langan 
MASS TRANSPORTATION 


MASS TRANSPORTATION DIRECTORY — . 
4 " New competition for metals: Du Pont’s Delrin ............ 
SCHOOL BUS TRENDS . 


Here’s a concise, up-to-the minute report on a new product. . and its 
motion which have become one of metalworking’s hottest de 


velopments 


7 
t C Coc How to develop new and old salesmen ............+.-- 
Does your company need a "sales development manager?” This author 
PUBLISHING COMPANY says it does. He tells why suc cutive is essential if you want 
apacity. And he outlines 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS + SINCE 1898 oa Howard H. Horton 
THE PIONEER OF QUALIFIED CIRCULATION eee ee 
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How Friden picks good sales and service men ............ 
Here's a manufacturer of complicated data-processing equipment which 
has developed a testing program which reaches out into the field t 
help local branch managers pick top sales and service personnel. 
This article tells what the program consists of, how it is handled and 
what kind of a job it is doing for Friden. 


is industrial advertising too ‘nuts-and-boltsy?’ ........... 
Harriet Raymond of Cela 
nese, answers that question with a resounding “yes.” And she goes 
Ted Sanchagrin 


The 1959 “advertising woman of the year,” 
on to detail her views in this exclusive IM interview. 


Let’s take another look at ‘image’ advertising ............ 


This second article in a new series by IM’s editorial director tees off 
on “corporate image’ advertising and takes a few solid whacks at 
Copy Chasers in the process. Are you blowing up the “image 
big? Read this, then decide. S. R. Bernstein 


The transportation muddle: can it be cleared up? ......... 


The government's crazy quilt of uncoordinated transportation regula- 
tions is due for reexamination on two fronts—by a Senate committee 
and the Commerce Department. Here’s why these investigations are 
under way, and what they may bring. Stanley E. Cohen 
Inside report on Truscon’s ‘espionage’ campaign ........ 

Republic Steel's Truscon Div. is promoting its line of steel joists with a 

cloak-and-dagger mail campaign complete with spies, codes and in 
Could be some good sales 


Betty Aulenbach 


ternational intrigue. What's in it for you? .. 
promotion ideas. 





IM Encyclopedia of Marketing 
"A Basic Guide to Communicating,”’ a special feature inserted separately in 
this issue, makes lively reading. And yet it is a highly practical guide for 
presenting facts, statistics or entire programs in an interesting and under 
standable manner. The author is John James, film director for Fuller & Smith 
& Ross. The feature is IM’s 18th Encyclopedia of Marketing. 


Included as a separate insert 











DEPARTMENTS 


Advertising volume in business Letters to the editor 


papers Marketing aids 
Company communications Markets on the move 
Copy chasers Meeting dates 
NIAA news 


Problems in industrial marketing 


Editorially speaking 
For the record 

Advertiser changes Sales promotion ideas 
Agency changes Shop talk 
Media changes Sid Bernstein says 
IM gallery 30, Top management forum 
IM reprints available Washington report 


Industrial shows Which ad attracted more reader: 








direct coverage of 
the specialized 
carbide and cutting 
tool market .. . 


. .. @ magazine that is editorially 
devoted to carbides, cutting tools 
and good machine tool practices. 
The only publication aimed exclu- 
sively at the men who are actively 
engaged in the application, per- 
formance and maintenance of car- 
bides, cutting tools, ceramic tool- 
ing and allied products .. . the 
men who make and specify pur- 
chases of these products. Provides 
a direct approach to the members 
and prospective members of the 
Society of Carbide Engineers. 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
CARBIDE ENGINEERING 

OVER 15000 GUARANTEED 

MONTHLY CIRCULATION 

OFFICIAL PUBLICATION 

SO1@i 28 ) F ARBIDE 

CIRCULATION 97.964 

BY BPA 

READER ANALYSIS: DESIGN 

PROGESS AND METHODS EN 

NEER® PRODUCTION MANAGERS 

TOOLING SUPERINTENDENTS 

SET-UP SUPERVISORS, MASTER 

MACHINISTS AND TOOL 

SPECIALISTS 

WRITE FOR CE DATA FILE 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS + SINCE 1898 
THE PIONEER OF QUALIFIED CIRCULATION 
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One of the chief responsibilities of E. F Gibian, Thompson Ramo 
Wooldridge Inc., is the control of capital expenditures. His 
Company recently invested $18 million to improve research and 
production facilities, rounding out a $51-million capital improve- 
ment program involving all of the Company’s many divisions. 





Is your catalog 
seen by the 
unseen buyer? 


Many of industry’s important engineering executives are rarely seen 
by salesmen. Yet, these men may control the investment of millions 
of dollars spent for products and services. One such executive is E. F 
Gibian, Staff Director of Industrial Engineering, Thompson Prod- 
ucts Divisions of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. Here’s what he 





has to say about the buying process in his company: 


“In planning new production lines or modernizing existing ones, 
major decisions are often made months before our suppliers 
learn of our plans. For example, our engineers prepare specifi- 
cations for machine tools largely on the basis of information 
contained in manufacturers’ catalogs. Rarely do we call in 
salesmen until after this preliminary planning has been com- 


pleted, and I almost never meet with them personally. 


“Obviously, it is important for any manufacturer of production 
equipment to make sure we see his catalog while this initial 
screening is taking place. And I can safely say that his best 
protection is to have his catalog included in Sweet’s. In almost 
every buying situation, Sweet’s Catalog Files are the first place 
we look for the facts we need. They help us compare possible 
suppliers quickly and easily. Frequently, we can get all the 


information required to make a preliminary product selection. 


“Since the catalogs in Sweet’s are already filed, classified, and 


indexed when we receive them, we also save the trouble and 


expense of maintaining inconvenient files of loose catalogs. 


Best of all, they’re immediately available ...there’s no need to 


wait for information to come through the mail. 

“It’s no surprise, then, that the positive information we obtain 
from the catalogs in Sweet’s Files may well be the determining 
factor in selecting a particular manufacturer’s product.” 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division—F, W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18 


Sweet’s helps you market—the way industry wants to buy 





8 


In McGraw-Hill publications, ad- 
vertising will do just that for you. 
Businessmen who pay to read 
McGraw-Hill publications tell us 
they respond to advertising. Their 
direct quotations, taken from thou- 





sands gathered as part of continuing 
readership studies, show the kind of 
buying action you stimulate when 
you advertise your products and 
services in McGraw-Hill publica- 
tions serving your major markets. 


@ ‘I have talked to their salesman, our vice 
chairman and president about the machine in 
this ad. I have prices and hope to take action.” 


Superintendent, 
Cotton Mill 


@ ‘I’ve noticed these ads. I wrote to their 
International Department and received some 
very valuable information.” 


Vice President, 

Oil Processing Company 
@ ‘After reading this ad, I asked our en- 
gineers to investigate the product.” 


Organizer of Manufacturing Studies, 
Electrical Equipment Manufacturer 
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@ “I’m particularly interested in the fault- 
finder tester they advertised because of its small 
size and low cost. We will buy some of these.” 


Mine Manager, 
Coal Mining Company 


@ ‘I wrote for the catalog they advertise. I'll 
discuss this with our chief designer to see if we 
can’t work these into our production.” 


Chief Engineer, 
Testing Equipment Manufacturer 


@ ‘I sent for information because we will need 
a machine such as they advertise. I talked to 
the salesman, and have decided to buy one.”’ 


Executive Vice President, 
Ready Mixed Breading Manufacturer 


@ ‘I sent for more information. We will prob- 
ably order a quantity of their switches.” 


Senior Design Engineer, 
Missile Manufacturer 


@ ‘We wrote for information on reduction 
gears they advertised, got very prompt action, 
and have already installed them.” 


General Maintenance Foreman, 
Chemical Company 








@ “We are definitely interested, and have 
contacted the local representative to get more 
information.” 

Vice President, 

Coal and Oil Company 


@ “The ad gave me an idea, it was a new 
design. After investigating, we installed it in 


’ 


two different places.’ 


Industrial Engineer, 
Instruments Manufacturer 


@ “Their recent ads had an effect on our 
ordering of miniaturized equipment.” 


Assistant Design Engineer, 
Aircraft Manufacturer 


@ ‘I read this ad because of the trouble we’ve 
had with valve seats. We’ll definitely take 
action on it.” 

Purchasing Agent, 

Machine Tool Manufacturer 


* 


SELL Your Products ? 


@ ‘I’m going to call this ad to the attention of 
our mine foreman. We’ve never used this make, 
and I’m going to suggest we try it.” 
Director and General Supervisor, 
Manganese Mining Company 


@ ‘I clipped this ad, and intend to follow up 
when we are ready to purchase a new cutting 


tool.” 


Partner, 
Heating Equipment Manufacturer 


Advertising is a primary tool in sell- 
ing to business and industry. Your 
McGraw-Hill representative will be 
glad to furnish additional evidence 
of the buying action you can stimu- 
late by concentrating your advertis- 
ing in the McGraw-Hill publications 
serving your major markets. 





° 


_ ax, McGraw-Hill 


Var PUBLICATIONS 





McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 36 
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Gives readers practical and timely design and production information specifically 


‘ ’ i | . . . - . 
AIGA i geared to aircraft and missiles manufacturing—up-to-the-minute technical information 


MISSILES 


MANUI ACTURING 


necessary for their function in the industry. 


Gives advertisers a direct and economical way to reach more than 23,000 aircraft and 
missiles design, production and procurement officials—men selected only on the basis 


of their specifying / buying power and their functions. 


Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing is published by Chilton, one of the most diversified 
publishers of trade and industrial magazines in the country—a company with the experi- 


ence and resources to make each of 17 publications outstanding in its field. 


In keeping with Chilton policy, the staff of Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing devotes 
full time to the publication, with the dual aim of editorial excellence and controlled, grow- 


ing circulation. The result is a magazine designed to sell the aircraft and missiles industry. 
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hilton 


COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets « Philad Iphia 9, Penns 


PUBLISHER OF: Department Store Economist +« The Iron Age + ‘The Spectator ¢ Automotive Industries «+ Gas 
Hardware Age + Boot and Shoe Recorder ¢ Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries + Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 
Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing «+ Optical Journal & Review of Optometry + Distribution Age + Hardware World 
Motor Age e¢ Commercial Car Journal « Product Design & Development + Business, Technical and Educational Books 
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SP ON sells the 
alas Pipe Line Industry 


PIPE LINE INDUSTRY is written and edited by pipe line men for pipe line 
men .. . a specialized publication for a specialized industry. PIPE LINE 
INDUSTRY carries more pages of specialized engineering-operating pipe line 
information per issue than any other pipe line publication. Reader acceptance 
is demonstrated by reader action—reader inquiries and requests for article 


reprints. To sell the pipe line market, use specialized PIPE LINE INDUSTRY. 
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Pipe Lin 


InpuSsTRY 


roo Giants Pack Powerful Puech a 


coenatinc TSS sputtowns Work 48 . 
eee mas | Increase Selling 
Fioating Root Fires Can Be Tamed 2 


errno | Effectiveness with 


wm ‘You tan Save Two tors 2 Bt a 


SPECIALIZED 
PIPE LINE INDUSTRY 


An unmatched 89.59% of PipE LINE INDUSTRY'S 
audited paid circulation goes to men directly interested 
in the pipe line business. Predominantly these subscribers 
are engineers, company officials, superintendents, foremen 
and contractors .. . all top buying power classifications. 
These men, who influence the spending of millions of 
dollars, are scattered throughout the far-flung industry. 
They must be pre-sold through advertising. And PIPE 
LINE INDUSTRY provides the right climate of reader 


acceptance for your sales message. 





Refiner 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 
HOUSTON - TEXAS 
WORLD OIL (gP) 
\ World’ 
ae 


s Largest Specialized Publisher to the Oj/ Industries 





USE ONE, TWO OR ALL THREE FOR SPECIALIZED AND MAXIMUM COVERAGE- 54,281 TOTAL CIRCULATION 
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PLAN NOW FOR OCTOBER.. 


Power's 3 st Aahdyal 


125 Editorial.Pages Devoted To- 


REPORTING 
EVALUATING 
PREDICTING 


Designs, Systems, Plants 
Techniques, Trends, Conditions 
Changes, Installations, Equipment 


3 Power-Packed AND EXPANDED Divisions | 


.. CENTRAL STATION REPORT 


Outstanding installations 
New and promising developments 
1959 Design survey for central stations 





.- INDUSTRIAL POWER SERVICE SYSTEMS REPORT 


Trends and developments in industrial and commercial power service systems 
1959 Design survey for industrial power service systems 

1959 Design survey for industrial electrical distribution systems 

1959 Design survey for industrial air conditioning systems 


... REVIEW AND PREVIEW 


Comprehensive report and evaluation of new design features 
of power and plant service equipment 
‘ Summary of new design literature available to the field 


MORE PRODUCTS MORE NEWS 














MORE SERVICES. MORE EVALUATIONS 





MORE TABLES MORE. PREDICTIONS 








_..PLANT DESIGN ISSUE 


Most of the information contained in this issue is not available from any other source— 
Government, Manufacturer, Association or Publisher. And yet this information is vital 
to every engineer who designs or selects power and plant services systems or equipment. 


Equally important to these key engineers is your COMPLETE PRODUCT STORY... 


Plan now to take full advantage of this feature... to tell everything 


these engineers need to know to specify your product... 


TELL WHAT’S NEW 


DESCRIBE ITS FEATURES 
GIVE DETAILED SPECIFICATIONS 
LIST ITS ADVANTAGES 


QUOTE PRICES 


.»-and you can be sure it will be read by the key buyers of your kind of product. 


Since THE POWER AND PLANT SERVICES are the key to increased productivity and greater 
efficiency in industry, the market for power field equipment and services will grow rapidly 
during the years immediately ahead. This issue has been designed by POWER’s editors to fill 
a great need for up-to-date information on trends and developments among key engineers in 
industry, consulting firms and public utilities. This information is 

not available anywhere else in a single handy package. . 


These men —the engineers who wield the big O.K. for industry’s new and modernized plants — 
are the men you have to sell. PLAN TO TALK, TO THEM—IN OCTOBER—IN 
: POWER’S PLANT DESIGN ISSUE. 


McGRAW-HILL @ @ 





Why does this advertiser 





APPRAIBGAL ENGINEERS 


MARSHALL ana STEVENS 
Spcoyporated 


S10 SOUTH BROADWAY «+ LOS ANGELES 14. CALIFORNIA «& MICHIGAN 3668 


Mr. Robert C. Day 
Wall Street Journal 
2999 West 6th Street 
Los Angeles, California 





Dear Mr. Day: 


think THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
is “THE MOST USEFUL ONE”? 


“This new schedule represents an 80% increase in space over our past 
year’s schedule in your publication. This increase is prompted by 
results! Greatest number of inquiries, lowest cost per inquiry, quality 
of inquiry, actual new clients from Wall Street Journal inquiries, cer- 
tainly demand a vote of confidence. We’re happy to cast our vote of 
confidence with an increase of advertising in The Wall Street Journal.” 


Cah? Markl 


President 





THE WALL STREET JOURNAL. 


— readers say... .| ‘THIS 
: | ONE 
gulllleed a IS 
~NEW YORK and WASHINGTON, D.C. THE 
AA Broad St 1015 4th St, NW. MOST 


CHICAGO ce). . LEAS : USEFUL 


. i coma. m St. " 
eee mane ge: ONE.” 
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Every hour... every day... every week... your best customers and prospects are being 
personally interviewed to verify the circulation of MACHINE DESIGN. Interviewers of the Harvey 
Research Organization visit annually all establishments within the Original Equipment Market 
receiving four or more copies. Depth interviews are being held at all the larger and more 
important companies, accounting for about 60 per cent of total circulation.* A glance at some 
of the questions will tell you why no other magazine can be so certain about the QUALITY and 
ACCURACY and ADEQUACY of its coverage . . . why no other magazine can so quickly respond 
to new personnel, new departments, new industries! 


‘fod Circulation 
Personally Verified Circu 
assures rapid reader response 


Rapid Reader Response! It is bound to be greater whenever a magazine is directed to the 
right people . . . at the right place . . . at the right time. For all reader response—readership, 
inquiries, product preference, company recognition, etc.—stems from the perfect match 
between editorial concept and circulation. That’s why, when you advertise in MACHINE DESIGN, 
you can be sure design engineers will read every word that talks their language. That’s why 
the majority of advertisers interested in SELLING to the Original Equipment Market prefer to 
gear their marketing plans to MACHINE DESIGN . . . the magazine of RAPID READER RESPONSE! 





Some typical questions—How many engineers at this address doing design work? How many 


draftsmen, technicians, design detailers, etc., at this address working with engineers? 


We want to be sure that one copy of MACHINE DESIGN is being delivered to this address for 
at least every four engineers. If more copies are needed, would you give me the names and 
titles of the individuals to whom they should be addressed? 


What is located at this address: Manufacturing Plant? General Offices? Government Establish 
ment? Educational Institution? Exclusively a research laboratory? Exclusively a consulting 


engineering firm? Some other kind of establishment? 


What one principal product is designed or manufactured at this address? What other products? 


Any new engineering groups or departments added in past year... that is, anywhere through 
out the country? If so, what is the mailing address and name of person in charge? 


‘‘We are reading and using MACHINE DESIGN, and 


would like to have you continue sending it.” 
(Signature) 


a | Penton pay publication BPA 
*Balance of circulation verified annually by mail or Western Union Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio GD 
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IN ROCKFORD 


warm air heating dealers 


do 


of the total volume 


of these KEY dealers pay to read 


... An estimated total of 1680 furnaces in 1958. 
Think of it! In city after city this is the kind of 
coverage AMERICAN ARTISAN seeks to give you. 
Our readers are the key dealer-contractors who do 
the bulk of Central Residential Air Condition- 
ing, Warm Air Heating, and Sheet Metal Con- 
tracting. And note this: AMERICAN ARTISAN is the 
one book that delivers them to you on a provable 
paid basis. Write for complete information and 


our 18-City Study of Distribution. 





AMERICAN ARTISAN | 6h nicigen 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS Chicago 2 
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American Aviation Publications’ 


ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE 
is honored to receive 


The Armed Forces Management Association’s 


esses" 1959 ANNUAL SERVICE AWARD 


“... for the greatest contribution to the improve- 
ment of management in the Armed Forces of the 
United States during the past year.” 


Wiry the hwy Wants © Next ation Dalles Fore-tifting 6 
Whst's Wrong with the Budget Process, 


“\ 

m 
Wayne W. Parrish, President and Publisher of American Aviation Publications (center) 
accepts the award for Armed Forces Management magazine from Rawlings S. Poole, 
Office of Secretary of Defense, President and Chairman of the Board of AFMA. Vice Admiral 
Harry E. Sears, USN (Ret.), AFMA Executive Director, is on the right. 


Armed Forces Management magazine reports with authority on military policies, politics 
and plans... with editorial material of interest, value and importance to all the military 
services, 

You’re on the inside of the entire $45 billion military market when you advertise in Armed 
Forces Management — reaching 17,000 top military and civilian personnel in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Over 4,000 copies go to the Pentagon alone! For a complimentary copy 
of our Armed Services Marketing Manual, write Marketing Director, Armed Forces 
Management, 


RMED FORCES 
___management___ 


AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, INC, 
1001 VERMONT AVENUE, N. W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


World’s Largest Aviation Publishers 


COMING IN NOVEMBER —SPECIAL REFERENCE ISSUE ON THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
— Write for details — 
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A sales wallop has to be delivered in the right place 

to get results. You have to hit where it counts. 
After you have put time, effort and money into 

your sales swing, why not make sure it lands with 


telling effect. 


Electric Light and Power takes your sales story 


to the top — to the men who count most in the elec- 


tric power industry. EL&P delivers more personally 


addressed copies to top key men, by name, title and 
company, than any other publication serving this 
field. Year after year surveys prove this impor- 
tant fact. Your advertising in EL&P will score 
higher because you are driving straight to the 
green — to the men who make the buying decisions. 
Haywood Publishing Company, 6 North Michigan 


Ave., Chicago 2, Illinois. 





4 


—-~ Electric © 
Light and © 


- Power — 


The Only Magazine 
Serving the Electric Power Industry Exclusively 


READERSHIP» 





How to sell 
forty 











The effectiveness of any farm advertising campaign 
depends on the soundness of the creative idea behind 
it. But even a brilliant idea is ineffective unless it is 
backed by an intimate know ledge of the farm market 

i guided by client sales objectives . . . and presented 


in the language of the audience. 


We insure the effectiveness of our farm advertising 
by placing it in the hands of creative farm marketing 
experts. To qualify for one of our farm account teams 
a man must know the business of farming—and the 
business of ad\ ertising- intimately. We have special- 


ized farm account teams in each of our offices. 


Also, we cross-fertilize our teams—every client has 


a field staff representative in each of our offices. 
Why? Well for one thing farming is regional. 


When new campaigns are reviewed by our plans 
board we analyze not only the national farm selling 
psychology, but the selling impact on eastern dairy 
farmers, southern sharecroppers, corn belt feeders, or 


southwestern cattlemen. 


. : . , ; : 
Sometimes a minor change in copy or illustration 


will double the effectiveness when it hits farmer readers. 
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Our national farm staff has many other client bene- 
fits. With a few phone calls we can have a half dozen 
account men in the field (in as many markets) in a 
matter of hours. They can get local marketing facts in 
a hurry. Field case histories or photos come just as 
easy. And the travel cost is cut because our men live 


in your markets. 


We are accustomed to operating on this ““prass 
roots’ approach, but apparently it is considered un- 
usual by many advertising people. We have prepared 
a booklet on ““The Marsteller-Rickard Farm Staff” to 
answer inquiries we've been getting. If vou’d like a 
copy, drop us a note. Or, better yet, we'd be glad to 


have you meet some of our farm staff. 


M areteller. Lickard, 
Gebhardt Keed, Ine 


NEW YORK ¢« PITTSBURGH ¢ CHICAGO e HOUSTON 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ® BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC 


MARKETING COUNSEL ® MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC 
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COAL MINING IS 


Already Highly Mechanized, 
it Must Extend Automation 
To Keep Up With Demand. 


This automatic, pushbutton-controlled miner is to- 
day being built for Peabody Coal Co. Six years have 
gone into designing and testing a prototype of this 
robot unit, which has been specifically engineered to 
tap coal seams too deep for strip mining and too 
costly for conventional underground mining meth- 
ods. It represents the progressive planning that bitu- 
minous coal mining knows it must follow to cash in 
on the predicted boom for the next decade or more. 

For electric utilities are coal’s largest customers, 
and coal will power America’s future. A recent, 
authoritative survey shows that ulilities plan their 
expansion in the next 20 years primarily on the use 
of coal, will consume three times as much as today by 
1975. (They discount nuclear power until that date, 


estimate it will contribute only 4% of the total power 
generated by that time.) 


A $4 Billion Equipment Market. Between now and 
1970, the bituminous coal industry will spend $4 bil- 
lion on capital equipment. Half will be used to pro- 
vide new mining capacity, half to modernize existing 
facilities. 

Some 90% of these capital expenditures will be 
made by 11.5% of the mining companies... the opera- 
tors who produce 87.9% of the industry’s tonnage. 
They furnish a concentrated market, virually un- 
limited selling opportunities for the equipment man- 
ufacturer who gears his marketing approach to the 
industry’s buying patterns. 


The following three pages show how coal mining buys, and how your ad- 
vertising in COAL AGE will stimulate buying action among the key men. 
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COAL MINING BUYS BIG! 


— And COAL AGE 
| 








VICE-PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF OPERATIONS 
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Producing organization of a typical 
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operating both deep and strip mines 
shows the extent of buying influences. 
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Specifying and buying is a team operation in coal mining. Any 
number of management men may be involved in a single pur- 
chase, for buying influences extend to the men responsible for 
the equipment, machinery and supplies. Through its exclusive 
McGraw-Hill Reader Feedback service on personal interviews, 
COAL AGE regularly probes subscribers to find out what buying 
action they have taken as a result of reading advertisements. 
Your COAL AGE representative will be glad to show you hun- 
dreds of verbatim quotations like the sampling here that can 
furnish valuable clues on how your advertising in COAL AGE 
can help you tap this expanding market. 


FRONT-END LOADERS, HUGE TRUCKS, shovels, draglines are 
part of earthmoving equipment required to strip mine 118 million 
tons of coal last year. Mines move 112 billion yards of dirt besides. 
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ASST 


Auger 

“TI was interested in this ad because we’re acquiring 
augers. I’ll talk to their representative. I can recom- 
mend what I think best.” Mine Superintendent 


Drill Bits 
“IT was interested in their ad because we’re having a 
a lot of breakage. I passed the information on to the 
superintendent, and he OK’ed the order.” 

Assistant Mine Foreman 


Ripper Teeth 

“This ad interested me because I work with strip 
mining. I’ve sent for more information because | ex- 
pect to purchase these ripper teeth.” Mine Owner 


Crusher 

“The ad caught my attention because we’re in the 
market for a new crusher. We haven’t decided on any 
special one as yet, so we'll find out more about this 
one.” General Manager 


EFFECTIVE MAINTENANCE is a prime requisite, with 90% of 
coal output dependent on continuous machine operation. Coal com- 
panies maintain complete shop facilities for repair and rebuilding. 





“Sells” to the Management Team 


Dryer 

“ oe Z © ’ - * . 
This ad was important because we’re considering 
installation of some mechanical drying equipment. 
I’ll probably write for literature, then talk to our 
people about it.” President 


Shuttle Cars 

“We've been thinking about getting new shuttle cars, 
so I read through the ad. I’ll remember it when I 
get ready to purchase.” Mine Superintendent 


Electrical Equipment 

“T’m particularly interested in the fault-finder tester 
they advertise. We’ll buy some because they will save 
a lot of trouble.” Mine Manager 


Roof Bolts 

“TI looked at this ad because, as safety supervisor, 
I’m concerned about getting the best bolts. I’ll take 
this up with the superintendent.” Assistant Foreman 


Hose 

“The fire hose ad interested me because that’s a big 
problem. Their man was at the mine and we discussed 
it a good bit.” Mine Superintendent 


CONTROL BOARD in preparation plant of new $30 million Vir- 
ginia coal mine typifies automatic methods of coal handling in use. 
Industry’s output per man has jumped 67.2% since 1950. 


Mining Machine Parts 

“This ad was important because I’m a maintenance 

man. When the salesman comes through, I’ll talk to 

him, or I may write direct for more information.” 
Master Mechanic 


Portal Bus 
“The car in the ad is an improvement over the one 
we’re using. Our present system is expensive and not 
as efficient. I’ll discuss the idea with the manage- 
ment, and we'll probably make a switch.” 

Mine Superintendent 


Pipe Couplings 
“T purchase what we need, so I was interested in their 
ad about couplings and fittings. When I recommend 
for ordering, I'll consider this company.” 

Outside Maintenance Foreman 


Safety Lamps 
“We use their lamps, bought them as a result of an 
ad.” Section Foreman 


Continuous Miner 
“After I read the ad and we discussed the machine, 
the company was interested enough to send me to a 
mine in Pennsylvania to see it in use.” 

Production Foreman 


ROOF-BOLTING, a major safety technique, is one of numerous 
innovations industry has adopted in past 5 years. Management is 
highly progressive, constantly seeks better machinery and new ideas. 
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Sell BIG...Sell Coal Mining 
through your Advertising in COAL AGE 


You can sell this market most economically through COAL 
AGE. 89.4% of its all-paid circulation is centered in the 
8%-state area where 93.7% of the total tonnage is mined. 
And mining management looks to COAL AGE as its leading 
information source. 


Last year, its 995 editorial pages—90% more than the next 
publication—covered the 21 basic job functions of its 
audience. A survey just completed shows these facts about 
the average COAL AGE subscriber: 


Average reading time —2 hours, 55 minutes per issue. 
Exposure Per Issue—92‘c: read COAL AGE at more than 
one sitting pick up an issue an average of 5.0 times. 
Pass-Along Readership—52‘c pass their copies to some- 
one else. 

Average Readers Per Copy — 2.4 readers per copy. 
Renewal Intentions — 97‘: intend to renew their sub- 
scription. 


To find out how you can take full advantage of the coming 
boom in coal mining, get the COAL AGE 1959 Market and 
Media File. It gives you detailed marketing data that will 
aid in preparing your own marketing plans. Your COAL 
AGE representative has copies, or write: Manager of Re- 
search, McGraw-Hill Mining Publications, at the address 
below. 


Opportunities In Metal and Nonmetallic Mining 

Here’s a multi-billion dollar international market that is 
expanding rapidly to keep pace with the growing demand 
of an expanding world economy. Metal and nonmetallic 
mining depends on machinery and equipment, plows back 
30% to 40% of the value produced annually into new 
equipment and operating supplies. In the U. S. alone, that 
means a $1.5 billion market today. 


Mining goes. where minerals are found, which means two 
selling jobs. Buying may be influenced both at headquar- 
ters and at the mine location, but you can cover both in 
ENGINEERING & MINING JOURNAL. Its paid circulation is 
the largest available in the 38 states with major mineral 
production or overseas where American equipment is 
bought and used. In addition, you get maximum concen- 
tration at mining company headquarters. 


Your E&MJ representative has complete market data, will 
be glad to show you how your advertising in E&MJ can 
stimulate buying action among the men most interested 
in better, more efficient equipment and methods. 


Yes, all types of mining are big and booming. If you 
have products or services to sell to mining, you can do it 
most economically by concentrating your advertising in 
the McGraw-Hill Mining Publications they read and de- 


pend on. 
ABP 


COAL AGE .|. ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 
Serving The Mining Industries 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS, 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Ye 
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BM al-mrelal-meat-(ot->4iel-milels 


the men who make the 








technical decisions.. 






This man might be Project Leader, V. P. of Manufacturing, 


Chief Engineer or Test Engineer. But whatever his 
title he is representative of the technical management 
men who evaluate, specify, direct the purchase of the 
materials, components, equipment, systems that go 
into high-performance aircraft, missiles, spacecraft. 
These are the men who make the technical decisions. 


SpAcEe/ AERONAUTICS reaches more of these men than any 
other publication. Only in Space/AERONAUTICS do 
they get the full range of detailed technical information 
they need to keep abreast of developments in their 
own and related technologies. That’s why the 

editorial and the advertising in SPACE/ AERONAUTICS is 
so well read. We would welcome an opportunity 

to show you the evidence. 


space ~aeronautics 


a Conover-Mast publication formerly Aviation Age 


205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 








new 
editorial study 
gives you the answer 
to how and why 
product news publications 
are read 





fr Report of recently 
f completed personal interviews 
§ with a typical cross-section of 
industry’s most important buying 
influences. Tells how key men 
depend on all types of industrial 
publications to help them do their 
jobs; the types they read, why they 
read them, how they use them. 


A true profile of the 
men in industry ready to buy! 


Contains 1959 Data File of latest 
information on N.E.D. market 
coverage, readership and 
advertising results. 


Write for your A | PENTON | Publication, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


free copy today! Ne Ew ine] 
la QUIPMENT 
[)IGEST 


NOW OVER 81,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) IN OVER 43,000 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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MWe can count on 
DIRECT RESULTS 
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dent 
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\ 
\ 
Frank Fitzpatrick, presi 
Parkey-Danner Co. 


Hyde rk (Boston, Mass. 
m — 


\ acs 


Frank Fitzpatrick, president, Parker-Danner Co., 
Hyde ‘Park (Boston) Mass., points to used 
equipment sales as one direct result of merchan- 


Rosco, Master Vibrator and Schield Bantam. 
His company has been an ACP regional adver- 


tiser for 20 years. 


dising through his’ regional. As he says: One more point Mr. Fitzpatrick says, 


“There's no question but that our ACP “Parker-Danner branch managers and salesmen 


regional is doing an excellent job. It has request ACP regional advertising.” 


the circulation; and is widely read for its Your product, too, can have the direct bene- 


exceptional news value. In fact, we pre- fit of localized merchandising by scheduling a 


fer our advertising program in our ACP strong advertising program in the 14 ACP re- 


regional to direct mail.” gionals. These 14 salesmen will make economi- 


Mr. Fitzpatrick’s firm represents Koehring, cal calls that will sell your product effectively. 


LeRoi, Iowa Manufacturing, Gorman-Rupp, Why not investigate ACP regionals now? 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION 
855 Lincoln Street 
Denver 3, Colorado 


SOUTHWEST BUILDER AND 
CONTRACTOR 

1660 Beverly Bivd., 

Los Angeles 26, California 

TEXAS CONTRACTOR 

1400 S. Good-Latimer Expressway 
Dallas, Texas 

WESTERN BUILDER 

407 E. Michigan Street 

Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


DIXIE CONTRACTOR 

110 Trinity Place 

Decatur, Georgia 

MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER 
642 Beaubien Street 

Detroit, Michigan - 

MID-WEST CONTRACTOR 

2537 Madison Avenue 

Kansas City 41, Missouri 

NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION 
27 Muzzey Street 

Lexington, Massachusetts 

PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER 
2418-3rd Avenue 

Seattle 1, Washington 


CONSTRUCTION 

2420 Wilson Blvd. 
Arlington |, Virginia 
CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 
1022 Upper Midwest Building 
AAS he 1, RAL * 


p 





CONSTRUCTIONEER 
6 South Orange Avenve 
South Orange, New Jersey 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 
101 East 14th Street, P. O. Box 1074 


Indianapolis 6, Indi 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
715 W. Second Street 
Little Rock, Arkansas 





3328.7 
BR i ~ / 
. 9° | 
eee & 
@2 
Write for new ACP “Publication Information” Brochure ~~ 


ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 
Secretary: Gordon L. Anderson Director of Advertising Services: David M. Hyde 
1022 Upper Midwest Building 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Mi lis 1, Mi tt Phone: Murray Hill 2-3520 
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INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 


5]; 


96.7% 
99.3% 
87.8% 


LL 


o) Gr) 0 ae Wp tod oh MBL E-Kelobbel- mas Mele) t- 
of all Hacksaw Blades 
(oe) = 0 Oro) bye) bbetos-me-hele am Oonbanedel=1— 


99.3% of all Band and Circular Saws 
89.9% of all Electric Hoists 

95.2% of all Nuts and Bolts 

89.2% of all Safety Equipment 

Sto W- Same) GE HUG ae) at-HeyC- ms Oibannbeloams Moles e— 


Today, aircraft to textiles ... in oil, construction, transporta- 


tion, utilities .. . more and more buyers are doing business 
with distributors. And they're buying everything from supply 
items to sizeable production equipment. The distributor's 
share of sales grows steadily. Here, unquestionably, is in- 


dustry’s primary selling force. 


Your customers and prospects like to do business with dis- 
tributors. The distributor salesman is a local man, close to 
local conditions, Johnny-on-the-spot with service. You like 
him, too...he makes more calls per day, gets in faster, 


uses precious selling minutes more profitably than the aver- 
age manufacturer's man. Last year he and his brothers 
moved close to $4 billion worth of industrial products. 


Industrial Distribution is bought and read by those leading 
distributors (and their salesmen) who do 85% of the total 
dollar volume. Use it, and use it well, to inform and inspire 
your present distributors . . . to add new distributor strength 
to your selling ...to introduce new lines or new ideas... 


to sell, sell, sell! 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 


A McGraw-Hill Publication * 330 West 42nd Street New York 36, New York « (ABC-ABP) 
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Markets on the move 


IM'S MONTHLY DIGEST OF TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS 


ANOTHER COMMON MARKET 


Latin Americans show increased 
interest in their own common mar- 
ket. The purpose: to reduce eco- 
nomic pressures by freeing trade. 
Proposals were discussed at May 
meeting of Cepal—the U.N. Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica. 


NEW CHEMICALS SOURCE 


Coal mining wastes in Pennsyl- 
vania’s anthracite region are slated 
for use in developing gases and 
chemicals for bulk sales to chemical 
process industries. Operations 
scheduled by Dynamics Reading 
Chemicals, Inc.—joint corporation 
venture of Philadelphia Reading 
Corp., and General Dynamics Corp. 
Initial $100 million capitalization 
is planned for use during construc- 
tion period, which is expected to 
take two years. 


GOOD 3rd—BETTER 4th 


Purchasing agents predict 3rd 
quarter business will top 2nd quar- 
ter levels, and 4th quarter activity 
will hit boom proportions, accord- 
ing to a membership survey made 
by the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents. 


RENEWED OCTANE RACE 


Refineries face a renewal of the 
octane race. Auto engines five years 
hence are expected to be in the 300- 
to-500-hp. range. Speed is not the 
factor. Power for accessories—such 
as air conditioners—requires engines 
with increased compression, which 
means higher octane fuel. 


Hot Tip: Don’t Count Out 
Resurgent Railroad Market 


Transition is the one word which best describes 
the current state of the nation’s railroad industry. 

The rails have lost their number-one position in 
the passenger end of the transportation business. 
But they are definitely on the move—upward—in 
regaining and adding to their previous share of 
freight volume and revenue. 

Recession memories will linger in railroaders’ 
minds for a long time to come. The industry’s own 
perennial troubles—over-taxation, over-regula- 
tion, and related problems—were to no small ex- 
tent aggravated further by the economy’s slump. 
(See Washington Report, page 82.) 

Despite the dark economic overcast, the rails’ 
private gloom cloud turned out to have some 
silver in the lining. Although total operating rev- 
enues plummeted almost $1 billion, congressional 
awareness of the industry’s plight was intensified 
—to the point of some long-awaited action. 

Last year saw the passage of the “Transporta- 
tion Act of 1958.” 

Most railroad leaders feel that the document 
granted them only a small measure of relief. 
However, they consider the act to be a step in the 
right direction. 

With the feeling that additional relief is forth- 
coming from Capitol Hill, the railroads entered 
1959 with a feeling of confidence. The feeling got 
a strong hypo from a healthy upturn in business. 


It’s all in the mind . . Railroaders readily admit 
that last year’s transportation act helped them. 
Paradoxically, it appears to have had one nega- 
tive side effect—particularly among many indus- 
trial market analysts. 

The transportation act—and attendant publicity 
—seems to have had a serious retarding effect on 
the way many “outsiders” now size up the rail- 
road industry as a market. 

The “serious” aspects of the problem relate less 
to the industry itself than to those evaluating it 
as a potential market for various industrial prod- 
ucts. A tendency to consider the railroads as a 
dying industry may color marketers’ thinking to 
the point where sales programs in the railroad 
market take on a perfunctory note. Naturally this 
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METAL FIBERS 


Products from rocket nozzles to 
filters may be revolutionized by a 
new metalworking process an- 
nounced by Armour _ Research 
Foundation. The process interlocks 
and bonds thin metal fibers. End 
product may be arranged to have 
density as low as_ 10°;—without 
sacrificing strength. 


MORE SANDWICHES 


A new aluminum-foamed plastic 
structural sandwich material, de- 
veloped by Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, makes possible the production 
of integrated building components. 
Components include prefabricated 
panels containing built-in wiring, 
plumbing and heating surfaces. 


COMPUTED CHEMICALS 


Industry's first computer-con- 
trolled chemical plant is scheduled 
to go on stream before year-end. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. announced 
what is believed to be the first plant 
to use an electronic computer for 
the direct, on-line control of the 
over-all process. Plant location and 
process involved have not been dis- 
closed. Installation will be in exist- 
ing manufacturing unit, already 
highly instrumented. 


HOT INSTRUMENT SALES 


Saleswise, nuclear radiation and 
detection instruments are about as 
hot as the elements they measure. 
From $5 million in ’48 they hit $40 
million last year, with market sat- 
uration estimated at 15%. Some 
60°% of total output goes to non- 
nuclear industrial markets. 
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Markets on the Move . . a digest of trends and 
developments of special importance to industri- 
al marketers is compiled monthly by the Indus- 
trial Marketing Editorial Research Department. 


tends to cut down the chances for satisfactory re- 
turns on whatever effort may be expended. 

It is generally conceded that, as an industry, 
the railroads will continue to be one of the largest 
forms of industrial enterprise in the movement of 
freight. As a matter of fact, freight traffic is cur- 
rently the main stimulus for most of the roads’ 
stepped up buying of rolling stock and related 


items. 


Over-all pattern .. A general view of the rail- 
voad industry reveals a mixed pattern. On the 
dark side are these factors: 


1. Railroads came out of the recession with few- 
er freight cars and some run down plant equip- 
ment needing serious attention. 


2. Plant modernization has been slowed down. 


3. Publicity on “the plight of the railroads” has 
generated some public feeling that railroads may 
be somewhat obsolete in an era of atomic energy 


and space travel. 


On the other side of the coin are these plus fac- 


tors: 


1. Railroads are operating at new high levels of 


efficiency. 


2. Technological developments are continuing at 
as rapid a pace as ever in the history of rail- 
roading. 


3. Schedule improvements and various rate cuts 
point toward accelerated increases in over-all 
volume of rail shipments. 


One additional sign of a resurgent railroad in- 
dustry is the strong sense of sales- and service- 
mindedness taking hold throughout the industry. 

Officials are showing strong interest in adapting 
to the railroad industry, the successful selling 
techniques and sales management techniques used 
by other industries. 

In the service area, advances have been made 
in stepped up schedules, expanded piggyback op- 
erations, new techniques of train inspection—such 
as automatic hot box detectors—integration of in- 
ventory and car reporting work with high speed 
computers, and in many related activities. 

The industry intends not only to “keep rolling,” 
but to roll faster, more often, and with heavier 
payloads—carried on new equipment. * 
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when it reaches 
the editors of... 


Following the verification of the sponsoring firm, 
the importance of the product is established from 
the knowledge and experience of the editors. 


Is the new product presently available for delivery 
— actually on the market? This fact must be con- 
firmed also. 

Our 26-year record of new product descriptions is 
then consulted to make sure that we have not 
already reported it. (Recently a product was sub- 
mitted which we had described thirteen years ago. ) 


Next the manufacturer’s description is analyzed to 
make sure that it is clear and comprehensive. An- 
swers are supplied to any of the following questions 
which have not been included: 1) What is the prod- 
uct? 2) How does it work? 3) How much will it do? 
4) What is it made of ?5) What does it measure? If 
practicable, the cost is indicated. 

If a drawing is needed to clarify a description, we 
do not hesitate to go to the expense of supplying it. 
By such editing IEN has, over the years, earned 
and received the confidence of readers as only hon- 
est and thorough editing can. 

For further details on the BIG DIFFERENCE in 
IEN editorial standards, write for Data Sheets 
D-1, D-2 and D-3 from IEN’s 26-piece Media Data 
Folder. 
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High-energy fuel rocket 


Who puts the “jet” 


in jet-propulsion? 


Powerful jet engines and rockets, designed to go ever higher 

and faster, require new, exotic high-energy fuels. These, in turn, create 
new problems in combustion design. Mechanical engineers are the 

men who solve these design problems. 


Combustion is but one of many technologies basic to the mechanical 
engineering of gasoline, diesel, and other engines as well as jets 

and rockets. It involves a wide variety of equipment such as heaters, 
dryers, pumps, feeders, stokers, burners, fans, nozzles, 

blowers, controls and instruments. 


Mechanical engineers form the fundamental design and specification 
influence in the combustion field. MECHANICAL ENGINEERING is the 
most direct, most economical medium by which you can bring 

your product to the attention of these primary purchasing prospects. 


45,000 mechanical engineers ... educated to specify and buy 
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The next 10 years and you: 


no lead-pipe cinch’ 


In this article, adapted from an NIAA con- 
ference talk, the author makes some promis- 
ing predictions for industrial advertising . . 
and for industrial admen—if they can meas- 
ure up to the coming challenge. 








By S. R. Bernstein 
IM Editorial Director 


igy If I were an industrial advertising manager 
standing on the threshold of the ’60s, the very first 
thing I would do would be to take about 30 sec- 
onds to throw out my chest, square my shoulders, 
raise my eyes to the far horizons and say to my- 
self: 

“Boy, am I lucky. Opportunity is not only 
knocking at my door—the old gal is practically 
battering it down. I am sitting pretty. I am real- 
ly going to get somewhere in the next ten years 
and enjoy myself to boot.” 

And then I would take maybe another ten sec- 
onds to get down out of the stars and back to 
earth, and I would say: “Now wait a minute, boy. 
Not everything is going to be a lead-pipe cinch. 
There are going to be some pretty tough problems 


to solve.” 
What to do . . So then maybe I would sit down 


and see if I could draw up a kind of a horoscope 
for myself, covering the next ten years—you 
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know, what I could presumably expect to see in 
my future as an industrial advertising manager, 
and the things I ought to take advantage of, and 
the things I ought to avoid to fulfill my destiny. 

In that projected picture of the industrial ad- 
vertising manager of the 1960s, I would, I think, 
see things like this: 


1. The industrial advertising manager’s job will 
become increasingly important in the 1960s, as 
the marketing function in industry becomes more 
important. But it’s going to take lots more savvy, 
better judgment, greater breadth of knowledge to 
hold down that job, because it is not going to be 
the same kind of job it is now. 


2. The industrial advertising budget will be big- 
ger in the ’60s—not merely in terms of dollars, 
but in terms of percentage of sales or company 
income. But—it’s also going to be more important 
to the company, and therefore it’s going to take 
lots more arguing, and especially lots more proof 
of results, to get that budget through the neces- 
sary management committees. 


3. The working tools available to the industrial 
advertising man will become better, more effi- 
cient tools. (We are talking principally about the 
means and the media for delivering an advertis- 
ing message.) But—his competitors will also be 
using them more efficiently, and hence the diffi- 
culty of standing out from the crowd will be 
greater than ever before. 


4. The industrial customer—the person to whom 
the industrial advertising man will be trying to 
deliver a message in the 1960s—will become in- 
creasingly difficult to reach and to influence. But 
the rewards and the satisfactions for effectively 
reaching and influencing him will be greater than 
they have ever been. 


A closer look . . Let’s take a look at each of 
these four areas—the job of the industrial ad- 
vertising manager, the budget he’ll have to work 
with, the advertising methods and media he can 
call to his assistance and the kind of customers 
and prospects he’s going to have to influence. I'll 
cover them in reverse order, starting with the 
customers and prospects. 

One of the few things it seems safe to predict 
for the 1960s is that customers and prospects will 
continue to be human beings, and to act pretty 
much like human beings, which means that very 
largely their actions will be unpredictable. 

Nevertheless, their buying problems and their 
motivations, and the things that will influence 
them will be considerably different in many re- 
spects from what they are now and have been 
in the past. The differences will stem largely from 
greater size, closer integration of manufacturing 
processes, more and more automation, and more 
effective and more careful cost accounting. 

Business and industry will still be seeking, in 
essence, what they have always sought—that is, 
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machinery, equipment and supplies which will 
perform specified jobs or fill particular needs bet- 
ter and cheaper. But all of the things I have men- 
tioned add up to-a severe limitation on flexibility, 
and a much greater rigidity in operating pro- 
cedures and manufacturing processes—with the 
corresponding result that change will be more 
difficult to make and hence slower to come, but 
at the same time much more drastic when it does 


come. 


Selling ‘systems’ . . It will, in simple terms, be- 
come increasingly difficult to sell a tool or a ma- 
chine or a piece of equipment as a single unit; it 
will become more and more important to sell a 
whole system or concept of production or opera- 
tion. And while this problem is by no means new, 
it will certainly be accentuated in the years to 
come. 

Perhaps the simplest explanation of what I am 
talking about lies in the office machine classifica- 
tion. Here manufacturers have long since dis- 
carded the notion of selling machines; they sell 
systems—systems for keeping cost records, or 
systems for maintaining payroll records, or keep- 
ing track of orders, or what have you. 

As manufacturing and production processes be- 
come more closely integrated, as more and more 
automation is developed, it becomes harder and 
harder to change the machinery or the technique 
for performing one step in the production process 
without making corresponding changes in all 
other steps. And this means, as I have said, that 
change will be made somewhat more reluctantly 
and somewhat more slowly and carefully; but 
that; once change is decided upon, the change is 
likely to involve a major operation rather than 
a minor one. 

I think it is unnecessary to spell out for you 
the implications of this change in buying patterns 
upon the operations of the advertising department 
and of the sales department, beyond saying that 
new techniques and devices, and entirely new ap- 
proaches to the advertising and marketing prob- 
lems, will probably be called for. We like to think 
that we have achieved amazing lengths in de- 
veloping the size and complexity of industry, and 
indeed we have. Yet it seems clear that, literally, 
we “ain’t seen nothing yet” in these directions. 


Media and methods. . Let’s take a look at what 
is likely to happen in terms of media and meth- 
ods of getting an advertising or promotional mes- 
sage to these customers and prospects. 

Here I think it is safe to assume evolutionary, 
rather than revolutionary changes over the peri- 
od we are discussing. I am sure that technical de- 
velopments and the increasing scientific complexi- 
ties of production will make the business pub- 
lication—particularly in industrial, technical and 
professional areas—more important than ever. 
Business men and technical experts of various 
kinds throughout industry will have to rely upon 





their technical and scientific journals more and 
more as the pursuit of knowledge becomes more 
and more hectic and the pace of invention and 
discovery continues to accelerate. Hence it seems 
reasonable to suppose that the business magazine 
will continue to occupy the premier place in the 
list of promotional tools and media available to 
the industrial advertiser. 

But even here change appears likely. Ever 
since the end of the war, the number of business 
publications has been on the increase, as new 
fields and new processes have developed, and new 
books have been launched to fill real or imaginary 
needs. The number of general magazines, of 
newspapers, of farm publications and of other 
periodicals has declined—and it is my belief that 
we can expect the number of business publica- 
tions to decline somewhat during the next decade. 

I think we will finish the decade with fewer, 
but much stronger and generally larger, business 
publications. I think too, that we can expect their 
advertising rates to move up rather sharply—not 
merely to compensate for increased normal costs, 
but to help pay for greatly increased editorial 
costs induced by a constantly growing need for 
expertness in editorial presentation. 

Personally, if I were an industrial advertising 
manager standing on the threshold of the 1960s, 
I think I would hope that higher advertising costs 
might mean a little less physical volume of ad- 
vertising for me to compete with, and a little 
higher ratio of effectiveness in all the advertising 
that appeared. 

The catalog, the industrial show or exhibit, di- 
rect mail, external house organs, and all the other 
instruments of delivering a message to a potential 
buyer, will continue to be important. If there is 
any great change in this area of media, it will 
come with a greater use by industry of some of 
the general mass media, in attempts by suppliers 
of raw materials and components to popularize 
the consumer products made by their customers. 
Again this is not new, but if more such advertis- 
ing is to be done, budgets must be very consider- 
ably expanded, since the basic sales job calling 
for specialized, concentrated business publica- 
tions, cannot be neglected or cut back. 


Bigger ad budgets . . I have only a word to say 
on the subject of advertising budgets. They are 
certain to go up—not just in terms of total dol- 
lars, but in terms of their relation to the income 
of your businesses. Right now something in the 
neighborhood of 1% of the money industrial com- 
panies take in is appropriated for advertising. In 
some businesses in the industrial field it is quite 
a bit higher, but in many more it is substantially 
lower. 

As the whole marketing process begins to as- 
sume more importance in industry, this percent- 
age is bound to climb. And if you want a guess— 
my guess is that by the end of the 1960s, indus- 
try will be investing twice as much, proportion- 


ately, in advertising and sales promotion as it is in- 
vesting now. Part of this larger expenditure will 
be due, no doubt, to a greater recognition of the 
importance of advertising and sales promotion; but 
part of it may also come from a shift in what might 
be called the “marketing mix”—that is, some of 
the dollars now going into direct selling costs may 
be put into advertising and sales promotion, as these 
activities take over more of the functions now per- 
formed by salesmen and sales departments. 


Are YOU ready? .. And so we come, at last, 
to the job of the industrial advertising manager 
in the ’60s. 

I am sick to death of hearing people babble 
about “the marketing concept” as though this 
were some new gospel just discovered, some 
mighty dissertation from on high, some holy-of- 
holies business doctrine. 

I am even sicker of hearing industrial adver- 
tising men exhorting each other to “make their 
jobs more important” . . to “develop added stature 
in their companies” . . to “get closer to the man- 
agement level.” 

Nevertheless, I am happy to report that my 
crystal ball indicates with startling clarity that 
both these things will come to pass in the ’60s. In- 
dustrial companies will accept the “marketing 
concept” and put it into effect with increasing 
rapidity and thoroughness as the years of the ’60s 
march by. And the job of the industrial advertis- 
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ing manager will become important. It cannot be 
otherwise 

Remember, please, that I said the job of the 
industrial advertising manager will be more im- 
portant. But this implies no automatic increase 
in importance for those individuals who hold that 
title now, as we prepare to enter the ’60s. For 
those who can measure up to the requirements of 
the bigger, more important job that lies ahead, 
opportunity knocks loudly and clearly. For those 
who think that today’s knowledge and skills and 
aptitudes will be good enough for tomorrow, that 
loud, clear knock is not the knock of opportunity, 
but the crack of doom. 

The general outline of what awaits you and 
your fellows is clear for all to see. To a consider- 
able extent, it has already taken place in the con- 
sumer goods field, and it must inevitably develop 
more widely in the industrial field. 

In the beginning—and as we measure “begin- 
nings” in advertising, we are talking about the 


past 50 or 60 years—advertising managers were 
not “managers” at all; they were technicians, usu- 
ally skilled in writing or in art, or both, and their 
function was to write the advertising and the 
circulars and the catalogs their companies wanted 
to produce. By and large, it is only within the 
past 20 years or so that this concept of the ad- 


vertising manager has changed in any important 
way. And it has changed less in the industrial 
field than it has changed in the consumer field. 


Moving up to management. . Nevertheless, 
with the growth and acceptance of the advertis- 
ing agency and the similar growth of other organ- 
izations of experts in the fields of advertising 
preparation and production, the advertising man- 
ager has tended to shift the burden of. technical 
production to other shoulders, and to take on 
more management characteristics 

During the 1960s, the transition of the advertis- 
ing manager from a technically competent expert 
to an expert in advertising management, will be 
completed. Regardless of whether he maintains a 
large department which actually turns out a great 
deal of advertising and sales promotion material, 
or whether he has around him only a small man- 
agerial staff, with all actual advertising and sales 
promotion produced outside by specialists, the ad- 
vertising manager will cease to be merely a tech- 
nician or the head of a technical department, and 
will become more and more a general staff execu- 
tive. 

What I am really suggesting about the change 
that is coming in the status of the industrial ad- 
vertising manager is simply this: 

By the end of the 1960s, the industrial company 
that does not have an individual with the func- 
tions—if not the actual title—of “marketing man- 
ager” will be a very rare bird indeed. The “mar- 
keting manager” will be in over-all charge of all 
phases of company marketing—personal selling, 
sales promotion, advertising—and he will have 
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tremendous influence on product lines, on product 
development, on pricing, on distribution methods 

. on practically everything. And the advertising 
manager will have every bit as good a chance to 
land that job as the sales manager—maybe even 
a little better, as business becomes bigger and 
bigger, and personal selling becomes less and 
less personal and more and more mechanized— 
and the salesman becomes more and more de- 
pendent upon the kind of sales tools that the ad- 
vertising department is equipped to turn out for 
him 

So I offer—and quite seriously—a rosy vision 
of the industrial advertising manager attaining 
equal stature in his company with the sales man- 
ager, and perhaps having a little the best of it in 
any competition for the top marketing spot. And 
if you think I have taken leave of all reality, let 
me tell you that exactly this sort of thing is hap- 
pening more and more frequently in the consumer 
goods field. 

I am sure it is clear to you that the advertising 
manager who hopes to achieve equal stature in 
his company with the sales manager, and who is 
ready to challenge anyone in sight for the top 
marketing job in his company, will not be the 
same kind of individual who now heads a techni- 
cal department. As I have already made clear, 
he will have to be a management man rather than 
a technician. 

He cannot be uninformed on technical matters. 
He will have to be well grounded in the tech- 
niques and devices of advertising and mass sell- 
ing, and alert to new developments and techni- 
cal advances in these areas, but he will have 
learned the joy of doing the directing, and leav- 
ing the details to others. He will be not an ad- 
vertising man, but a business man with a manage- 
ment outlook. 

He will, inevitably, know a great deal more 
about the industry he happens to be in than is 
generally the case now. He will know not only the 
current statistics and the easily recognizable 
changes that are occurring, but he will be a keen 
and thoughtful student of industry trends, both 
long term and short. He will know the buying and 
selling habits of his industry, not just from hear- 
say, but from intimate contact with buying and 
selling, right out on the firing line. He will have 
some appreciation of manufacturing processes and 
problems, and a very considerable appreciation of 
costs and profit margins and fixed charges and 
break-even points and financial statements. And 
he may even want to quietly take an evening 
course in labor relations somewhere along the 
way 

You see, while he is fixing his eye on that mar- 
keting manager’s post before the ’60s steal away, 
what's really clicking in the back of his head is 
a faint but definite notion that—come the ’70s— 
maybe his company will need a new president. 
And—after all—who will be better equipped for 
the job than he? » 





Is this the answer to the 
circulation audit problem? 





This author says that unless something 
is done to put the advertising space 
buyers’ full influence behind a single 
audit of business paper circulation, 
there will be no audit worth the paper 
on which it is reproduced. 


In this article — which is adapted from 
a talk at the recent NIAA conference — 
he tells how this sorry situation came to 
be, and what he proposes should be 
done about it. 











By William A. Marsteller 

President 

Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed 
Chicago 


gy In the past, it is said, business paper circula- 
tion was in one hell of a mess. Men of distinction, 
who swore to neither man nor beast, swore to 
circulation figures that were among the more 
imaginative works of early American fiction. So, 
finally the buyers revolted and the leading pub- 
lishers joined with them in setting up the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations to authenticate the distri- 
bution of consumer magazines, newspapers and 
business papers. 

This, of course, was paid circulation. As the 
years went by, many business papers, for a variety 
of reasons, chose not to sell their books but to dis- 
tribute them free on a controlled basis. ABC chose 
not to audit this circulation so the Controlled Cir- 
culation Audit, now called Business Publications 
Audit, was set up. It audited free-controlled; ABC 
audited paid. 


Paid vs. free .. By 1948 an increasing number of 
buyers wanted a single audit of both paid and free. 
The first Media Practices Committee of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers’ Association was ap- 
pointed that year with Harold Wilt as chairman. 
Just ten years ago, at the NIAA convention in Los 
Angeles the NIAA board ratified a resolution of 
the committee asking, in effect, for a single, com- 


parable audit of paid and free. In 1950, the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers and the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising Agencies ap- 
proved generally similar resolutions, touching off 
one of the most bitter and useless conflicts in the 
history of business paper publishing. 

The two publisher associations, which are not to 
be confused with the audit bureaus despite their 
strong influence on their policies, were thrown 
into turmoil. The Associated Business Publications 
vigorously expounded the merits of paid circula- 
tion and the National Business Publications 
stoutly promoted the reasons for free circulation, 
which was and is certainly their right to do. As 
the years went by, NBP with an increasingly 
mixed membership of paid and free publishers 
moved toward a more middle-of-the-road posi- 
tion, and by 1953 BPA had adopted what is called 
Form B, which provides for the separate but com- 
parable audit of both paid and free circulation on 
a single statement. This would seem to fulfill the 
buyer’s needs, but has it? 

Today, though approximately 80 BPA publish- 
ers have second class mailing privileges, which 
means that over 50° of their circulation is paid, 
only about 20 use Form B to give the buyer a 
complete report. 

Whether you or I, as individuals, prefer paid to 
free or vice versa is no longer of any consequence 
We must face the fact that both kinds of circula- 
tion methods are present, in large numbers, and 
are embraced by publishers of the highest business 
and moral stature. Only the most idealistic or un- 
realistic observer can believe that either is going 


to wither within any measurable period in the fu- 
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ture, regardless of what we might prefer. There- 
fore, the problem is to set up and administer a 
code to regulate circulation standards of estab- 
lished circulation methods. 

Why hasn’t this been done? 


Reasons why .. The reasons are many, and 
some are so human, so emotional, and so personal 
that they do not respond to arbitration or placat- 
ing or pleading. 

ABC is dominately an association for the audit 
of newspaper and magazine circulations. The pub- 
lishers in these media, and many of the large con- 
sumer advertisers and their agencies, honestly fear 
that an audit of free circulation of business papers 
will result in similar recognition for free circula- 
tion of general media. They may be right, but it 
doesn’t change the fact that the business paper 
field still badly needs authentic, comparable data 
for both paid and free circulation. 

BPA now has a single audit. So, if this is what 
the buyer wants, why don’t the ABC books desert 
to BPA? For that matter, why don’t BPA member 
books with both types of circulation all use the 
single audit? 

Again, the reasons are complex. Most often, we 
are told that the buyer doesn’t care. Partly true, 
but a gross oversimplification. The real facts are 
that many of the BPA books that might use Form 
B have a separate ABC audit. This is to keep out 
of controversy. The big problem, however, is hu- 
man. The Japanese understand it very well. Prin- 
ciples are involved — principles stated so often 
and so vehemently that whether they are valid or 
not they are not easy to desert and save face. 

I have discussed the matter with several dozen 
of our leading publishers, in both groups. I have 
asked them these questions: “If ABC provides a 
full audit of free as well as paid, do you feel that 
there will be a shift from BPA to ABC so that we 
can have a single audit?” and “Do you honestly 
feel that there is any likelihood that BPA, with an 
audit of paid and free, will ever be accepted as the 
primary audit of the business papers now in 
ABC?” After some humming and hawing and 
soul-searching, finally nearly every one of them 
said “No” to both questions. 


Wishful thinking . . I sincerely believe that it is 
wishful thinking to assume we are ever going to 
get a single audit within the framework of either 
of these bureaus, no matter how fine either or 
both of them may be. 

But this is far from the only problem. Because 
the need for a single audit has not been resolved, 
we have seen two audit bureaus grow to three. 
There is a fourth now on the horizon. At least two 
very prominent CPA firms are now furnishing 
still other audits. And none of them are compa- 
rable. 

The biggest and more serious problem, I believe, 
is that unless there really is a single audit soon 
there will be ten and then 20 and then 30 auditing 
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companies or associations of various kinds. 

Is that bad? 

From the buyer’s standpoint, it surely is. 

The purpose of an audit bureau, as I see it, is to 
furnish verification and comparability. Compa- 
rability will clearly be lost with multiple audit 
bureaus with varying standards. We are rapidly 
reaching the point when audit bureau figures can- 
not be accepted without question. The buyer must 
first know a great deal about the methods used in 
making each different audit. Before he judges the 
circulation figures, he must judge the auditing 
practices. And few of us will have the money or 
the talent to do this job as the number of audits 
grows. 


The urge to audit . . At this late date, I realize 
that our agency, along with a few others and 
some very sincere advertisers, are to a large de- 
gree responsible for causing the spread of multiple 
audit organizations. For some years, we have been 
writing to publishers who have no audit urging 
them to get one. So those who for one reason or 
another won't or can’t join ABC or BPA are being 
driven elsewhere. They answer that they now 
have an audit. I am not here to criticize any of 
the substitutes. I am simply saying that we must 
take steps to keep publishers from supporting an 
increasing number of audit methods, or the first 
thing you know instead of evaluating audited dis- 
tribution we will be drowned in the impossible job 
of evaluating auditing methods. And finally, to re- 
peat, we shall never have circulation comparabil- 
ity. 


Meaningless audits . . If just an audit—any 
audit—is satisfactory, then no audits will mean 
anything. Why should a publisher spend thou- 
sands of dollars a year to have an impartial bu- 
reau audit his figures if his own CPA will do the 
job for a few hundred dollars? I’d almost rather 
have a sworn statement than some of the audits I 
have seen simply because in the first case we can 
at least judge the honesty and the conscientious 
business methods of one firm rather than to have 
to judge the qualifications and methods of many 
auditing firms or groups about which we can never 
know very much. Further, whether a truly objec- 
tive audit can be made by other than a non-profit 
group is open to some natural reservations. 
Clearly this is a step in the wrong direction. Al- 
ready publishers’ representatives are enmeshed 
in competitive destruction of some of these audits. 
They are asking us to question methods. They are 
already casting doubts on competitive audits. 
From years of association with most of the paid 
personnel of the audit bureaus and many of their 
tri-partite board members, I have come to have 
the highest of respect for nearly all of them. You 
will find sincere, honorable, devoted men associ- 
ated with the boards not alone of ABC and BPA, 
but of Verified Audit Circulation Co., and among 
the partners of such auditing firms as J. K. Lasser 





and Harris, Kerr & Forster. These people believe 
in what they are doing, but quite without design, I 
think, they are leading us down the path of retro- 
gression. 

What is the solution? 


Start over . . Regrettably, I think, there is only 
one and I hesitate to propose it because it attacks 
the dedicated work of some fine people. 

I think our only hope is to start over. I think 
our only hope is to build a single, new house spe- 
cifically to provide a single comparable audit of 
business paper circulation. I believe its architects 
must include men who have lived in the ABC edi- 
fice, and men who helped create BPA. I believe 
that among past or present board members of 
VAC are men who should be invited to participate. 

Ideally, if each of the auditing bureaus would 
appoint an advertiser, an agency and a publisher 
member of their boards, men versed in business 
paper publishing and advertising, such a bureau 
could be quickly organized. That is ideal, but 
probably idealistic. 

It would be fine if NIAA, the ANA or the 
AAAA could furnish the impetus for such an ac- 
tion, but that too is probably unrealistic. AAAA is 
ham-strung by a consent decree that probably 
makes it impotent for group action. NIAA em- 
braces all manner of publishers and the pressures 
would be terrific. ANA has fundamental interests 
in the field of consumer advertising that will sub- 
ject it to different, but equally strong pressures. 
And both of these groups, like AAAA, run the 
risk of federal inquiry in any group action, how- 
ever well-intentioned. 


Getting started .. No, I’m afraid the action 
must be triggered by individuals and this is diffi- 
cult. Yet I am sure that if a representative group 
of men would devote a weekend of concerted 
discussion of the problem, the groundwork could 
be laid. 

Suppose for a moment, that some such group as 
Harold Wilt of J. Walter Thompson, Ed Grauel of 
Eastman Kodak, Bill Sproull of Burroughs, Scotty 
Sawyer of Chirurg, Hi Cassidy of the McCarty 
Company, Bill Matthews of Y. & R., John Veckley 
of U. S. Steel, Fred Wittner, of his own agency, 
George Bond of Bond & Starr, Bill Farrell of 
Monsanto, John Maddox of Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Bill Schink of Basford, Howard Rose of Buchen, 
Dick Koehler of Westinghouse Air Brake, Dick 
Christian of our company and/or some others of 
equal stature and experience, sat down for three 
days to tackle this problem. Suppose that, after 
roughing out the framework, they asked repre- 
sentative ABC, BPA, VAC and unaffiliated pub- 
lishers of various sizes to sit with them at another 
meeting to hammer out basic standards and a bas- 
ic structure. Perhaps a completely independent 
but qualified leader like Dr. Lucas of N.Y.U. or 
Dr. Sandage of Illinois could preside. I think the 
job could be done. 


*, . Our only hope is to start over . . to build 
a single, new house specifically to provide a 
single comparable audit of business paper 
circulation.’—Marsteller 


Out with ‘politics’ . . It has been said that there 
can be no single audit until ABP and NBP merge. 
This, I think, is asking too much. I would instead 
suggest that with a single audit, ABP and NBP 
could continue with their programs as_ they 
wished. The presence of a single audit need be no 
deterrent to those publishers who feel there are 
fundamental values in paid circulation from sell- 
ing that philosophy hard. There would be no bar 
to the free controlled publisher promoting his 
wares as he wishes. 

What I am proposing is that we take audits out 
of the area of politics and competitive pressures, 
and let the selling be done on philosophies and on 
what the figures show, not how the figures are 
gathered. And I am proposing that we, at last, 
give our buyers truly comparable breakdowns. 

The standards of such an organization would 
necessarily be high. Some publishers will still say 
that they can’t, or can’t afford to qualify such an 
audit. That is one of the unfortunate things about 
getting a business started, or in operating a small 
business. But it is a fact of life. The very fact that 
it is more difficult or more expensive proportion- 
ately for the small manufacturer to conform to 
American Society for Testing Materials’ standards 
than it is for U. S. Steel, does not alter the fact 
that ASTM standards are desirable and even 
necessary to manufacturing progress. Nor does it 
mean that any less rigid standard is acceptable, 
regardless of the difficulty or cost of meeting 
ASTM minimums. 

Who would call such a meeting? 

In the absence of anyone else, if there is 
enough interest in this proposal, we at Marsteller, 
Rickard will be willing to take the initiative and 
then step back. If you agree it is worth pursuing, 
let’s hear from you. If it is hopeless, let such a 
group as I have outlined decide it is after making 
a college try. 


Too utopian? .. Many of you will say that this is 
utopian, and it is, but no more so than the utopian 
dream we have cherished for these past ten years 
that somehow soon one of the presently consti- 
tuted bureaus can give us what we so desperately 
need. Of this I am sure: unless something is done 
to put the buyers’ full influence behind a single 
audit, there will be no audit worth the paper on 
which it is reproduced. 

The days and years are slipping away. With all 
of our gains in creativity we are in danger of 
talking ourselves backward into circulation chaos, 
and business paper advertising—all business pa- 
per advertising—will be less and less a part of in- 
dustrial selling plans. a 
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Trade with Tunis . . A member of the U.S. trade mission 


to Tunis talks over marketing problems with Tunisian 


exporter. Such face-to-face discussions have greatly 
ontributed to world peace and international trade 


What should trade missions 





How have the Commerce Department's trade 
missions been benefiting you? How signif- 
icant are they to peace and international 
trade? Here are the answers, from Fred Witt- 
ner, the first industrial advertising man to go 


on such a mission . . 


By Fred Wittner 
President 
Fred Wittner Co 
New York 


lép Right at this moment, in a number of far- 
flung places of the world, small teams of American 
industrialists are spreading goodwill of inestim- 
able value to their country. In concentrated six- 
week periods they are working long hours, cover- 
ing vast distances and undergoing countless travel 
inconveniences—all without monetary remunera- 
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tion. In return they receive personal experiences, 
knowledge and _ satisfactions which cannot be 
measured in money. 

These private business men are part of a rela- 
tively unsung but tremendously significant pro- 
gram instituted a few years ago by President 
Eisenhower to encourage two-way trade between 
the United States and the rest of the world. The 
program: Trade Missions of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. 

The author of this article was the first industrial 
advertising agency man to go on such a mission 
(last fall to Yugoslavia). It was a rich, unforget- 
table experience, during which time I was never 
more proud to be a part of industrial advertising. 
This spring, Charles L. Rumrill, president, the 
Rumrill Co., Rochester, N.Y., was a member of 
the trade mission team which went to West Ger- 
many; and Robert N. D. Arndt, vice-president, 
Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & Keen, Phila- 
delphia, was with the team that went to Poland. 

Because of the great need for industrial mar- 





In India . . Nathaniel Knowles, leader of the U.S. trade mission 
to Northern India, addresses members of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry in New Delhi. 


In Japan . . Two trade mission members talk with 
Japanese at 1959 Tokyo Fair, one of many such fairs 
visited by trade missions 


Business papers vital . . With every trade mission go 1,000 
business papers and directories, such as these being studied at 


the Trade Information Center in New Delhi in 1958. 
‘Trademark’ . . This is the 


symbol of the trade mis- 
sions. 


mean to you! 


keting specialists to man the teams, this article 
will describe the objectives of the program, its 
accomplishments to date, and the reasons why in- 
dustry—yes, you who read this—should support 
it by making men available for the purpose. 

However, before I take you “behind the scenes,” 
let me say at the outset that I can conceive of no 
more valuable contribution by private enterprise 
to better long-term international relations. This 
partnership of industry and government in 
achieving person-to-person contacts between 
American and foreign business men widens our 
understanding of the expanding world of com- 
merce and, even more important, corrects the ex- 
isting image of America which prevails in other 
countries. 


Illwill ‘ambassadors’ .. If you have traveled 
abroad at all, you know that the image of the 
United States needs correcting. Every year hun- 
dreds of thousands of our fellow Americans go 
overseas as tourists; but unfortunately, they ac- 





Solving a problem . . Trade mission members talk over trade problems with Japanese business men 


complish little in building goodwill for their coun- 
try. Often, for the most part unintentionally, they 
hinder it. 

Better dressed, better fed, spending more money 
during their holidays than many natives acquire 
in their lifetimes, they create hostility instead of 
understanding. Welcomed for the dollars they 
bring, they leave little of lasting impact except 
envy. (Foreign aid in dollars only creates the 
same unwholesome impression. Nobody really 
likes a rich uncle. He could always give more “if 
he really wanted to.”’) 

Envy is the closest emotion to hate; so we as a 
nation must do more than merely impress other 
peoples with our wealth and high living standards. 
We must give of ourselves, share our knowledge 
and point the way to self-sufficiency, which peo- 
ples everywhere, regardless of their birthright, 
yearn to achieve. 

This the trade missions program is accomplish- 
ing—at an expense to taxpayers so small that it 
can scarcely be found in the budget report. 


Mission described . . The best way to describe 
the program is to quote from the U. S. Department 
of Commerce's “What is a Trade Mission?” (from 
its “Questions and Answers for Prospective Trade 
Mission Members”—which you can get by writing 
to the Trade Missions Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.): 


“The Department of Commerce considers the 
trade mission as the spearhead of its activities in 
the international field, carrying out at the grass 
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roots level—directly with the foreign business 
man—its functions to foster, promote and develop 
the foreign commerce of the United States: trade, 
investment, tourism, and general commercial re- 
lations. 

“A trade mission is a group of commercial men 
(usually three to five private business men ac- 
companied by a Department of Commerce lead- 
er) sent abroad to further the interests of the 
United States. For six or more weeks they visit the 
various cities in the country concerned and meet 
business and government executives in group 
meetings and individual consultations on how 
business is done with and in the United States. If 
timed to coincide with an important international 
trade fair, they maintain a U. S. Trade Informa- 
tion Center in the United States exhibit at the 
fair, where their consultation services are avail- 
able to all. 

“In the course of this period, and depending on 
the size of the business community in the country 
visited, they meet personally from 1,000 to 5,000 
or more business men, including the leaders of 


the country.” 


By the end of December, 1958, the Department 
of Commerce had organized and sponsored 63 
trade missions along these lines. These missions 
have carried the American business story and 
concrete evidence of unselfish American coopera- 
tion to 38 countries and more than 470 cities since 
the program began in January, 1955. 


Does it work? . . Has the program been success- 





ful? In answer, I will draw on my own and the 
experiences and reactions of my associates of the 
1958 Yugoslavia trade mission team. Also, I want 
to quote Samuel P. Hull, sales manager and di- 
rector, Worcester Stamped Metal Co., Worcester, 
Mass., who was a member of one of the first teams 
sent out from Washington (in 1955, to Italy): 

“Our objective as a group was selling, selling 
on many levels. We were selling our govern- 
ment’s sincerity and interest in promoting two- 
way trade; selling our president’s over-all in- 
terest and sincerity of purpose in bringing a closer 
rapprochement between countries; selling the 
American way of life and the democratic philos- 
ophy of our government. 

“A terrific impression was made on the people 
with whom we came in contact by the fact that 
we were there ... that we were willing to take 
several weeks away from our business, in some 
cases at considerable personal sacrifice, in order 
to discuss and attempt to solve business problems 
with them. It was a matter of no little importance 
in their minds that we were there to try to assist 
them. Certainly, our government has displayed 
and is displaying this same interest in helping 
them; but governments are, of necessity, some- 
what impersonal, at times very remote from the 
individual and his particular current problem. 

“But here was an individual, better yet, five in- 
dividuals—in person—keenly interested in hear- 
ing them out, in discussing all the innumerable 
details, and in giving direct, concrete help. It was 
new and wonderful. One of the first questions 
asked us wherever we went was, ‘Is your govern- 
ment going to continue this next year and the year 
after? Are you coming back again?’”’ 

That was also the biggest single reaction we ex- 
perienced in Yugoslavia: surprise and pleasure 
over our being there. In our case the United 
States was there for the third successive year, 
covering new areas of the country, meeting many 
business men who hadn’t been exposed to the pre- 
vious trade missions, inspecting new factories, 
visiting tourist resorts, answering more advanced 
questions. 


What and why... Other countries, particularly 
those where all industry is state-controlled, send 
out trade missions which are empowered to nego- 
tiate concrete trade agreements and to buy and 
sell products. U. S. trade missions, on the other 
hand, bring only information—information about 
American markets and how to reach them, Amer- 
ican tastes and how to satisfy them, American 
sources of equipment and raw materials and in- 
formation on how to attract more American 
tourists. 

Why should the United States send a trade mis- 
sion, at taxpayers’ expense, to a Communist-con- 
trolled country such as Yugoslavia? 

Here’s why: Tito and his “markedly brave, 
tenacious, kindly and perennially hopeful people” 
(as the Christian Science Monitor recently de- 


scribed them) are non-committed Communists. 
They broke with Stalin in 1948 and again with 
Khrushchev in 1955. 

Here Communism is not a monolithic structure 
attempting to shape all people in the same mold. 
The United States government recognizes this dif- 
ference. We have equipped the Yugoslav army, 
have helped to offset their deficiencies in wheat 
and are helping construct hydroelectric dams and 
fertilizer plants. 

As a result, Yugoslavia is not behind the iron 
curtain; we have an important window there from 
which to watch the satellite bloc; our U. S. Infor- 
mation Service and Voice of America operate 
without restrictions; and our embassy enjoys free 
intercourse with Tito’s government. 

In other words, we are being realistic. Sending 
trade missions of private business men to Yugo- 
slavia is an extension of this realism. It is for this 
same reason that we have sent trade missions to 
Poland during the last two years, why we en- 
courage the importation of Yugoslav and Polish 
products into America, and why we look with fa- 
vor on Americans visiting a country such as 
Yugoslavia (which, by the way, is one of the 
most beautiful in Europe, offering much to the 
American tourist). 


Trade mission at work . . Now let’s take a look 
at an actual U. S. trade mission (the one the au- 
thor was on) in action. Yugoslavia had suggested 
three areas of assistance for the 1959 U. S. trade 


mission: 


1. Assisting Yugoslavia in its important lead, zinc 
and copper industries (which constitute a sub- 
stantial portion of its exports to the United 
States), and providing information for its grow- 
ing machinery and metal fabrication industries. 
The business man assigned to this phase of the 


High readership Magazines, set up at Belgrade, 


Yugoslavia, trade information center, are in constant use 
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mission was John D. Dewhurst, president of Ar- 
row Tool Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 


2. Helping to increase American tourism to Yugo- 
slavia. Over 550,000 Americans visited Europe and 
the Mediterranean in 1957. They spent, exclusive 
of travel fares, $483 million. Less than one-half of 
one per cent of this money was spent in Yugo- 
slavia. The business man assigned was Robert C. 
Gordon, advertising sales manager of Time. 


3. Explaining American marketing methods and 
techniques. Since Yugoslavia’s exports to the 
United States have risen slowly to $33 million an- 
nually, a greater understanding by Yugoslavia’s 
business men and tourism officials of the im- 
portant place of sales promotion, advertising and 
public relations would enable them to communi- 
cate more effectively about their products, serv- 
ices and facilities. The author of this article was 


the business man assigned. 


Accompanying this trio were Wendell Moore of 
the Trade Missions Division, as team leader; Har- 
old E. Allen of the Department of Commerce, as 
assistant team leader; Ross Titus of the economic 
section of the American embassy; Aleksandar 
Ozerovic of U.S. Information Service, Belgrade, 
as translator; and Stefan Zec of the Yugoslavia 
Federal Chamber of Commerce. 

The team was briefed for four days in Wash- 
ington by Commerce and State Department offi- 
cials in Washington, and for several days on ar- 
rival in Belgrade by Foreign Service and USIS 
officials at the American embassy. 


Tough schedule . . Then we started criss-cross- 
ing the Yugoslav mountains with Bronka and 
Luka, the Ambassador’s and Charge d’affaires’ 
chauffeurs, in a Chevrolet limousine and a Ford 
station wagon. 

During the succeeding six weeks we spent sev- 
eral days in each of the trade information centers 
of the American pavillions at the Belgrade and 
Zagreb Fairs, held group meetings in 10 cities of 
the country’s 6 Republics, and visited 11 tour- 
ist resorts and 16 industrial plants. 

When we returned to Belgrade at the end of 
September we had put 4,000 miles on the speed- 
ometers of the embassy’s cars, 75% of this mile- 
age being over steep mountain roads. In addition, 
we had flown from Belgrade to Skoplje, from 
Lake Ohred to Belgrade, from Belgrade to Tito- 
grad and from Split to Belgrade—not to mention 
an overnight rail trip on the famous Orient Ex- 
press from Sarajevo to Zagreb, and a cruise down 
the Adriatic by motorship from Rijeka to Split. 

In these six weeks we didn’t have a day off. 
Most mornings we were up at 5 or 6 a.m. to push 
on to the next meeting over hazardous, winding 
roads, stopping en route to visit factories, exchange 
Slivovic (plum brandy, the Yugoslav’s vodka) 
toasts with officials; partake of seven-course offi- 


cial luncheons and dinners; and answer innu- 
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merable questions about American industry, 
American markets, American tastes, American 
attitudes. Questions like: 

“What are the major metal fabricating markets 
in the United States?” At Yugoslavia’s largest 
steel mill (Zenica, in the Republic of Bosnia— 
Herzegovina) we gave the managing director and 
commercial director a copy of Steel’s marketing 
map of the metal-working industries. You would 
think we had included them in the Marshall Plan! 

“Where in the United States can we buy steel 
plate for ships—and equipment for machining it?” 
In the shipbuilding city of Rijeka (the former 
Italian city of Fiume) we left a copy of Iron Age’s 
1958 “Annual Review” issue. The expressions of 
gratitude were embarrassing. 

“Which American advertising agencies, special- 
izing in export, would like an affiliation with the 
leading Yugoslav advertising agency?” (Believe 
it or not, there are 18 American-type advertising 
agencies in that small country (the size of Ore- 
gon). 


Business papers . . How can a small team of 
specialists answer all these questions? The answer 
is the availability of American business maga- 
zines. With every trade mission, the Department 
of Commerce sends a commercial library, consist- 
ing of 1,000 business publications and directories, 
covering every category of American private in- 
dustry. 

This is the “research department” of the trade 
mission. The library is set up in the U.S. pavilion 
at the country’s international trade fair. The pub- 
lications enable members of the mission to an- 
swer questions quickly about conditions in a par- 
ticular industry or market: where specific prod- 
ucts can be purchased, marketing techniques, 
price trends, tariffs, convention dates, etc. 

I said at the outset that I was never more proud 
of being a part of industrial marketing. When I 
watched Yugoslav business and government offi- 
cials stand in amazement before row after row of 
American business, trade and technical maga- 
zines, I knew, if I never did before, how vital our 


business press is. 


Unforgettable . . If I have stirred your interest 
in the trade missions programs and you feel that 
either you or one of the executives of your com- 
pany would participate, you can get all of the de- 
tails by writing to: E. Paul Hawk, Director, Trade 
Missions Division, Office of Trade Promotion, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

If you go on a trade mission, you'll never re- 
gret or forget the experience. In the words of one 
trade mission “alumnus”: 

“It is the cheapest investment ever made for the 
best results. I personally feel that in the seven 
weeks I was in that country, I contributed more 
to the service of my country than in the entire 
four years I was in the United States Army.” & 





How to wri 


es 


posh copy — 


without a Yankee’ accent 


80% of this country’s ex- 
ports go to Latin America, admen should 
know how to present their wares in the lan- 
guage of the market. Yet, the most common 
criticism of U. S. exporters to Latin Ameri- 


Because nearly 


ca is that they do not produce Spanish 
language sales literature. Here’s what to do 
about it... 


By E tt P. Lang 
Vice-President 
Agricultura de las Americas and 
World Farming 
Kansas City, Mo 





lgé» Because U.S. business is becoming increas- 
ingly dependent upon export for a big slice of 
total sales volume, advertising men more fre- 
quently are being asked to develop promotion 
programs geared to selling overseas. International 
advertising has become so important to some 
manufacturers that agency shifts are often 
credited to the new agency’s proficiency in foreign 
marketing. And more and more agencies are set- 
ting up distinct international divisions to serve the 
export side of their client’s programs. So don’t be 
surprised if you find yourself with new responsi- 
bilities for overseas sales promotion. 

No other area of the world is quite as important 
to U.S. companies or receives as much attention 
from advertising people as does Latin America 
(Mexico, Central and South America). And this 
is as it should be, because nearly 80% of our ex- 
ports go to these countries. We sell them $3.3 bil- 


lion worth of goods each year and do more busi- 
ness with Latin America than with Europe, Asia, 
Africa and Oceania combined. Consequently, the 
ability to sell these neighboring republics is a 
skill which ad practitioners should acquire. 


Habla Vd. espanol? . . Any travel folder will 
tell you that the official and universal language 
of Latin America is Spanish-—except for Brazil, 
where Portuguese, a tongue not widely different 
from Spanish, is spoken. Some executives in the 
import-export trade can speak and read English. 
A limited number of employes of hotels and res- 
taurants in the tourist centers are likewise bi- 
lingual. Nevertheless the universal language is 
Spanish. In view of this, your advertising, point- 
of-purchase materials, sales literature, owner’s 
manuals, etc. should be in that language. You will 
find that our European competitors invariably 
produce a wide array of sales helps in Spanish. 
But the most common criticism of U.S. exporters 
by the overseas trade is the dearth of Spanish 
language sales literature. 

Distributors say that the Latin preference for 
U.S. goods is often diverted because of this lack 
of information in a language the customer can 
understand. Many North Americans think there 
are several different kinds of Spanish and that 
Castilian is superior. Actually, Castilian consists 
only in a modification in pronunciation. This 
would, of course, not be evident in reading. 
Among Latin Americans “castellano” is a synonym 
for Spanish. It means the language spoken or 
written in its purest form, embodying good choice 
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of words with grammatical correctness. It is free 
of words of Indian origin or expressions em- 
ployed only locally. Of course, your advertising 
should be translated into such universal and 
readily understood language. 


From English to Spanish . . This brings us to 
the matter of preparing advertising copy for the 
Latin American market. Yes, you can write it 
first in English and then turn it over to a good 
translator to put into Spanish. But remember to 
be careful in selecting your translator. Look for 
these qualities: 


1. Technical knowledge. It’s all too evident that 
many translators have a good literary knowledge 
of both English and Spanish, but know nothing 
of the technical aspects of many products. Conse- 
quently, they don’t know appropriate Spanish 
terminology. This is the same kind of problem 
you might have if you knew nothing of nuclear 
physics and attempted to prepare a brochure on 
atomic proximity fuses. Like any other language, 
Spanish has its own technical vocabulary for 
parts, processes, products, etc. Where these vary 
from country to country, further skill is demanded 
for an adequate translation. 


2. Copywriting ability. Many otherwise good 
translations are ineffectual because the translator 
lacked this ability. The Spanish copy had no 
“punch.” Not every individual is gifted with copy- 
writing skill, regardless of proficiency in lan- 
guages. A good translation carries into Spanish 
the same persuasive tone it had in English. 

But even the best translation can be ruined be- 
cause of embarrassing errors in spelling, accent- 
ing of wrong letters or worse, the total lack of 
accent marks, improper breaking of words at ends 
of lines, ete. But most of these mistakes, which 
reflect most unfavorably upon the advertiser, are 
easy to avoid. Proofreading by the translators is 
the method recommended. Typesetting by shops 
experienced in foreign language composition is 
another way. 


Seven copywriting tips .. Here are some tips 
on advertising preparation for the copywriter: 


1. Don’t be bombastic. Avoid the use of sweeping 
generalizations. Latins aren’t as “conditioned” to 
advertising as we are. Hence, they will read your 
copy carefully looking for supporting evidence of 
your claims. If they don’t find it, they will regard 
you and your company as charlatans—your prod- 
uct as highly suspect. 


2. Don’t take liberties with Spanish. When you 
invent words or coin expressions, you offend the 
reader. This language, unlike our own, does not 
lend itself so readily to slang or the creation of 
new words or phrases. The bad Spanish that re- 
sults from attempts to translate these expressions 
is most distasteful. 
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3. Employ simple, easy-to-understand terms. 
Strive for concise, clear language. To avoid trans- 
lation complications, don’t use a string of adjec- 
tives to modify a single noun. Although this is 
common in English copywriting, Spanish is not 
amenable to such constructions. Make it a prac- 
tice to pick out the adjective that does the job 
best and use it. If additional description is needed, 
write another sentence or sentences as required. 


4. Allow sufficient space in layouts. Spanish runs 
about 20% longer than the English from which it 
is translated. When you size copy to fit in English, 
you get a crowded, unattractive text in Spanish. 
By allowing the extra space, you save headaches 
later. 


5. Stress product features that count. Most dura- 
ble goods cost considerably more in these coun- 
tries than here at home. Transportation and han- 
dling make for the increased price. Durability, 
trouble-free service, long life, low cost operation, 
etc. are major buying considerations. 


6. Lay off competitive copy unless you’re sure 
you need it. Before you launch a competitive sales 
effort, it’s a good idea to be sure that you are 
faced with a competitive problem. Many manu- 
facturers think they have reached the competitive 
stage of market development when they are still 
in the missionary phase. This is especially true 
in the case of products which require an educa- 
tional effort. 


7. List your distributor in your ads. If at all pos- 
sible, include a list of your distributors. Such 
lists make your campaign more merchandisable 
to the trade and also tell prospects where to go 
to buy your product. 


Long term prospects bright. . All trend studies 
on Latin America indicate greater business and 
industrial growth for the area. Hence the future 
is rather bright, but advertising programs should 
be geared to the fact that the market for most 
products is still in the development state. Ac- 
cordingly, budgets should be based on the task to 
be done and not closely tied to past sales or an- 
ticipated sales for a short run period. Consistency, 
even if it results in small space, is better than a 
big splash. a 





Big bonus for IM readers 


. . Inserted separately in this issue is 
the 18th IM Encyclopedia of Marketing, 
‘A Basic Guide to Communicating.”’ Ad- 
ditional copies of this informative 
guide are available at 50c each from: 
IM Reprint Department, 200 E. Illinois 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Well worth watching . 


color ad (cover and spread shown here) to introduce its new 


More competition for metals: 





. Du Pont used this four-page, two- 


This is Du Pont Delrin: 


1 1 tighby cr) stalline, stable 








plastic, Delrin. Campaign will be intensified, beginning this 
month. Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn is the agency 


Du Pont introduces Delrin 


dep One of the hottest develop- 
ments in the metalworking indus- 
try in years is the recent introduc- 
tion by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del., of “Delrin” 
acetal resin, a new kind of plastic 
which will offer serious competi- 
tion to aluminum, zinc and brass 
diecasting metals. 

Delrin was introduced officially 
by Du Pont with a four-page two- 
color ad in May 2 Business Week. 
The advertising agency is BBDO, 
New York. 

Du Pont says Delrin represents 
three years of testing, 300 man- 
years of laboratory research, and 
financial investment that exceeds 
what it put into Nylon develop- 
ment. 

While De Pont is reluctant to re- 
lease any information on advertis- 
ing plans, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
has found out elsewhere that the 
announcement ad will be followed 
with two-page ads in the July 11, 
Aug. 15, Sept. 19 and Nov. 21 is- 
sues of Business Week. The ads will 
be two-color on one page, black and 


white on the other, in spread or 
back-to-back fashion. 


The July ad has been placed to’ 


coincide with Du Pont’s opening 
of a new plant at Parkersburg, W. 
Va., to manufacture Delrin in com- 
mercial quantities. The price is now 
about 95 cents a pound, but is ex- 
pected to fall to around 80c. 

Edwin J. O’Brien, advertising su- 
pervisor on Delrin in the polychem- 
icals department, told IM the May 
ad actually climaxed three years 
spent by Du Pont engineers in mar- 
ket development. The product is 
still in the domain of R. J. Man- 
ning, product manager. 

The product, introduced, or at 
least announced by Du Pont in 
September, 1956, has been given 
a gradual increase in promotional 
efforts, such as direct mail, prod- 
uct literature, exhibits, and news 
releases in selected industries and 
media. It’s expected these promo- 
tional phases will be intensified. 

Delrin, according to reports, had 
been supplied in limited quantities 
to more than 250 companies by Du 


Pont for testing in automobile parts 
(instrument clusters, fuel pumps, 
carburetors), bearings and _ bush- 
ings. 

A speedometer gearshaft of Del- 
rin ran against a steel worm gear 
for 100,000 miles at 110 mph. with 
little wear. Aerosol bottles report- 
edly held up under 13 times nor- 
mal pressures. The material ap- 
pears to work well in hardware, 
business machines, plumbing items 
and Aerosol bottles. 

While the product costs several 
times as much as zinc, it will catch 
up with its metal competition in 
lower machining, finishing and ship- 
ping costs, the company says. 

Du Pont says the product has 
tensile strength of 10,000 psi at 
room temperature, good dimension- 
al stability, resistance to chemicals 
and solvents, resistance to fatigue 
and creep, and is rigid and slippery 
(“great for bearings”). 

The product, according to the first 
ad, can even be used for clothing 
fitments, such as zippers, clasps. 
and snaps. » 
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@ Expanded production facili- 
ties, increased productivity per 
man and machine, etc., have 
brought about overproduction. 
As a result, today’s most critical 
business need is to create cus- 
tomers. 


® Based upon years of market- 
ing consulting work, the author 
believes that the most neglected 
area for improvement of sales 
and profits is salesman selection 
and development—with the 
emphasis on development. 


@ No doubt a survey of all the 
marketing managers and sales 
managers in America would in- 
dicate every one of them would 
endorse the basic concept of 
sales training for new salesmen. 
But even more important is a 
program to provide  supple- 
mentary or advanced training 
for experienced men. Here's 
how to get such a program 
started. . 


~Y 
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By Howard H. Horton 
r Marketing Consultant 
Rogers, Slade & Hill 
vonsultants 

Y 


New rk 


fép For any company doing more 
than $5- or $10-million in gross 
sales annually, or employing more 
than 25 salesmen, we suggest that 
the marketing staff should include a 
salesman-development manager. 
This does not imply a function 
“in addition to other duties.” It is 
a full-time job with full opportunity 
to make a major contribution to 
the over-all marketing success. (I 
shall not delve into the qualifica- 
tions and responsibilities of the 
salesman-development manager. 
That is another subject.) Here, how- 
ever, is how the salesman-develop- 
ment manager should begin: 
Assuming the salesman-develop- 
ment manager has good familiarity 
with the field, and has carefully re- 
searched all of the available com- 
pany history on the subject of mar- 
keting, we think his first step should 
be to solicit the ideas and sugges- 


tions of marketing 
management. This includes manage- 
ment’s ideas of manpower stand- 
ards, program scheduling, and of 
the most needed elements of such 
a program. This “idea solicitation” 
can be done with a questionnaire 
and supplementary interviews with 
all key sales and marketing execu- 
tives. 


everyone in 


Three years minimum .. Top 
operating management should not 
be overlooked in soliciting sugges- 
tions. At the outset it is essential to 
secure agreement from top manage- 
ment concerning the continuity for 
the salesmen-development program. 
It should be agreed that for best 
results the program should be 
planned for a basic minimum of 
three years. 

The next step in building the ac- 
tual program is to prepare a ques- 
tionnaire for all field salesmen, so- 
liciting their suggestions for the 
new program. The covering letter 
will explain that improved perform- 
ance is the sole purpose of the pro- 
gram. 

Solicit their suggestions and ideas 








training new and old salesmen 


for the materials, the techniques, 
etc., that they would like to have 
included. The response will be grat- 
ifying, and will indicate the sales- 
men’s enthusiasm for the opportun- 
ity for self-improvement. 

Next is the preparation of a ques- 
tionnaire for the field sales man- 
agers. This questionnaire would be 
similar to that used for the field 
salesmen. 

The salesman-development man- 
ager should also prepare for the 
field sales managers an evaluation 
report, covering each salesman un- 
der their supervision. This is a con- 
fidential form in which a candid 
appraisal of the attitudes and per- 
formance results of each salesman 
is requested—in terms of 10 or 12 
specific areas of selling techniques 
and operations. 

It is also of substantial value to 
ask for a similar evaluation of all 
the field salesmen by those mem- 
bers of headquarters marketing 
management who are acquainted 
with the field men. 

With the returns in, a tabulation 
and analysis can be made of the re- 
sponses to the questionnaire sent 


to the field salesmen, the ques- 
tionnaires to the sales management, 
the evaluations of the field sales- 
men by both field sales management 
and headquarters management. This 
analysis will indicate the desires of 
the salesmen in terms of subject 
matter plus the development needs 
of the salesmen according to their 
supervisors. 

It is quite unlikely that anything 
particularly novel will develop from 
these sources of information. This 
should cause no concern because 
this first phase is designed solely to 
provide the foundation for a long- 
range program of successful selling 
procedures. 

The salesman-development man- 
ager may now proceed to build a 
program of elements and program 
subjects, and to review the draft 
program with marketing manage- 
ment. Such a review will probably 
evaluate past training activities done 
by the company, which will be of 
some value in preparing the new 
program. 


Preparing a budget .. Next is 
preparing the budget, estimating the 


cost of all elements (including ex- 
penses and travel costs), and secur- 
ing approval from marketing man- 
agement—and others if necessary. 

Adequate cushion should be pro- 
vided for unforeseen contingencies. 
It is quite possible that some sales- 
manship may be involved in this 
particular step. It is suggested that 
the proposed budget be offered as 
“an investment to increase selling 
effectiveness”—not as an “expense” 
to be incurred. 

After the budget approval the 
salesman-development manager 
should review the outlined program 
with headquarters marketing man- 
agement. Doubtless this will pro- 
vide additional suggestions, perhaps 
requiring certain modifications and 
revisions in the over-all activities. 
This review will be particularly 
valuable in terms of avoiding mis- 
takes of the past and in preventing 
conflicts with other programs then 
current in marketing. 


Scheduling events . . Next comes 
the preparation of a draft text and 
schedule of each main element. It 
is probable that there will be a 
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series of meetings, either local or 
national or both. 

Such meetings may require train- 
ing the headquarters or field leaders 
who will conduct the meetings. It 
will surely involve the preparation 
of various materials, props, dra- 
matizations, films, etc., some of 
which may best be prepared by out- 
side specialists. 

There will be countless details— 
and numerous problems. The as- 
signment of specific topics to quali- 
fied meeting leaders is very im- 
portant, and will likely entail script 
revisions in collaboration with the 
chosen leaders. 

The selection and 
proper meeting rooms is a time- 
consuming detail—but important to 
the success of the program. Select- 
ing a program theme, announce- 
ments and internal publicity, ar- 
rangements for guest speakers, pro- 
vision for display of products or 
equipment are a few more examples 
of the necessary details. 

Even the first phases of a well 
salesman-development 


securing of 


planned 
program may include: 


1. Meetings, conferences, work- 


shops—local, regional, national. 


2. Slide films, sound slides, mov- 


ing pictures—color or black and 


white. 

3. Transcriptions, recordings. 
4. Charts, drawings, 
exhibits, products. 


photographs, 


5. Presentations, manuals. 


6. Special and standard booklets, 
fact sheets, bulletins. 

7. Advertising, merchandising, sales 
promotion displays. 


8. Maps, prospect or customer lists, 
report forms, sales control data. 


8. Special incentive campaigns. 

10. Closed circuit television. 

11. Guest speakers. 

12. Dramatizations, skits, panels. 
It may be appropriate to offer 

some specific techniques that have 

worked well. We think they are 


fairly new. The first, guest speakers, 
has at least two applications. For a 
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sales development meeting or con- 
ference, invite an important prospect 
or customer, or industry consultant, 
asking him to address your sales- 
men on a topic like “what a custom- 
er expects from you.” 

A talk of 15 or 20 minutes, fol- 
lowed by a question and answer 
period, will be stimulating to the 
salesmen and give them another 
valuable point of view. 

As part of a training program for 
new salesmen, invite a valued cus- 
tomer to talk less formally—for per- 
haps 30 to 40 minutes—on “how to 
best serve our business.” 

The second specific technique is 
an adaption of a tv quiz show—in 
reverse. Announce, at the beginning 
of a salesman-development meeting 
running a day or more, that near 
the end of the program all of the 
company executives will be on stage 
to be interrogated on any business 
subject. 


MARKETING'S MAJOR RESPONSIBILITIES 


Distribution Methods 


Sales Strategy 


Pricing Policies 


Sales Service 





Sales Budgets and Profits 


Sales Forecasts and Quotas 


Solicit written, unsigned questions 
and provide a sealed box for de- 
posit. One of the salesmen, or a field 
supervisor, can be designated as 
moderator. Allow at least 90 min- 
utes if the group consists of 25 or 
more people. 

After all written questions are 
answered, ask for verbal questions 
from the audience. This “reverse 
quiz panel” will be valuable to out- 
line company planning, interpret 
policies, and communicate useful 
information. The men will love it. 


A summary .. Effective salesman- 
ship can convert prospects into cus- 
tomers. A well conceived and skill- 
fully administered salesman-de- 
velopment program will pay off for 
all concerned. The constructive and 
profitable results which such a pro- 
gram can deliver are desirable at 
any time; they are doubly necessary 
today. & 





According to marketing consultant Howard H. Horton, of all the 
major responsibilities of marketing management, one, salesmen se- 
lection and development, stands out as offering the greatest potential 
for increasing sales. He ranks it ahead of the following major re- 


sponsibilities: 


Short- and Long-Range Planning and Programming 
Organizing Over-All Marketing Administration 


Market Research and Analysis 


New Product Development and Packaging 


Advertising, Sales Promotion and Merchandising 


Sales Territories and Field Supervision 


Customer and Trade Relations 


Salesman’s Compensation and Incentives 


Coordinating, Directing and Controlling 
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How Friden picks good 


sales and service men 


Here’s a practical testing system that assures the home 
office of placing top quality salesmen in field branches. 


Geépy A common-sense psychological testing and 
evaluation program can be a powerful cohesive 
force in building a decentralized sales organiza- 
tion. 

Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Cal., office equipment 
manufacturer, has found this to be the case in ex- 
panding its sales program. This company’s 140 
branch and agency offices are run by managers, 
who function as individual business men and do 
their own hiring. But the caliber of salesmen and 
servicemen they select is of vital interest to the 
company because these men will be responsible 
for the sale and performance of Friden equipment. 

The objective of the Friden program is to help 
the local managers make the personnel selections. 
With a growing company, lack of such support 
might create situations in which expediency would 
lead to the hiring of the available applicant, 
whether he is well-qualified for the job or not. 


How it works .. To help the local managers pick 
good men Friden set up a Field Personnel Depart- 
ment, which provides psychological tests that can 
be administered by the branch and agency man- 
agers on a local level. The department then evalu- 


ates the results at the Friden Educational Center 


in Rochester, N. Y., and makes a hiring recom- 


mendation to the local branch or agency manager. 

The program fits well within the company’s 
structure, since use of the testing and evaluation 
program is voluntary on the part of the manager. 
And it has won wide acceptance—80°% of the field 
offices have used the service. 

In the first year of the program, 497 tests were 
administered and evaluated for sales and service 
men. In the first quarter of the following year, the 
rate of testing had doubled over the same period 
in the previous year. So within 15 months after 
this effort got under way, field managers had been 
provided with a close look at the potential of 778 
men they were considering as employes. 


Three advantages . . The program has three 
basic advantages: 


1. It is a low cost program. The expenditures- 
per-man-tested amount to little more than $5 for 
the entire program. This is only a fraction of what 
many psychological testing programs cost in in- 
dustry, of course. There is no charge to the 
branches, the entire cost being borne by Friden. 


2. It provides the local manager with an authori- 


tative guide which may support his own opinion 
or lead him to re-examine it. He has a reference 
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point which will help him come to a sound de- 
cision. But he still has the total responsibility for 
the hiring decision 


3. It weighs the information that is obtained in a 
balanced fashion. Essentially, the recommendation 
that is made remains a business man’s judgment 
rather than a calculated scientific verdict 


All these factors dovetail tightly with Friden’s 
current emphasis on manpower. The goal is to in- 
crease sales volume. To do that the firm must con- 
tinue to increase sales coverage. And to do that, 


it must increase manpower. 


The educational center . . This emphasis on 
manpower was one of the major motivations be- 
hind the establishment of the educational cente1 
in Rochester. There, in an ivy-covered building 
on a former college campus, more than $700,000 
worth of integrated data processing equipment has 
been collected to provide detailed training in busi- 
ness systems involving repetitive use of informa- 
tion without repetitive human effort. Training 
programs also cover Friden calculating and adding 
machines and mailroom equipment. 

Friden customers and prospects, as well as in- 
terested business groups, make up an important 
segment of the educational center’s “student 
body.” But the major training effort is directed at 
the company’s sales and service people. 

The cost to Friden for each salesman in a four- 
week school program is approximately $500. The 
company’s cost for each branch serviceman in a 
14-week training program is approximately $3,000. 
And the expenses paid by the manager for each 
of the employes he sends to the educational cen- 
ter exceed these. Accordingly, it was to the mu- 
tual interest of both company and manager that 
the training investment be protected by an effec- 
tive applicant-screening program. 


Putting the test program to work .. To get the 
field personnel testing and evaluation program 
under way, each branch and agency office was is- 
sued standardized employe application forms, 
testing material, telephone check sheets, reference 
form letters and medical forms for service appli- 
‘ants (who must receive a local physical examin- 
ation.) 
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And Friden put the situation to managers very 
bluntly; “The success of this entire program de- 
pends on the cooperation and support which you 
give it. We are confident that through your sup- 
port we can be of real assistance to you. . .” 

The fact that an application form accompanies 
the testing material is significant, for it emphasizes 
that the psychological evaluation is only one seg- 
ment of the employe selection process. This was 
pointed out very carefully at a national sales 
meeting during which the Friden manpower pro- 
gram was reviewed completely. 

No matter how much is said and written about 
other approaches, the employment application 
form and personal interview are the best basic 
tools available for selecting personnel. The pat- 
terned interview which explores the applicant’s 
past history, family, working experience, motiva- 
tion and personality taps the primary source of 
information. It serves a triple purpose—helping 
to determine the applicant’s qualifications, estab- 
lishing a friendly and confident relationship and 
informing the applicant about the company. 

Psychological testing should be used only as a 
guide—not to provide the complete answer to a 
hiring situation. And that is what the Friden test- 
ing program does, supplementing the application, 
interview and reference information that is ob- 
tained. 

To establish this testing guide, three profession- 
ally-created tests and one developed by the com- 
pany are used. Sales applicants are administered 
two of these, intended to provide insight into per- 
sonality and mental ability. 

The personality test, developed by a consulting 
psychologist in Rochester, consists of 100 yes-or- 
no questions which provide a thorough self-eval- 
uation by the applicant. Some examples: “Do you 
see more fun or humor in things when you are 
in a group than when alone?” “Do you frequently 
entrust others with important assignments?” “Are 
you easily moved to tears?” 

The other is the Wonderlic Personnel Test, 
which requires a display of vocabulary, mathema- 
tics and logic: “Ingenious; ingenuous—Do these 
words have similar meanings; contradictory; mean 
neither same nor opposite?” “Two men caught 
36 fish; X caught 5 times as many as Y. How many 
fish did Y catch?” “Assume that the first 2 state- 
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ments are true. Is the final one false, not certain: 
Great men are ridiculed. I am ridiculed. I am a 
great man.” There are 50 such questions. 

Service job applicants also take these tests. In 
addition, they take comprehension test, which give 
the company an idea of the applicant’s basic me- 
chanical and electrical knowledge. 


Evaluating results . . The tests are administered 
by the local branch manager following the per- 
sonal interview. The managers are briefed on the 
simple testing techniques beforehand. 

Completed tests, together with all other mate- 
rial the manager has gathered about the applicant, 
is sent at once to the educational center at Ro- 
chester. Managers include a fairly comprehensive 
statement on the interview. This material is re- 
viewed and evaluated at once. In almost every 
case, a recommendation is on its way to the local 
manager within 24 hours. 

Test-marking is handled by a staff assistant 
who helps administer the field personnel program. 
Results are entered on an employment aptitude 
tests report. This provides the branch manager 
with an evaluation of the applicant’s gregarious- 
ness, self-confidence, organization, aggressiveness, 
understanding of other people and emotional sta- 
bility. It also reports and interprets the results of 
the Wonderlic, mechanical comprehension and 
electrical aptitude tests. 

The plant physician at Rochester checks service 
applicant medical reports to determine if the per- 
son is acceptable physically. And all these factors, 
with the manager’s interview report, are weighed 
in a covering recommendation letter which is sent 
to the manager to help him make his decision. 


Test system is flexible . . In making this recom- 
mendation, the evaluation is subjective, rather 
than objective. A poor rating in one personality 
category would not necessarily disqualify an ap- 
plicant if other factors were favorable. Considera- 
tion in reviewing the tests is that aggressiveness 
and emotional stability are the two most impor- 
tant factors for a salesman, and these are re- 
viewed with special care. 

There is flexibility in administering the tests, 
too. It has been found that the Wonderlic test 


sometimes trips up men who have been out of 
school for some time and they may not do as well 
mathematically as a more recent student. When 
this happens we may ask the manager to readmin- 
ister the test if other factors are favorable and he 
feels it is important enough to make the effort. 
Often, the applicant will do better on the second 
attempt merely because he is more relaxed with 
what has been an unfamiliar subject for him. 

In the case of service applicants, the marking 
of mechanical and electrical tests is more rigid. 
Branch office servicemen, unlike salesmen, are 
employed directly by Friden. A minimum mark 
for acceptance has been established here because 
more specific knowledge is required in this job. 
The testing of salesmen is designed to indicate 
whether the applicant is inclined toward sales in 
general, rather than system-selling in particular. 


Results . . What has the thought and effort that 
went into this program yielded for Friden? 

Friden administrators of the testing program 
say: 

“Primarily, it has given us information about 
the applicant. We have a broader range of infor- 
mation and it is double-checked, by the local 
manager and at the educational center. It gives 
us what we want to know, and that is the deter- 
mining factor in deciding its usefulness. 

“The testing and evaluation program also helps 
support our personnel pool. Whenever we learn of 
an applicant in one area where a Friden office 
does not need a man at the moment, we are able 
to make him available to another office where he 
is needed. Our managers keep us advised of their 
personnel needs and we thus are able to provide 
hiring guidance on a national scale which would 
not be possible for a manager operating only on 
a local level. 

“Measuring specific results in a program like 
this, of course, hardly is possible. We had some 
indication of its effectiveness when the tests were 
administered to a group already in training at the 
educational center. The testing marks checked out 
90% with the selections that already had been 
made. Ultimately, sales performance will give the 
answer, and right now Friden sales are on the 


rise.” * 
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By Ted Sanchagrin 
IM Eastern Editor 


® For “her pioneering work in co- 
ordinating advertising with sales and 
marketing,” Mrs. Arthur J. Stem- 
mler has been named Advertising 
Woman of the Year. The award 
comes from the Council on Wom- 
en’s Advertising Clubs of the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America. 

If the married name doesn’t ring 
a bell with industrial advertisers, 
her professional name should. She 
is Harriet Raymond, advertising 
manager of the plastics division at 
Corp. of America. She 
describes herself as “a vicarious 
parent,” lives in Peter Cooper Vil- 
lage in Manhattan, where children 
identify her as “Aunt Harriet.” 

Miss Raymond coordinates ad- 
vertising, sales and marketing by 
maintaining contact with all 100 
and 6,000 customers of 
Celanese, according to the AFA 
press release which Celanese dis- 
tributed to its salesmen and 275 
newspapers. 

Is it possible to keep in touch 
with so many, really? “Yes,” Miss 
Raymond says. “You get to know 
them all after 21 years as ad man- 
ager.” A small, bubbly woman, 
whose hair shows only tracings 
of gray, she has been in plastics 
all her business life. 

At 14, she joined the Atlantic 
Comb Co. while attending school 


Celanese 


salesmen 
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Celanese’s Harriet Raymond, 


Ad-woman-of-the-year, says . . 


‘Industrial ads 
are too 


nuts-and-boltsy’ 


at night. When that company was 
taken over by the Celluloid Co. in 
1924 she remained in the sales de- 
partment, becoming assistant adver- 
tising manager in 1936 and ad man- 
ager in 1938. When Celluloid be- 
came the plastic division of Cel- 
anese in 1941 she was named di- 
vision ad manager. 

“In advertising we're part of 
marketing and sales, and our ad- 
vertising agency is, too,’ Miss Ray- 
mond says. 

Through the advertising agency, 
Ellington & Co., she estimates Cel- 
anese uses 60 business papers for 
its advertising messages on Forti- 
cel, Fortiflex and Marco. The bulk 
of the division ad dollars go into 
the business papers, she emphasizes, 
with a modest consumer campaign. 

“Industrial advertising should be 
facts, but not chained to them in 
its execution,” she told INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING. “The industrial adver- 
tiser is assailed by more gratuitous 
advice, exhorting him to use facts, 
ma’am, no cheesecake, ma’am, no 
emotion, ma’am.” 

She feels some industrial adver- 
tisers get “awfully nuts-and-bolt- 
sy.” Too much so, she adds, saying, 
“You'll find the engineer and the 
purchasing agent respond to good 
art, a minimum of flummery, a 
minimum of facts.” 

Miss Raymond doesn’t like the 
industrial advertising business to 
be all pure and holy and too seri- 


ous. She feels it’s a serious busi- 
ness, but that it doesn’t necessarily 
have to appear to be. She says she 
depends on the ad agency to help 
keep her perspective on an even 
keel between the two extremes. 

The ad-woman-of-the-year 
spends more than the allotted seven 
hours a day in industrial advertis- 
ing, traveling rather extensively 
and participating in association 
work. She was president of the Ad- 
vertising Women of New York in 
1956-58, has been a member of the 
Society of the Plastics Industry’s 
public relations committee since 
SPI was founded and is a member 
of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers industrial advertising and 
chemical advertising committees. 
She is not, incidentally, a member 
of National Industrial Advertisers 
Association. 

Last year she was the first woman 
ever to win the SPI’s award for 
“outstanding service to the rein- 
forced plastics industry.” This 
award added a few more titles to 
her multi-phased life. Accompany- 
ing encomiums in the SPI presenta- 
tion refer to her as “First Lady of 
Plastics” and “Miss Plastics Indus- 
try,” terms resurrected at the Ad 
Woman of the Year presentation in 
Minneapolis. 

How did the latest award affect 
her, she was asked. Her reply: “It 
was a great emotional binge, and I 
cried.” ® 





By W. M. Dickson 
Merchandising Department 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association 
Tacoma, Wash. 


gy Industrial catalogs aren't 
worth the paper they’re printed on 
—unless they are designed to pro- 
duce a “buying action,” such as: 


1. Placing an order. 
2. Calling in a salesman, or. . 
3. Writing a specification. 


Catalogs trigger these actions. 
That’s why they’re one of indus- 
try’s most vital and important mar- 
keting tools. 

As a sales and marketing tool, 
catalogs differ from industrial ad- 
vertising because catalogs are used 
by buyers looking for a seller. In- 
dustrial advertising is the seller 
looking for a buyer. Advertising 
functions to develop an awareness 
of your product in the buyer’s mind, 
to remind him that your product is 


How to make 
customers 
reach for your 
catalog 


Do your catalogs produce ‘buying actions?’ Are they 


so attractive and easy-to-use that the PA or spec- 


ifying engineer in a customer plant automatically 


reaches for them when he’s ready to place an order? 


If you can’t ansyer ‘yes’ to both of these questions, 


you'd better read this article, which is adapted from 


a talk at the NIAA conference. 


available . . but it rarely produces 
an immediate order. Catalogs do. 
They make selection of your prod- 
uct possible. 


Silent salesman . . Catalogs pro- 
vide essential technical information 
to aid the buyer in making his se- 
lection. They help him decide to 
write a specification or to call in 
your salesman. The catalog is an 
ever present “silent salesman” serv- 
ing as a tangible part of your “cor- 
porate image.” It is a constant re- 
flection of your firm. 

Can these claims of catalog effec- 
tiveness be proven? They can. The 
buyer validates them when he an- 
swers questions put to him in vari- 
ous buying surveys. For instance, 
NIAA’s “Survey on Industrial Buy- 
ing Practices” tells us that 9 out of 
every 10 industrial purchases are 
initiated by the buyer . . after he 
thoroughly examines printed infor- 
mation about the product, and its 
producers. Also, 80% of the in- 


dustrial buyers say they prefer hav- 
ing printed product information at 
hand for study before calling in a 
Some even say that 
they’re never quite sure of what a 
salesman tells them, but when they 
see it in print they are convinced. 

In 60% of the cases studied by 
the NIAA survey, the sole basis for 
making the decision to initiate a 
buying action stemmed from the 
comparison of printed information. 

And this information is important 
to the buyer. He keeps it always 
at hand. The magazine Consulting 
Engineer, in a report on catalogs, 


salesman. 
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tells us that the average consulting 
engineer’s office has a minimum of 
40 feet of shelf space and 10 to 20 
standard filing cabinet drawers de- 
voted only to catalog storage. Other 
surveys tells us that nearly 41% of 
the industrial buyers receiving cat- 
alogs keep 76% or more of them. 
And 25% keep between 50 and 76%. 
These facts then seem to clearly 
tell us that catalog is a buying tool, 
and that it is kept at hand for such 
a use. 

Obviously the function of an in- 
dustrial catalog as a primary mar- 
keting and buying tool is to get 
the right information to the right 
people at the right time. 


Give ‘em your best . . With so 
much emphasis on the industrial 
catalog, why then do so many in- 
dustrial advertisers regard it as 
“just another piece that has to be 
gotten out”? Catalogs deserve the 
best creative talent you have avail- 
able. With a primary marketing 
tool of such importance you should 
put your best foot forward. But 
start with a sound, functional de- 
sign. 

Good catalog design is more than 
a pretty layout or a lot of fine art. 
It is evaluating, as a whole, the 
book and its ultimate use. I like to 
think of a catalog design as simpli- 
fying and arranging in a _ logical 
and orderly fashion those things you 
intend telling a buyer about your 
product. And you present them in 
an attractive visual manner. 
What to put in . . Before you give 
a single thought to the actual de- 
sign of your catalog, and before you 
put one pencil line or one word 
on paper, talk with your buyers. 
Talk with your jobbers, your sales- 
men and your own engineers. 
They'll tell you what your catalog 
should contain, and they’ll tell you 
about the peculiarities of your 
product that the buyer must know 
before he is able to buy. 

Then, gather your source mate- 
rial, but decide immediately on the 
type of catalog you’re going to pre- 
pare. Will it be a general catalog? 
Or will you issue a series of mar- 
ket-specialized catalogs? Your lit- 
tle survey should provide the an- 
swer. If it doesn’t, examine your 
Notice how they 


sales records. 
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‘A well-designed catalog can form a use habit in the buyer 


that will, in time, tend to eliminate competitors . . . because 


you have made it easy for him to buy your products.’ 


break down. They’ll tell you your 
market groups and their respective 
volumes. Analyze them, then choose 
the catalog best suited to your pres- 
ent program and your future needs. 

Market-specialized catalogs have 
many advantages because they are 
easily replaced, simple to correct 
and they are usually less expensive 
to distribute. Their flexibility makes 
keeping abreast of your product de- 
velopments easier, and too, you're 
providing the buyer only with that 
information which he needs and 
will use. You’re not burdening him 
with useless information about 
other products and other fields of 
application material that’s of no 
interest to him. 


Keep it simple . . Once you've 
decided on the type catalog you in- 
tend issuing, and on the information 
you intend making available, ar- 
range your information in a clear, 
functional and _ concise 
Conserve 


complete, 
manner. buyer’s 
mental and Offer 
your data in a logical fashion. Give 
him something useful. Above all, 
keep it simple! 

To start: 


your 


visual energy. 


information into 


1. Divide 
logical units. 


your 


2. Place these units in sequence- 
a sequence your buyer wants, needs 
and will use. 


3. Arrange your copy, illustrations 
and other pertinent data into close, 
well-knit groups. 


4. Select a good type face—one that 
is readable, and one that has variety 
in its own family: bold, extended, 
italics, condensed, light, extra bold, 


etc. 


5. Use two-page spreads. Be cer- 
tain that information of a_ kind 
doesn’t appear on the front of one 
page and the back of another. In- 
stead it should appear well laid out, 
in the ideal visual unit, the two-page 
spread. (Normally one visual unit 
is enough space to tell a factual 
story about any one element, phase 
or product.) 


6. Use the most appropriate visual 
techniques. Make certain the pages 
have a good visual flow, that the 
eye is easily led from one area to 
another in a logical order. Keep the 
drawings 3-dimensional or cross- 
sectional, and when dimensions are 
necessary, include all the important 
dimensions. 


7. Use an index. It’s important to 


the buyer. It saves him time. 


8. Identify yourself on the cover. Be 
certain that it tells the buyer who 
you are, what your services or 
product are. Make it identify you. 
The back cover asks for the order. 
It lists branch offices or dealers. Or 
it contains sample specifications. 


9. Use enough pages to tell your 
story. Avoid jamming. Balance the 
white space against the dark areas, 
and above all avoid coated stock. 
Glossy stock is out as far as many 
engineering design offices are con- 
cerned. It adds to the user’s eye- 
reflecting the glare of 
found in 


strain by 
overhead lights usually 
most drafting rooms. 


The visual attractiveness of your 
catalog depends upon the manner 
in which your artist or layout man 
has handled these elements. But no 
matter how he handles them, as 
long as he has kept to your logical 
and orderly arrangement, you will 
have a catalog tailored to a buyer’s 
use—and. his resultant buying ac- 
tion. 

A well-designed catalog can form 
a use habit in the buyer that will 
automatically, in time, tend to elim- 
inate competitors. Yours will be 
the catalog he reaches for, because 
you have made it easy for him to 
buy your product. 

In other words you, through your 
catalog, have told the buyer: 


e That your product is available. 
@ What it does—how it works. 
@ Where and how it can be used. 
e How it’s made. 


e And _ its limitations—these are 
important to the buyer, too. ™ 
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... probably the most efficient 
industrial advertising medium 
in the U.S. Ask your Agency. 
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Rippers break cost barrier 
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Insure your business life 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES TOTE UP 
100% RETURN PER YEAR 


Robot rock plant— 
cheap to build and run 
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All construction magazines publish some informa- 
tion of value to the relatively few who are respon- 
sible for buying machines and materials. 

But only one construction magazine stays right 
on the line to give these few information needed 
to make buying decisions. 

That’s why you'll find only articles like those 
shown above in CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT. Every 
item, every story, is slanted to the special inter- 
ests of buyer-readers. 

The publishers of CoNsTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Magazine keep on the same line —all the way —by 
having local equipment distributors select the 
construction men most active in buying in their 
own territories. Only those hand-picked people 
get copies of the magazine. 

Editors, distributors, publishers—they all keep 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT on the line—the buy- 
ing line. 

Advertisers find this line leads straight to the 
men in construction who decide what machines 
and materials are needed, which brands to use. 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
A Conover-Mast Publication IN BP 


For the men who buy modern machines and materials —for profit 
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Corporate image advertising: 
Good, but it isn’t enough 


@ By S. R. Bernstein . . |M Editorial Director 


dey Stewart, Dougall & Associates, one of the 
big and good research and marketing consultant 
firms, confessed in a recent issue of its house 
organ that it has a very bright and very success- 
ful client who has gotten a little worried about 
what he calls “this corporate image foolishness.” 

Stewart, Dougall doesn’t share his worry, but 
I do. I. think the corporate image talk—like the 
talk about marketing concepts—is getting a little 
out of hand, and resulting in some dangerous gen- 
eralizing. 

It is pretty obvious that we on IM think the 
Copy Chasers are pretty sharp characters; other- 
wise we wouldn’t be printing their stuff month 
after month. But it seems to me that in our Feb- 
ruary issue they demonstrated that they, too, can 
occasionally be caught on the horns of a broad 
generalization which is at best half true. 

In that February issue, they discussed ‘“‘com- 
pany” or “corporate image” advertising. They 
said this, among other things: 

“As we see product differences becoming less 
and less discernible and thus less significant in 
the contemplation of a purchase, we also see this 
advantage of the business magazine (the op- 
portunity it affords to do specific product adver- 
tising to specific fields and buying influences) di- 
minishing in importance. For, as competitive 
products tend toward sameness in design and con- 
struction, it is the differences in company—real or 
imagined—which become increasingly important 
in brand selection.” 

And they went on to make this significant (and, 
in my opinion, unwise) statement: “What there 
is to be said about a company can be said with- 
out change of language in different industries and 
to different groups of people.” 

What the Copy Chasers said is pretty much 
what a great many people have been saying in 
recent months, in the consumer field as well as 
the industrial field. The argument, stripped of 
most of the verbiage, runs simply like this: 

Your product is now practically indistinguish- 
able from its competitors; the greatest point of 
distinction in most cases is the brand or trade 
name. Therefore it is foolish to try to advertise 


your product as such; what you want to do is 
to advertise your company. 

Just so I won’t be misunderstood, let me say 
right away that I do not disagree with this sum- 
mation of the current situation. There can be no 
doubt that the image which the prospect holds of 
a company and its products is extremely im- 
portant in making a sale. All I want to do is to 
remind you that, like all general statements, this 
one must be taken with a couple of grains of salt 
and kept within a reasonable perspective. 

Keeping your perspective on corporate image 
advertising—so you don’t think it is a new 
panacea someone has just invented—requires 
only a little discussion, I think. 

There is nothing whatever new about the “cor- 
porate image” concept, except possibly the name. 
When you look around and behind that fancy 
monicker, you discover that we are talking about 
institutional advertising, that horrible old villain 
we all buried so cheerfully 10 or 15 years ago. 
I think good institutional advertising has always 
made sense, and I think corporate image advertis- 
ing makes sense when it is well done. But I don’t 
believe it takes the place of product advertising. 
The reason is two-fold: 


> First, a company image never is strong enough 
to cover uniformly all the products or services 
a company has to offer. The strong, potent 
“image” is always a product image. 


>» Second, even a strong product image is never 
potent enough to cover a product uniformly in all 
the fields in which it is or can be sold. 

It seems to me that these are almost self-evi- 
dent truths, and that all by themselves they dem- 
onstrate that “corporate image” alone won’t sell 
specific products. 

If it would, why did Ford, with a fine corpo- 
rate image, come such a cropper when it intro- 
duced the Edsel? 

Why does company after company with a ter- 
rific “corporate image” go through the tortures 
of hell once in a while trying to pull one of its 
products out of the doldrums? 

The simple fact is that “corporate image” is 
not enough to make the sale—not when some 
competitor has created an image of a superior 
competitive product! 

So, by all means, let’s take this problem of lack 
of product difference to heart, and let’s recognize 
that the advantages we have to sell often are 
psychological rather than real, and that they may 
call for a different advertising and selling ap- 
proach. But at the same time let’s not forget that 
none of us sells his company (except once) and 
that what we are selling—and the customer is 
buying—is some particular product or service. 
Product advertising has a place—a mighty im- 
portant place—in selling, because good product 
advertising does a better “corporate image” job 
for the product than anything else you can pos- 
sibly do. a 
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A REVIEW OF INDUSTRIAL 


SALES & ADVERTISING NEWS 


TELLS PUBLISHERS 


Rosberg hits depth 
and quality of 
publishers’ research 





# Advertisers and agencies feel 
that much of the research done by 
business papers is of little or no 
value. 

This, generally, is the over-all 
finding of a “pilot survey” con- 
ducted and reported on by J. Wes- 
ley Rosberg, senior vice-president, 
Buchen Co., Chicago. 

Speaking at the annual meeting 
of Associated Business Publications, 
researcher Rosberg said the 49 ad- 
vertisers and 45 agencies which re- 
plied to his questionnaire are, for 
the most part, satisfied with the 
“areas of interest” the publishers 
are researching; but, they are seri- 
ously concerned over the quality 
and depth of the research. 

Because respondents felt “there 
is so much bad publication research, 
it would be hard to nominate a 
single ‘worst’ piece,” Mr. Rosberg 
said. He urged publishers to: 


1. “Determine whether your re- 


search program measures up 


against . the wants and needs of 
your agency and advertising cus- 


tomers. 


2. “Review your research in terms 
of whether or not you are being 


truly objective. 


3. “Consider the possibility of sub- 
mitting your next important piece 
of research to the critical eyes of 
the technical committee of the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation 

Should you receive the blessing of 
the ARF, any such piece of research 
that you then turn out would have 
a far higher degree of acceptance 
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and believability than heretofore 
has been the case with most busi- 


ness publication research. 


4. “Engage a disinterested organ- 
ization—the Industrial Advertising 
Research Institute or the business 
paper committee of either the 4A’s 
or the ANA—to learn what kind of 
research should be done, and then, 
determine for each kind which of 
the modern research techniques will 
be best suited to the task.” 


The kinds of research most de- 
sired by advertisers and agencies, 
according to Mr. Rosberg’s survey, 


were: 


e The largest single area of interest 
is in a better description of the 
markets the individual publisher 
serves; the extent the circulation 


matches those markets; and the 
kinds of people reached within those 
markets. 


@ Almost one-third of the respond- 
ents want editorial research: edi- 
torial readership studies; data on 
reading habits, time spent, etc.; 
proof of editorial readership; re- 
search to improve editorial, and 
meaning of publication to reader. 


@ Product research: market poten- 
tials, by product; brand preference 
studies; equipment inventories. 


® Qualitative data on readers: rel- 
ative importance of buying influ- 
ences; reader buying habits. 

e Industry statistics: industry or 
market trend data; basic marketing 
data. 

@ Reader 
can be believed. 


preference studies that 


Industrial publicists elect 
Rosapepe president 


= Joseph S. Rosapepe, account ex- 
ecutive at Burson-Marsteller Asso- 
ciate’s New York office, has been 
elected president of the Industrial 
Publicity Association of New York. 
Other new officers include Leon- 
ard Arnow, Arnow Associates, vice- 
president; Donald Jeka, Haynes 
Yontinued oage 66 


Now —a completely new shipping box for wet products~ stays strong when wet...even under water! 


New AVA Corrugated Boxes 


Hare's impartant news for you about # 


tions, M/R board keeps Ke strength no mat 
Product Ht protects. And theae money saving exes are jn 
Productyon, ready tir your use now. 


Switch to M/R corrugated boxes. Get all these advantages: 


BETTER APPEARANOE ~ With M/A you can brand your mer~ 
chardise with covortul, attractive Your vous took better, 


BAVE SPACE AND TIME - You save warehouse apace because 
M/P boxes come te you knocked down. They're simple te set 
UP ~ Sve you Packing And hending ture 
BETTER BTACKING-4/R boxes stock high end atrawht give 
you more payloes, better pretection againat enpping 
beoauee the box not the product, eupperte the weight of those 
tacks above 

Hinge @ Osuch Package Engineers are ready te design en 
M/® Bex for your product. You'll fing te cost iy 
low the savenge emazingly high. Bend coupon Sekww tor-eamplos 
and deta about new M/P comugaied board 
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AFA best . . The best business paper advertisement entered in the fifth district Ad- 
vertising Federation of America competition was this one of Hinde & Dauch Div., 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Sandusky, O. The black and white spread, built 
around an underwater photo, introduced corrugated boxes made of new moisture- 


resistant board. Agency is Howard Swink Advertising 


























“Now | cover my key market from every angle” 


As an industrial sales executive, I'd like to personally call on about 7,000 
different mass production plants. That's a bit ambitious—I'd have to make 27 calls 
a day, every working day of the year! So, | let Production do it for me. 


The only magazine edited solely for mass production, Production gets the atten 
tive eye of over 29,000 production engineers and production management men 
in the 7,000 major plants that make over 80% of all metalworking purchases 
These are the men who are being called upon more and more to turn a profit by 
tightening production efficiency. They're making the key decisions on what to 
buy, when to buy and how much to spend. 


They depend on Production because it's their magazine . . . the only magazine 
that concentrates on their interests and problems. That's why Production goes to 


the men your salesmen see—and the men they'd like to see! Contact Bramson 
Publishing Company, Box 1, Birmingham, Michigan. 


Concentrate your advertising in the only magazine that concentrates 
on mass production... America’s largest industrial market. 





PRODUCTION 


MAGAz 
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Stellite Co., secretary; and Edwin T. 
Leavens, American Cyanamid Co., 


treasurer. 


Morris, Cooper take top posts 
at Meldrum & Fewsmith 


= Herbert W. Cooper and E. T. 
Morris have been elected president 
Meldrum & Fewsmith, Cleveland. 
and board chairman, respectively, of 
Mr. Morris had been president of 


the agency and Mr. Cooper had M&F top bross 


board chairman, r 
Other internal organizational tien i Caseniciiain 


been executive vice-president. 


changes: vice-president Robert E. Gooper Uefs) and £ 
Pfleger becomes a member of the 


executive committee and assumes 


new responsibilities for all service 1958 billings of M&F totaled more 


millon, 


activitle Robert A. Gardner be than $11 1) 
comes vice-president; Warren Eggly 
becomes treasurer; Joseph Few- si 

Jt 
mith, Jr., becomes personnel direc- 


tor and special administrative as- 


sistant and Edwin H. Mammen, Ji . WHERE THEY AIN’T 


New president and 


slight'y more than 


Dix, vice-president-research, Con- 
over-Mast Publications, New York. 

Speaking before the New York 
American Marketing Association 
chapter Mr. Dix explained: “Rev- 
olutionary changes have taken place 
in the distribution of the industrial 
marketing. Using employment as a 
yardstick—and it’s a fairly good one 

Florida is more important indus- 
trially than Rhode Island, and more 
people work in Texas factories than 
in Connecticut's. 

“Before World War I, New Eng- 
land was about twice as important 
industrially as the Pacific Coast. 
But today, more of your sales and 
more of your sales_ machinery 
should be on the Coast than in New 


ri | 4 
Ccrively\ f A >| 


are Herbert W 


Morri England (if you sell the broad in- 


dustrial market). The market move- 
ment is definitely west and south. 
“It is just plain common sense,” 
he said, “to put the reapers to 
compared with 4 
ee ce work where the crop is. But the 
$9.5 million in : 
simple fact is that often there is a 

decided mismatch between the lo- 

cation of the potential business and 


the sales machinery for harvesting 





becomes an account superviso! 


the crop. 


Also, James B. Lane and Frank Dix urges match “The status quo,” Mr. Dix point- 


M. Huff, president and secretary- of sales force, 
market locations 


treasurer, respectively, of Barnes 
Chas Co., San Die gO agency affili- 


ed out, “has a way of not remain- 
ing static very long. 
“The next five or ten years,” he 


1 


ate of Meldrum & Fewsmith, were # Although industrial markets have predicted, “will undoubted!y see a 


+ 


elected director of M&F. Messrs. shifted. many industrial marketers tremendous increase in the num- 


Coop r and Morris are directors of have not shifted 


their sales forces ber of companies that will use 


Barnes Chase to follow. according to Arthur H. territorial market analysis to elim- 


your choice of 


The ‘Carbide story’ . . Union Carbide Chemicals Co., New 


division of Union Carbide Corp., ran this comprehensive 


services and products (over 400 organic 
the June 6th issue of Chemical Week. At left 
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4200 CARBIDE Chemicals MM 


TU 


is the cover of the eight-page, two-color insert; next is one 
of the spreads which give a capsulated summary of the com- 
pany’s chemicals; and at right are two return postcards which 
are attached to, and fold out of the past page 











In the lab, the plant, the front office — all over the “‘buy- 
big-to-grow-big’” Chemical Process Industries — cost- 
conscious management are digging deeper into the econ- 
omies of your equipment, materials or services. They're 
investigating “need”, weighing profit potentials, probing 
competitive brand advantages . . . evaluating, specifying, 
comparing, selecting, approving. CPI-Management are 
sharply aware of the “profit liability” that is theirs alone 
... astutely alert to the dollar savings your product may 
bring. From department heads to board chairmen . 
they’re spending money to make more money! 

In the lab, the plant, the front office... no matter what 
you sell here, your prime prospects are management — 


your best medium, CHemicat Week! Surely no other 
magazine so accurately facsimiles CPI-Management’s 
needs and interests . . . in all functions, both technical and 
non-technical. The field’s only “business-news”’ magazine 
... With 28 full-time editors — over 41,000 all-paid, fat-free 
circulation — top weekly in advertising pages . . . read, 
preferred and subscribed to independently by more man- 
agement men than any other CPI business paper. That’s 
it! To sell CPI-Management ... buy CHEMICAL WEEK! 


MeGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


Chemical 
a Week 
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inate misfits between market and 
the sales-getting setup. 

“A straw in the wind is the re- 
sult of a survey made recently 
among companies selling the in- 
dustrial market. It was found that 
they want most 
from business papers is 
measurement data.” 

“Publishers, as you have prob- 
ably noticed,’ Mr. Dix said, “are 
highly responsive to advertisers’ 
demands, and the result is that the 
furnishing 
more and more in the way of mar- 
ket analysis helps.” 


the information 
market 


trade magazines are 


Here are the new developments 
in the business paper field 


Manufacturing & Industrial Engi- 
neering . . has been purchased from 
Hugh C. MacLean Publications by 
Wallace Publishing Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que. The publication has been 
incorporated into Plant Manage- 


ment, 


Davidson Publishing Co. . . Duluth, 
Minn., publisher of 12 business pub- 
lications, has purchased Garity- 
Burnett-Steele Co., a Duluth com- 





Score: 16 to] .. 





Aimed at top management . . This 
full-color ad is typical of the series be- 
ing aimed at top management by Crane 
Co., Chicago. Photo features “‘raging 
inferno-like boilers pushing out steam 
so hot it makes the piping glow the 
steam’s velocity so great it would ‘chew 
out’ the innards of any ordinary valves 
trying to hold it.’’ Series is appearing 
in Fortune and U.S. News & World Re- 
port. The Buchen Co., Chicago, is the 
advertising agency 


mercial printing plant. The plant, 
which will gradually assume print- 
ing production of all DPC publica- 
tions, is absorbing Vermilion Press 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, having given 


away 16 plaques this year (our business paper editorial com- 
petition and adman-of-the-year award), now has itself received 
one—Jesse Neal Editorial Achievement Award from Associated 
Business Publications. Here R. B. Reid, advertising and sales 
promotion manager of General Electric’s Apparatus Sales Divi- 
sion, presents the plaque to IM executive editor Dick Hodgson 
The first-place award was for IM’s coverage of a proposal to 
change the scope and purpose of NIAA last year 
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of Duluth, a printing plant pur- 
chased by Davidson last fall. 


Western Oil & Refining . . is new 
name of Petroleum World & Oil. 
The monthly, published by Palmer 
Publications, Los Angeles, will cov- 
er all segments of the petroleum in- 
dustry in the western United States 
and Canada. 


Pacific-Mountain States Industrial 
News . . has changed its name to 
Pacific-Southwest Industrial News, 
and has extended coverage to Texas, 
Alaska and Hawaii. The monthly 
tabloid is published by Trade Pub- 
lishers, Los Angeles. 


Modern Tire Dealer . . is new name 
of Tires-TBA Merchandising, pub- 
lished by Bill Brothers Publishing 
Corp., New York. 


Fibre Containers . . will change its 
name to Paperboard Packaging be- 
ginning with its August issue. The 
magazine, according to an announce- 
ment from Board Publishing Co., 
Chicago, “will continue to serve the 
manufacturers and converters of 
paperboard, but will bridge the 
knowledge-gap between the manu- 
facturers of raw materials and pack- 
ages and the ultimate consumer of 
packaging.” 


Cleveland tf Club . . is sponsoring a 
week-long salute to business pub- 
lications, Sept. 13-19. Highlight of 
the week will be the presentation of 
awards to winners in the club’s an- 
nual advertisement achievement 
contest. 


Ceramic Age . . published by Ce- 
ramic Publications, Cleveland, has 
presented its “man-of-the-year” 
award to Christian W. Planje, pres- 
ident of Gladding, McBean & Co., 
Los Angeles maker of a wide range 
of ceramic products. 


Lumber group executive hits 
‘warmed-over’ advertising 


= Too much advertising is based 
on “warmed-over” ideas, according 
to Mortimer B. Doyle, executive 
vice-president of the National Lum- 

ber Manufacturers Association. 
Speaking to the Baltimore Adver- 
tising Club, Mr. Doyle said that al- 
though the most fashionable word 
in business today seems to be “crea- 
Continued on page 70 
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Make yours happier—and more productive—with advertising that gets to the seat of their sales. In a 
market like Public Works buyers and users are often quite different sets of people. Support your 
salesmen and open the right doors to them with advertising that- is set squarely before the real buyers, 


the technical readers of PUBLIC WORKS who design and designate for most Public Works purchasing. 


Who buys, and what, and how, and what do they read? 
The answers, tailored to the sales of your products, are in 


a brief brochure ‘‘Profitable Facts.’’ It’s yours for the asking. 


@ PUBLIC WORKS Magazine 
Pp U a Li C @ The STREET AND HIGHWAY MANUAL and Catalog File 
@ The SEWERAGE MANUAL and Catalog File 
WoO R ie @ The WATER WORKS MANUAL and Catalog File 
@ Technical and Instructional Handbooks 


Publications 


200 Soe. Broad St.. Ridgewood. N. J. 
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FOR THE RECORD .. 


continued from p. 68 


tivity,” the job of creative persons 
is getting steadily tougher because 
advertisers do not buy genuinely 
creative ideas. 

“Too often [the advertisers] have 
bought an old idea warmed over 
as a new creative idea, when ac- 
tually it has only been the same 
old beard trimmed a little differ- 
ently,” Mr. Doyle said. 

“Possibly that is because we have 
allowed our thinking to be gov- 
erned too much by those ideas with 
which we are familiar, rather than 
having our minds open and sus- 
ceptible to the really new creative 
ideas.” 

Mr. Doyle pointed out that public 
reception and appreciation of new 
ideas has never changed, and for 
this reason advertisers and profes- 
sional advertising men should vie 
for consumer attention in more in- 
teresting and newer techniques. 


AT ABP MEETING 





Business papers 
hear about their 
ups and downs 


# Only substantial rate increases 
saved business papers from “dis- 
aster” last year. But beginning in 
1960, business will boom for the 
business press. 

This report and prediction was 
made at the annual meeting of the 
Associated Business Publications by 
James B. Kobak, partner, J. K. 
Lasser & Co., New York. 

He said his study of ABP-mem- 
ber business papers’ operations 
showed their advertising rates 
jumped approximately 11.2% dur- 
ing 1958, but advertising pages de- 
clined 12.9%. At the same time, ex- 
penses declined only fractionally 
from 1957, with the net result being 
a drop in over-all profits of close 
to 10%. Some groups of papers ex- 
perienced even greater declines, Mr. 
Kobak said. 

He summed up the over-all 1958 
operations with this statement: 
“Advertising pages dropped drasti- 
cally; circulation increased substan- 
tially [while circulation income ad- 
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Meeting dates 


Aug. 5-8 Advertising Age’s second 
annual Summer Workshop on Cre- 
ativity in Advertising, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 


Aug. 12-13 Fourth annual circula- 
tion seminar for business publica- 
tions, Pick-Congress Hotel, Chi- 


cago 


Sept. 10 Advertising Research Foun- 
dation, first of 13 consecutive 
Thursday seminars, Chicago. 


Sept. 13-16 Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, 42nd annual conven- 
tion, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mon- 
treal. 


Sept. 16-19 Mail Advertising Service 


Association International, annual 
convention, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 


Montreal, Canada 


Sept. 23-24 National Business Publi- 
cations, New York Regional Con- 
Hotel 


ference, Roosevelt, New 


York 


Sept. 25 Advertising Research Foun- 
dation, fifth anniversary confer- 
ence, Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 


Oct. 4-6 Advertising Federation of 
America, seventh district meeting, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans 


Oct. 19-20 Agricultural Publishers 
association, annual meeting, Chi- 
cago Athletic Association 


Oct. 22-23 Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, annual meeting, Drake Ho- 
tel, Chicago 

Nov. 23-24 National Business Publi- 


cations, Regional Conference, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago 











vanced 6.6%, circulation expenses 
rose by twice that percentage], ex- 
penses ef all kinds appeared to ad- 
vance without control. Only large 
advertising rate increases saved the 
industry from a really disastrous 
year.” 

Mr. Kobak then made predictions, 
based on past history: 
e Advertising page volume will 
stay down through 1959 and ad- 
vance at a faster pace than the 
economy in later years. 
@ Distribution will continue its con- 


stant upward climb. 


© Distributed advertising pages, re- 


flecting the combined effect of both 
distribution and advertising pages, 
will move forward rapidly. 


@ Advertising dollar revenue, after 
a pause in 1959, will jump—perhaps 
25% by 1962. 


One interesting fact brought out 
by Mr. Kobak, that editorial costs 
were actually higher in 1958 than 
in 1957, was expanded upon by an- 
other of the meeting’s speakers: 
R. B. Reid, advertising and sales 
promotion manager of General Elec- 
tric’s Apparatus Sales Division. 

Mr. Reid explained that the key 
to effective selling of business pub- 
lications is in the editors’ hands; 
and therefore, editorial is\one of the 
last places in which publishers 
should “skimp.” 

He explained that editorial 
achievement is meaningful to an 
advertiser because it assures a 
broad circulation in markets that 
interest him; assures readership in 
depth, and assures the advertiser of 
a respected, prestige vehicle for his 
message. “These are things which 
advertisers can understand,” he 
said, “but we don’t hear proof of 
these ideas very often.” 


Officers elected .. Philip D. Allen, 
president of Maclean-Hunter Pub- 
lishing Corp., was elected board 
chairman of ABP to succeed Leo E. 
Williams, advertising sales director 
of Home Furnishings Daily. 

Other newly elected officers are 
William D. Littleford, president, 
Billboard Publishing Co., first vice- 
president; William B. Freeman, 
president, Miller Freeman Publica- 
tions, second vice-president; Alan 
S. Cole, president, Breskin Publica- 
tions, eastern vice-president; Ed- 
ward L. Henderson, president, Busi- 
ness News Publishing Co., midwest- 
ern vice-president; C. W. Leihy, 
publisher, Electrical West, western 
vice-president; Edgar W. B. Fair- 
child, vice president and treasurer, 
Fairchild Publications, 
and Charles E. Whitney, president, 
Whitney Publications, treasurer. 

William K. Beard continues as 
president of the association. 

Also at the meeting, American 
Milk Review was voted into mem- 
bership, bringing ABP’s roster to a 
total of 164 publications. ® 


secretary; 











Wide open spaces may be an attraction for some, but MACHINERY 
avoids them. And for good reasons. Here’s one: 


The bulk of the metalworking market is in volume-producing plants. 
It’s a rich market, but concentrated — geographically, by plants, 
and by relatively few people in those plants. There’s where MACHINERY’S 
circulation is concentrated. 


What that means to you is this. On a circulation statement, a copy 
of a magazine going to the manager of a General Motors plant counts 
exactly the same as a copy going to the boss of a 20-man machine shop. 
For you as an advertiser, the magazine in the hands of the G. M. 
plant manager is obviously more important. Hundreds of times 
more important! 


Yes sir, MACHINERY avoids the barren, wide open spaces of 
metalworking .. . and carefully, deliberately places your advertising 
where the volume business is. 


That’s just one of the features that marks the difference between 
MACHINERY and other publications in the field. Vive la difference! 


@ om Machinery 


93 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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your 
product 
Story 


in the “Chem Show’ issue: 
November CEP 


Thousands of Chemical Process Industries engineers 
27th Exposition of Chemical Industries : ee ae s = a eae " 
will be held at New York City Coliseum, and executives will turn to the November issue of 
November 30-December 4, 1959 Chemical Engineering Progress for a preview of the 

national 27th Exposition of Chemical Industries. 


SHOW your product and TELL your product story to 
these men who look to CEP’s “Chem Show in Print” for 
the latest in CPI equipment, materials and services . . . 
to the engineers in responsible charge throughout the 


chemical industry ... to the men who buy in the CPI. 
The November y 


Chem Show Our nearest representative will be glad to give you com- 

Issue Closes plete information on exclusive editorial features . . . 

October 15th high-value readership . . . low-cost advertising . . . in 
this all-important November issue. 


~y 
Cc EK CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PROGRESS 


Published for chemical engineers by the American Institute of Chemical Engineers m 25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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NIAA NEWS 


Special IM Conference Report 


Where do we stand? 


Subject to members’ okay 


NIAA delegates approve 


Untangling knotty parliamentary 
problem at NIAA business session are (I. to r.) board chairman 


new organization plan 


By Dick Hodgson 
IM Executive Editor 

# “The tranquility is deafening.” 
This comment by an amazed 
member typified the aftermath of 
the much heralded business session 
at the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association’s 37th annual 
conference in San Francisco. The 
hearts and flowers atmosphere was 
not achieved, however, without a 


goodly sampling of the heavy feud- 
ing that has punctuated the asso- 
ciation’s affairs for the past 15 
months. 

It even took an extra twilight 
session to conclude the annual busi- 
ness meeting, but at 7:30 p.m. PDT 
on June 15, 1959, the association 
appeared to have a new name, a 
dues increase, a new 60/40 ratio of 
active to associate members and 


Steve Miranda, parliamentarian Robert Fouke, NIAA president 
John Freeman and OD Committee head Willis Jensen 


a new program designed to provide 
a considerably expanded schedule 
of member services. 

Actually, as a result of legal 
complications which were uncov- 
ered during the day’s debates, it 
will take approval by the board 
of directors and a mail vote by 
NIAA members before several of 
the changes approved by confer- 


ence delegates can be officially 
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adopted. These changes include: 


@e Changing the name of the asso- 
ciation to the Association of Indus- 
trial Advertisers (AIA). 


® Increasing member dues from $25 
to $35 per year. 
® Restricting associate, educator 
and junior memberships to 40% of 
each chapter’s roster. 


All okayed . . Each of these items 
drew forth heavy debate from the 
floor, but all eventually were ap- 
proved by substantial margins. The 
biggest argument of the day cen- 
tered on the proposed name change. 
The final vote of the evening 
brought approval for the AIA tag 
131-101 margin. The 60/40 
ratio was approved 164-79 and the 


by a 


dues increase, which was expected 


to be the most crucial issue, sailed 
through 197-46. 

When the 7:30 adjournment time 
arrived, the tote board showed that 
the entire program developed by 
the Organization Development 
Committee had emerged with al- 
most complete approval of the dele- 
gates. A few minor word changes 
were instituted and the original 
suggestion to rename NIAA the In- 
dustrial Advertisers 
was ammended (with ODC bless- 
ing) to AIA because of possible 
International 


Association 


confusion with the 
Advertising Assn. 


Missing link . . The original morn- 
ing business session was brought to 
a quick recess when the parliamen- 
tarian, San 
lawyer Robert H. Fouke, discov- 
ered that an important procedure 


Francisco corporation 





No. of 
Votes 


Chapter 


Yes 
No 
Absent 





How the NIAA Chapters 
Voted on Key Issues 


64/40 Dues 
Ratio Increase 


Name 
Change 
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had been overlooked in the pre- 
scribed chain of events which led 
to the vote on the ODC proposals. 
Until that time, both delegates and 
NIAA officials had been under the 
impression that affirmative votes 
on the various proposals were, in 
effect, by-law changes. 

However, the present NIAA con- 
stitution (which, Mr. Fouke noted, 
“leaves much to be desired’) re- 
quires approval by the board of 
directors before constitution or by- 
law changes can be submitted for 
membership approval. This step had 
purposely been eliminated in the 
“Operation Follow-Through” plan 
hastily concocted and approved at 
the St. Louis conference a year 
ago. 

“Operation Follow-Through” 
(IM, July, ’58) was the program 
which called for establishment of 
the OD committee and detailed its 
plan of operation and timetable. It 
grew out of the violent opposition 
to the ill-fated ISIM plan, which 
would have completely changed the 
character of NIAA. 

The new program approved in 
San Francisco calls for a continua- 
tion of NIAA’s current direction, 
but it specifies a number of ex- 
panded services. In the view of the 
OD committee, the most important 
item is the establishment of an 
Advisory Planning Committee—an 
idea first advanced by the Rochester 
chapter at the 1950 conference. (For 
details on APC functions, see “The 
AIA Plan” on the opposite page.) 


OK sustaining members .. An 
(only one 
voiced a 


almost unanimous vote 
unidentified delegate 
“nay”) also set in motion plans to 
establish an additional “sustaining” 
class of membership through which 
individual memberships can be sup- 
plemented by company member- 
ships. This was about the only im- 
portant item picked up from last 
year’s ISIM plan. 

In this case, the vote was mere- 
ly to “instruct the officers to draft 
constitutional changes” which 
would institute the new member- 
ship classification. A deadline of 
July 1, 1960, was specified for in- 
stituting the sustaining membership 
plan. The vote also called for a 
committee to draft the details of 
the new membership class, includ- 





ing its plan of operation. 

Throughout the day’s proceed- 
ings, a decided change in attitude 
from the heated debates of a year 
ago was obvious. Gone were the 
through-the-night caucuses which 
preceded the St. Louis business ses- 
sion, the hotly impassioned speeches 
from the floor and the highly or- 
ganized parliamentary maneuver- 
ing which spelled the death knell 
for ISIM. 

In their place were a number of 
simple questions concerning intent 
of various elements of the OD pro- 
posals and several non-heated com- 
ments by delegates who objected 
to some of the items on the agenda. 
The greatest amount of spirited ac- 
tivity stemmed from confusion over 
some of the parliamentary pro- 
cedures—a development which kept 


the parliamentarian constantly 
serving in the role of arbiter. 


Jensen guides plan . . Shepherd- 
ing the proposals through the vot- 
ing was ODC chairman Willis T. 
Jensen, who drew a rising vote of 
appreciation from the membership 
at the conclusion of the long busi- 
ness session. Mr. Jensen first intro- 
duced the 15 ODC recommenda- 
tions one-by-one, calling for an in- 
dication of any objections from the 
delegates. As a result, seven of the 
proposals were brought to an im- 
mediate vote without debate, pass- 
ing unanimously. 

Four more of the proposals were 
later passed 
questions concerning 
been answered and/or simple word 
changes made. 


unanimously after 


intent had 


Thus, the day’s debate centered 
on only four of the 15 ODC pro- 
posals. 


© Name change . . The net result 
was dropping the word “national” 
from NIAA’s title and then switch- 
ing the words around to avoid pos- 
sible confusion with the Interna- 
tional Advertising Assn. The ob- 
jections stemmed from two sources: 
(1) those who felt that NIAA might 
lose some of its nearly 40 years of 
identity-building if it 
new name, and (2) some who were 


adopted a 


concerned over the cost of making 
necessary changes in printed mate- 
rial, ete. 

As the first item in the list of 
ODC proposals, the name change 
was heavily debated during the 
morning session and before moving 


ia) 








Here’s the 


@ With a few minor changes in 
wording, the Organization Develop- 
ment Committee plan was approved 
in its entirety by NIAA conference 
delegates. Here is the complete plan 
as it was approved: 


1. That the name of the association 

be changed to: 
“Association 

vertisers.” 


of Industrial Ad- 


2. That the “purpose of the asso- 
ciation” be changed to read: 


e To provide an effective organiza- 
tion for those engaged in industrial 
advertising and related marketing 
functions. 


@ To improve industrial advertis- 
ing and related marketing tech- 
niques and their skillful use. 


¢ To stimulate interest in and pro- 
mote a better understanding of in- 
dustrial advertising and _ related 
marketing functions. 


e To encourage research related to 
industrial advertising and market- 
ing. 

@ To provide opportunities for 
members to improve their man- 


AIA plan 


agerial skills. 


e To encourage programs aimed at 
training personnel for 
advertising and related marketing 
functions. 


industrial 


© To cooperate with other groups 
toward a better understanding of 
industrial advertising and 
keting. 


mar- 


¢ To promote the highest ethical 
and_ professional standards and 


practices. 


3. That the 
guidance and assistance in the de- 
velopment of one-day 
seminars, or conferences, when re- 
quested by 
groups of members. 


association provide 
programs, 


chapters or regional 


4. That the 


more support and specific assist- 


association provide 
ance to principal association com- 
mittees. 


5. That the association offer guid- 
ance in planning chapter programs: 
by preparing ideal schedules of 
chapter program subjects that will 
keep the interests of the members 
in focus; by identifying sources of 


worth while programs; and by de- 
veloping and making available help- 
ful program material as the need 
becomes apparent. 


6. That the headquarters office of 


the association devise much im- 


proved methods to promote and 
provide communication among the 
chapters; and that the chapters rec- 
ognize that this important function 
cannot be carried out unless the 
chapters themselves cooperate. 

7. That more effective means be 
created to communicate the as- 
sociation’s plans, problems, activi- 
ties, accomplishments, and advan- 
tages to the chapters and to the 
members 


8. That an “advisory planning com- 
mittee” be created to assist the ex- 
ecutive committee in planning the 
association’s activities, in this man- 


ner: 


e Procure—from chapters, mem- 
bers, committees, and headquarters 

a comprehensive list of all proj- 
ects and activities that promise to 
serve the  association’s 


(both 


purposes 


short and long term). 


e Assess the relative value of each 


project or activity and _ establish 


priorities for each. 
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NIAA VOTING.. 


continued from p. 75 


on to the next delegates 
voted 178-65 to table the proposal. 

After all of the other proposals 
had received affirmative votes, 
however, ODC chairman Jensen 
“tempted fate” by bringing the mat- 
ter before the delegates a second 
time. Mr. Jensen told the assem- 
blage, “I'd rather see it defeated 
than tabled.” 

After another half-hour of de- 
bate by the now-hungry delegates, 


issue, 


and some complicated and con- 


fused parliamentary maneuvering 


to clear up a couple of amend- 


ments, the delegates approved the 
new AIA name. 


@ Dues hike . . The debate over the 
proposed $10 raise in annual dues 
resulted primarily from delegates 
who came to the conference with 
instructions by their chapters to 
challenge the increase. A few chap- 
ters felt that the increase would 
result in a membership drop sim- 
ilar to the slide which followed the 
last dues boost in 1954. 

Most of the debating time, how- 
ever, was devoted to members who 
wanted to go on record as being in 
favor of the new $35 price tag. In 
the end, the 197-46 vote showed 
general recognition that additional 


services called for in the ODC plan 
would require additional operating 
capital. 


e 60/40 ratio . . The Chicago chap- 
ter raised strong objections to a 
change from the current require- 
ment that a bare majority of the 
association’s and each of its chap- 
ter’s members be active members. 
Ray Wall, Chicago chapter presi- 
dent, noted that “associate members 
are a good part of our strength and 
we wish to keep them in the chap- 
ter.” 

Part of the objections also cen- 
tered around “local vs. national” 
control, with a minority feeling that 
each chapter should have more 





AIA PLAN.. 


continued from p. 75 


® Designate how each activity can 
by the per- 
manent staff, by hired assistance, 
by a 
chapter acting as a committee, by a 


best be carried on: 


national committee, by a 
member company, by an educa- 
tional institution, by another asso- 
ciation, etc. 


e Present its report to the execu- 
tive committee in July and January 
of each year 

@ Publish each report (in digest 
form) to the members within 30 
days of its presentation to the ex- 
ecutive committee. 


9. That the executive committee, 
insofar as available funds permit, 
implement the report of the ad- 
visory planning committee, in this 
manner: 

e Appropriate the _ association’s 
funds for the year in general ac- 


cordance with the priorities estab- 


lished. 


e Appoint project committees as 
suggested, and inform them of their 
budgets for the and _ their 
prospects for future appropriations. 


year 


® Secure cooperation of chapters 
or other entities that accept as- 
signments, and inform them of their 
budgets, if any. 


@ Direct the headquarters staff as 
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to the division of its efforts. 


@ Publish, in digest form, its ac- 
tions to members. 


10. That the 
committee, with primary responsi- 
bility for the service described in 
recommendation 8 above, be ap- 


advisory planning 


pointed by the executive commit- 
tee; that the planning 
committee consist of ten persons, 
at least eight of 
members of the association; that, 


advisory 
whom shall be 


initially, two members of the ad- 
visory planning committee shall be 
appointed for one-year terms, two 
for two-year terms, two for three- 
year terms, and four for four-year 
terms; that replacement or reap- 
pointment shall be by the executive 
committee as needed; that the nor- 
mal term for members shall be four 
years; that any member may be re- 
appointed for any number of suc- 
cessive terms. 


11. That each chapter appoint a 
planning coordinator, whose duties 
shall be to inform the advisory 
planning committee of the interests 
of his chapter, and to communi- 
cate the recommendations of the 
advisory planning committee to his 
chapter; that the nominal term of 
each chapter planning coordinator 
be for two years, with the recom- 
mendation that he be reappointed 
so long as he discharges his duties 
to the satisfaction of his chapter 


and of the advisory planning com- 
mittee. 


12. That the officers of the asso- 
ciation continue to investigate any 
other possible sources of income 
that are not out of harmony with 
the purposes of the association. 


13. That the individual dues to the 
association for active and associate 
members be increased from $25 to 
$35 annually. 


14. That educa- 
tor, and junior individual member- 
ship classifications be continued as 
at present; that at least 60% of the 
members of each chapter and of the 
association be active members; that 
each chapter adopt a 40% ceiling on 
members other than active as soon 
as possible without penalty to any 
present associate member of the 


active associate, 


association. 


15. That the members of the asso- 
ciation instruct the officers to pro- 
vide constitutional changes so that 
an additional class of membership 
—sustaining membership—will be 
in effect by July 1, 1960; that the 
officers of the association appoint 
a committee to draft necessary con- 
stitutional amendments, study in 
detail the special features of the 
new class of membership, prepare 
plans for its operation, and develop 
a sales presentation for prospective 
members. 








freedom in determining the ratio 

which best fit its local situation. 
In the end, a 164-79 vote ap- 

proved the proposed 60/40 ratio. 


® Sustaining memberships . . Ob- 
jections to this proposal were prin- 
cipally that it might have the effect 
of establishing, as Burton Hotvedt 
of the Milwaukee chapter pointed 
out, “a class of aristocracy and a 
peasant class.” 

In addition, the Pittsburgh chap- 
ter suggested a minor wording 
change so that it would be clearly 
indicated that the sustaining mem- 
berships were an “additional” class- 
ification. : 

When the issue came to a vote, 
only one negative vote was raised. 


HARTY ELECTED 





New chairman 
pledges quick ODC 
implementation 


= Harold A. (Hi) Harty, new 
board chairman of NIAA, has 
promised quick action to bring into 
being the proposals voted favorably 
upon at the association’s annual 
conference—particularly the dues 
increase. 

Mr. Harty, who is advertising 
and sales promotion manager of 
the Wolverine Tube and Calumet 
divisions of Calumet & Hecla, Al- 
len Park, Mich., heads the slate 
of new NIAA officers elected unan- 
imously at the association’s confer- 
ence. The slate takes office in July. 

Mr. Harty hailed the “harmony” 
generated by the delegates’ action 
in adopting the proposals of the 
Organization Development Com- 
mittee and pledged that he would 
“try to implement the changes made 
in the NIAA as soon as possible.” 
Recognizing the “dismal financial 
picture” of NIAA, Mr. Harty said 
he would do “everything possible” 
to push through the $10 dues in- 
crease quickly. 

First step in these actions will be 
a directors meeting early this month 
to act on the proposals accepted by 
the conference delegates. Second 
step will be a mail vote by mem- 
bers. 

Other organizational changes 
planned by Mr. Harty include a 


switch from “regional” to “func- 
tional” NIAA vice-presidents, with 
each vp being assigned responsibil- 
ity for such functions as member- 
ship recruitment, communications 
and programming. 

The rest of the NIAA slate in- 
cluded two reelected officers: vice- 
chairman Jay M. Sharp, Aluminum 
Co. of America, Pittsburgh (to 
whom Mr. Harty immediately gave 
the job of guiding the new advisory 
planning committee when it comes 
into being), and secretary-treasurer 
Michael J. Turner, G. M. Basford 
Co., New York. 

New vice-presidents elected were 
George D. Billings, G. H. Tennant 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; James E. 
Bordendame, Acme Steel Co., Chi- 
cago; Charles C. Wardell, Hyatt 
Bearing Div., General Motors Corp., 
Harrison, N. J., and Jordan D. 
Wood, Jones & Lamson Machine 
Co., Springfield, Vt. 

Ray Richards, Conover-Mast 
Publications, New York, was elected 
associate director. And A. Boyce 
Craig, Ingalls Industries, Birming- 
ham, Ala., was elected director-at- 
large. 

New “functional” assignments 
are: Mr. Sharp, advisory planning 
committee; Mr. Borendame, mem- 


Stop the presses . 


bership; Mr. Wood, sustaining mem- 
bership; Mr. Wardell, program; Mr. 
Turner, finance, and Mr. Billings, 
media. Assignments for three hold- 
over vice-presidents are: Tom Yel- 
lowlees, Canadian General Electric, 
communication; Charles Bryant, 
Baroid Div., National Lead Co., 
special activities, and George West, 
Electro Dynamics, education. 


IARI ACTION TABLED 


Bachelder blasts 
NIAA indifference to 
research arm 


= NIAA conference delegates voted 
to forbid the NIAA research arm— 
Industrial Advertising Research In- 
stitute—to disassociate from the 
parent body. Then they canceled 
their action after an impassioned 
speech by Dr. Joseph E. Bachelder, 
IARI director. 

The vote was on a motion to 
deny Dr. Bachelder’s request for 
separate incorporation of IARI. The 
motion also.changed the constitu- 
tion to make NIAA legally respon- 
sible for IARI’s debts. 

The motion, which was brought 
up for a vote with no discussion, had 





. “‘NIAA Conference Daily’’ staffers interview OD Committee head 


Willis Jensen (2nd from left). McGraw-Hill put out four issues of the ‘‘Daily’’ during 
conference. Staffers shown are (from left) Marvin Petal, staff correspondent, McGraw- 
Hill Los Angeles bureau; (Mr. Jensen); Daniel P. Eigo, managing editor, Engineering & 
Mining Journal, New York; Margaret Ralston, manager, McGraw-Hill Pacific Coast 
news bureau, San Francisco; Howard Emerson (on phone), western editor, Electrical 
Merchandising and Electrical Wholesaling, San Francisco; Emil Mikity, western editor, 
McGraw-Hill chemical publications, San Francisco, and Thomas Self, manager, Busi- 
ness Week’s Los Angeles news bureau. ‘’Daily’’ staffer not in photo was Peggy Boyer, 
associate editor, Electrical West, San Francisco. 
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The winners . . 


Representatives of eight top award-winning publications in IM‘s 21st 


annua! editorial achievement competition for business papers were on hand at NIAA 
conference to receive their plaques from G. D. Crain, Jr. (center), IM publisher. Recipi- 


ents are (I. tor 


D. C. Kiefer, Steel; Bayne A. Sparks, American Builder, George Rep- 


pert, American Machinist; Donald L. Raggio, Progressive Grocer; (Mr. Crain); Harry 
Waddell, National Petroleum News; Chris Dunkle, Electronic Technician; Brian O’- 
Neill, Manufacturing & Industrial Engineering, and B. P. Mast, Jr., Volume Feeding 


Management 


when Dr. 


demanded the floor and 


passed unanimously 
Bachelde: 
in a 20-minute speech recited a 
long list of instances to prove 
NIAA’s “lack of support” for IARI. 
The roots of the 
which probably was not completely 
clear to NIAA conference delegates, 
go back several months to a re- 
quest, made by Dr. Bachelder at 
the be! est of the IARI trustees, that 
IARI be permitted to disassociate 
NIAA and 
separate entity. 
In his talk Dr. Bachelder said that 
this request had not been presented 
completely to the NIAA member- 
ship—that while he had requested 


separate incorporation of IARI, he 


controversy, 


from incorporate as a 


What's wrong with the agency compensation system? 


@ “There are a great many industri- 
al advertisers who apparently be- 
lieve that if we had a different sys- 
tem of compensation, the agency 
would do a better job for its clients. 
It would be less biased. And it 
would be less concerned about mak- 
ing ends meet, more interested in 
doing a good creative job for the 
client. 

“This belief can be summed up 
by stating that these advertisers 
believe that the 15% 
system does not provide agencies 


commission 
with the incentive to do the best 


possible job. 
“Agencies, on the other hand, fear 
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also had assured that every other 
with NIAA be 


relationship 


relationship con- 
tinued. This 
mean that the IARI would continue 
NIAA directors 
meetings, provide summaries of all 
its reports to NIAA, offer its serv- 
ices to NIAA committees, carry the 
NIAA symbol on its letterhead and 
be the research arm of NIAA. 
Summing up, Dr. Bachelder said, 
“The what they 
thought was a reasonable proposal 
that the umbilical cord be cut 
apparently 


would 


to report to all 


trustees made 


from the parent who 
had little interest in supporting its 
offspring. However, the growing 
child would continue to recognize 
the parent, live with it and try to 


that a lot of advertisers would han- 
advertising if the 
were dropped. 


dle their own 
commission system 
They also fear bargain hunters 
that they are likely to lose accounts 
to some other agency who under- 
bids them—or that a change from 
the commission system can only re- 
sult in prolonged arguments over 
bills. 

“Some, in fact, fear that a method 
of charging which involves hourly 
rates can only raise more questions 
than it will answer.” 

These comments by panel moder- 
ator John W. DeWolf of G. M. Bas- 
ford Co., introduced a special NIAA 


work more closely with it. How- 
ever, when this idea was men- 
tioned, the parent who never sup- 
ported the offspring, not only re- 
fused to cut the cord, but ap- 
parently wants to add apron strings 
and even perhaps have the blood 
start pumping the other way.” 

Following Dr. Bachelder’s speech, 
a quick of parliamentary 
moves resulted in the tabling of the 
earlier motion. 

Result: status quo. Any change 
in the relationship of IARI to NIAA 
still remains to be decided. 


series 


Harold Laros wins WSJ 
circulation guessing contest 


# Harold W. Laros, vice-president 
of S. L. Allen & Co., Philadelphia, 
won this year’s Wall Street Journal 
circulation guessing contest. His 
guess was 613,000, only 25 under 
the actual figure. His prize: $250. 

Only the advertiser and agency 
members of NIAA are eligible for 
the contest. About 900 entered this 
year. 

Second and third place winners 
were Frank B. MacKnight, account 
executive at Gardner Advertising, 
St. Louis (he won $150); and Rob- 
ert D. Hall, Jr., account executive 
at Chambers, Wiswell, Shattuck, 
Clifford & McMillan, Boston ($100). 

Prizes were presented at the 
NIAA conference. 

Next year the prize money will 
total $1,889. The Journal was 
founded in 1889. 





conference session on “Agency 
Compensation—The Key to Better 
Advertiser-Agency Relations?” 
They were based on a special sur- 
vey conducted by INDUSTRIAL MArR- 
KETING—a survey which will be the 
basis of a special report on agency 
compensation in next month’s is- 
sue of IM. 

The August IM feature will pre- 
complete summary of the 
survey, which covered a _ repre- 
sentative cross-section of industrial 
advertisers and their agencies. Also 
included will be a detailed report 
on the San Francisco conference 
panel’s comments. 


sent a 





10 FIRMS HONORED 





Westinghouse 
wins NIAA 
BestSeller award 


® Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Pittsburgh, won the 1959 NIAA 
BestSeller award for most produc- 
tive industrial advertising with a 
campaign that doubled the com- 
pany’s share of the fuse cutout mar- 
ket. 

The top award, a striking bronze 
“man of industry” sculpture, was 
presented to S. F. Johnson, manager 
of apparatus advertising, at the 
NIAA conference. The Westing- 
house agency, Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, received certificates for their 
part in the campaign. F&S&R’s W. 
S. Read, Jr., and Herbert F. Web- 
ster were so honored. 

(IM will carry the full story of 
the winning campaign in a forth- 
coming issue.) 

A total of ten companies were 
honored in the BestSeller competi- 
tion—Westinghouse, four second- 
place “honor” award winners and 
five “merit” award winners. 

More than 60 companies—a_rec- 
ord for the competition—were en- 
tered. 

The “honor” award-winning com- 
panies and the men who conceived 
and executed the winning cam- 


BestSeller . . Admiring BestSeller sculp- 
ture created for NIAA by renowned 
sculptor Rene Shapshak is Sheldon F. 
Johnson, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
top winner in the competition. 


It worked! . . Bill Weimer, Jr., shows how he kept his fingers 
crossed during drawing of prizes at NIAA national convention 
Wishing made it so. His father (center) won one of the 21 
appliances donated by Watson Publications, Chicago. Looking 
on are H. A. Harty (left), mew NIAA board chairman, and 
Frank Richter, Watson executive vice-president. 


paigns were: Exact Weight Scale 
Co., Columbus, O., J. E. Konkle 
(agency—Byer & Bowman, Charles 
R. Mougey); B. F. Goodrich Indus- 
trial Products Co., Akron, O., H. E. 
Van Petten (agency—Griswold 
Eshleman Co., Mary Elizabeth Lan- 
ders); General Electric Co., Mid- 
western Accounts, Advertising & 
Sales Promotion Dept., Apparatus 
Sales Div., Western Springs, Ill., R. 
A. Gleason (agency—G. M. Basford 
Co., Anson MacLaren), and Alu- 
minum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, 
Blair R. Gettig (agency—Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Warren R. Dix). 

“Honor” award winners were: 
Burroughs Corp., Detroit, Donald 
M. Smith (agency—Campbell- 
Ewald, H. J. Hubert and R. D. Mc- 
Louth); Reynolds Metals Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., M. C. Tobias (agency— 
Clinton E. Frank, Inc., K. B. Karch- 
er); Polarad Electronics Corp., 
Long Island City, N. Y., Alfred A. 
Goldberg (agency—Howard A. 
Harkavy, Inc., Howard A. Hark- 
avy); U.S. Industrial Chemicals 
Co., New York, Philip Gisser (agen- 
cy—G. M. Basford Co., Clifford R. 
Fulton), and Bomac Laboratories, 
Beverly, F. Dean 
(agency—Larcom Randal Advertis- 
ing, Donn S. Randall). 


Mass., James 


NIAA chapters announce 
officers for ‘59-'60 


# Five NIAA chapters have elected 
new officers. They are: 

Youngstown, O. . . James H. Case, ad- 
vertising manager, Packard Elec- 
tric Co., a division of General Mo- 
tors Corp., president; Richard C. 
Wallis, advertising manager, McKay 
Machine Co., vice-president; Paul 
C. Melvin, account executive, Meek 
& Thomas, secretary; and Margaret 
E. Handel, assistant manager, Bay- 
less-Kerr Advertising Agency, 
treasurer. 

Milwaukee... 
William E. 
Barta, 
ing manager, 
Louis Allis Co., 
president; Rob- 
ert Darr, Frank- 
lin Advertising 
Agency, first 
vice-president; James Murphy, Allis 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., second 
president; George Cohan of Hoff- 
York, Paulson & Gerlach, 
secretary; and Donald Orlaska, 
Andrews Agency, treasurer. 


advertis- 


Barta 
vice- 


mann, 


Cleveland .. A. M. Cherry, sales pro- 
motion manager, Reliance Electric 
& Engineering Co., president; R. A. 
LeFevre, advertising manager, Ohio 
Brass Co., and G. B. Guest, New 
Equipment Digest, vice-presidents; 
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F. A. Gregory, Wellman Co., secre- 
tary; and H. H. Platek, advertising 
manager, Cleveland Worm & Gear 
Co., treasurer. 


New Jersey 
Ray G. Ellis, 
president, Ray 
Ellis Advertis- 
ing, president; 
Ray J. Cooney 
of Elastic Stop 
Nut, Kenneth 
Ellis D. Jordan of 
Allied Chemical’s Nitrogen Divi- 
sion, and G. S. Corigliano of Sel- 
Rex Corp., vice-presidents; Douglas 
Brush, Keyes Martin Co., secretary; 
and G. Clifford Geib, O. S. Tyson 


Co., treasurer. 


Portland, Ore. . . 
Thor 


production  su- 


Pearson, 


pervisor, Hyster 
Co., president; 
Robert Zwald, 
advertising 
Elec- 
tric Steel 
Foundry Co., vice-president; Thad 
Gable, Photo Art Studios, treasur- 
er; and William Warner, advertising 
manager, Lamson Mobilift, secre- 


manager, 
Pearson 


tary. 


‘AD & ARTS’ SHOW 
NIAA to stage 
exposition 
at ’60 conference 





= In a move aimed at helping to 
fill the depleted coffers of NIAA, 
the association’s board of directors 
has okayed plans for an advertis- 
ing and graphic arts exposition to be 
held in conjunction with the 1960 
conference in Washington, D.C. 
Charles Bryant, Baroid Div., Na- 
tional Lead Co., Houston, who is 
in charge of the exposition, pre- 
dicted it will be well-supported by 
graphic arts agencies and suppliers. 





On to Washington 


@ The 1960 NIAA (or AIA) 
conference will be held in the 
Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C., June 5-8. 
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(One prospective exhibitor—R. 
H. Bacon & Co., Chicago, signed up 
for a booth 15 minutes after a di- 
agram of the exposition’s floor 
space went on display in the Fair- 
mont Hotel lobby at the San Fran- 
cisco conference.) 

Publishers will not be solicited 
to take space at the exposition, Mr. 


Bryant said, but they may do so 
if they wish. 

The exposition hall at the Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, will have 
room for 210 booths, but 20 to 30 
more can be added if the show is 
a sell-out. Average booth price will 
be in the $300-$350 range, with 
others going for as low as $250 and 

Continued on p. 100 





IM’ GALLERY 


‘Hi’ Harty: NIAA picks 

an active board chairman 

® Harold A. “Hi” Harty, new board 
chairman of NIAA, holds not one, 
important advertising 
posts in his day-to-day business 


but three 


activity: 

He is advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager for the (1) Wol- 
verine Tube and (2) Calument Di- 
visions of Calumet & Hecla, Allen 
Park, Mich.; and (3) acts in the 
same capacity for the Wolverine 
Tube Division of Calumet & Hecla 
of Canada, Ltd., London, Ont. 

In addition, he is chairman of his 
company’s advertising planning 
committee and the sales meeting 
planning committee. He is also an 
active member of the sales division 
advisory committee. 

All this is why it’s not too sur- 
prising that 12 to 14 hour days are 
not unusual for him. It is somewhat 


. - Names and faces in the news 


surprising, however, that he can 
find time for his other allied outside 
activities. For example: 

In addition to his work with 
NIAA he is a member of the adver- 
tising and publicity committee of 
the Copper & Brass Research As- 
sociation, and a member of the Ad- 
craft Club of Detroit and the Direct 
Mail Advertisers Association. 

“Past” activities include presi- 
dent of the Detroit NIAA chapter; 
NIAA vice-chairman; and a chair- 
man of the Industrial Advertising 
Research Institute’s project coun- 
cil responsible for the study on 
“Effective Coordination of Adver- 
tising and Sales in Industrial Mar- 
keting.” 

By way of background, Hi Harty 
was born Feb. 19, 1920, in Allegan, 
Mich. He attended Michigan State 
College and is also a graduate of 
the American Management Asso- 
ciation’ss general management 
course. He joined Wolverine Tube 
in 1943 as a member of the adver- 
tising staff; was appointed adver- 
tising manager in 1946; and ad- 
vanced to his present position in 
1957. 

As advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager he feels one of the 
major parts of his job is making 
calls with various members of the 
Wolverine sales force. 

Under his direction Wolverine has 
received a “Topper” award from the 
NIAA, a “Best of Industry Award” 
from the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, and two achievement 
awards from the American Public 
Relations Association. 

He and his wife, Lois, have three 
children and reside in Birmingham, 
Mich. 





many parts 
has a 
rubber man? 


in the total market...in RUBBER AGE! 


To do an efficient manufacturing job, the rubber man must be a man of many interests 
...in constant touch with every factor which can affect the production of rubber 
products ...or the people who produce them. 


The point is—whether he’s primarily a chemist or chemical engineer, a factory super- 
intendent, research director or president of his company—the rubber man must have 
more than just technical facts. Facts about the latest developments in rubber chemistry 
and engineering, the newest manufacturing and processing techniques, of course. But 
also—up-to-the-minute news and information on economic trends, legislation and 
technological developments which are in any way related to rubber goods production, 
sales, applications. That’s why he reads Rubber Age! Because he finds it, alone, is edited 
to all his specialized needs as a man working in the rubber industry. 

How do we know? First, because Rubber Age has researched the industry through 
Mills Shepard readership studies—determined what men in every area want... how 
they want it presented. Second—and importantly—because Rubber Age readers pay 
for their subscriptions. 

The result? Results for advertisers! This is the reason year in, year out, more and 


more advertisers continue to buy more pages—invest more dollars—in Rubber Age 
than in any other magazine in the field...any other rubber journal in the world! 


PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO., INC., 101 WEST 31st STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


Rubber Age 


ae 


Ask your R/A 
representative 


for the facts about the 

$6.5 billion—and growing— 
rubber products industry, 
and the magazine that 


serves it best. 
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A Technical Information Program 


"Has 
Really Paid Off" 


That's the way Frank Votta, Jr., 
chief engineer of Hunter Spring Co., 
spoke about technical publicity 

at a recent meeting of 

the NIAA Philadelphia chapter. 

His exact words, 

as reported on page 158 

of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


June 1959, were 


“A technical feature 
article program has really paid off 
for Hunter Spring by giving our 
company a reputation for tech- 
nical excellence in our field. This 
is especially important because we 
are a relatively small company 
surrounded by giants.” 


That’s what we have been preaching 
for more than 13 years now. 

And we are mighty proud 

of the way Frank Votta spoke out 
because Hunter Spring Co. 

has been our client 

for the last 11 of those years. 
The technical articles he boasts 
about are part of a continuing 
HW/SlInc technical information 
program. 


For Selling To Industry 
Such a program, 
well formulated, well organized 
and well prosecuted, will 
give your prospects the knowledge 
and understanding they need 
to respond to your advertising 
and agree with your salesmen. 


Whether you are surrounded by 
giants or are a giant yourself, 
we'd like to show you 

how feature articles 

and the other nine techniques of 
technical information 

can be programmed and executed 
to enforce your sales position. 


Write for your free copy of a 
checklist outlining the ten channels 
of technical information. 


Harry W. Smith 


Incorporated 
Technical Infomation Programs 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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Washington Report 
Transportation muddle: 
Changes coming ? 





The government's crazy quilt of uncoordinated transportation regu- 


lations is due for reexamination on two fronts: by a Senate commit- 


tee and the Commerce Department. Here's why such studies are 


under way .. and what may come of them. . 


By Stanley E. Cohen 
IM Washington Editor 
# Pressure for reexamination of 
the government’s role in the reg- 
ulation of transportation rates and 
service has mounted to the point 
where there is a real possibility 
that policy changes may be in the 
offing. 

These changes will be justified on 
the grounds that they will benefit 
shippers by assuring a healthy, effi- 
cient transportation system. What 
they will do to transportation costs 
is far from certain. 

Most of the pressure for change 
comes from railroads. Railroads 
complain that they are “regulated 
to death,” and that their competi- 
tors—trucks, waterways and _ air- 
lines—are pampered with govern- 
ment subsidies. Rails want less gov- 
ernment interference in rate-mak- 
ing and they are pushing for fewer 
subsidies and stiffer “user charges” 


for highway, air and water carriers. 

In recent years, railroads have 
gone a long way toward convincing 
Washington that existing 
involve a 


official 
regulatory procedures 
crazy quilt pattern which provides 
unnecessary subsidies for some 
kinds of carriers, and unfair pen- 
alties for others. 

Railroads contend these regula- 
tory policies “boomerang” against 
shippers and carriers. Because of 
tight government control, the rail- 
roaders say, shippers are deprived 
of the benefits of competition. At 
the same time, railroads lost busi- 
ness they ought to get. 


Rate wars? .. On the other hand, 
other carriers caution that shippers 
should not put too much hope in 
the prospect that competition would 
result in lower transportation costs. 
They warn of rate wars, with rail- 
roads quoting loss-leader rates in 
order to weaken their competitors. 

Continued on page 85 








engineer for a major independent 
engineering construction firm photographed 
near Houston by W. D. Murdy. 





| 


One of a series of portraits of oi/ industry management and operating men. 


What’s in Petroleum Week 
for a Project Engineer? 


PROJECT ENGINEER finds plenty in Petroleum 
Week. For Petroleum Week broadens the horizon 
of more than 45,000 men in the oil industry, at all 
levels and in all segments. It’s the magazine where 
busy oil men keep informed, where they get up-to-the- 
minute reports on the news, technical developments, 
and trends that affect their daily activities. Out of 
this information they acquire the industry perspective 
so vital to doing a good job. 


A good, responsible project engineer has to keep 
informed, and that’s why he likes Petroleum Week — 
oil’s most readable magazine. He is responsible for the 
creation and inception of a single engineering project, 
including the fabrication. He supervises a team of 
varied experts and is responsible for the purchase of 
everything that goes into his project. Consequently he 
takes more than a passing interest in important tools 


of his trade. Project engineers are among the many 
thousands of subscribers to Petroleum Week who are 
actively and directly engaged in every segment of the 
oil industry. 

Whether you want to reach project engineers or presi- 
dents, technical men or operating men, Petroleum 
Week can carry your advertising messages effectively, 
for all groups of buying influences are covered. That’s 
why more and more companies are placing more and 
more advertising in this magazine in 1959. 


PETROLEUM WEEK 


Oil's Most Readable Magazine 
@ au paid @ audited circulation 
A McGraw-Hill Publication » 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y 


Here's what Mr. Ormand Nugent, a ' “To sell major items of plywood and board 

press equipment sales manager, % plant equipment, suchas our multi-platen 

Wasnington tron Works, hot presses and accessory units, we must 

Seattle, says about his Asie 

company’s advertising .. . . get our sales message to the technicians, 
engineers and plant executives before de- 
cisions are made. After the plans are 
drawn it’s too late. We want our advertis- 
ing message in publications that reach— 
and are read by—the people who make 
these decisions. That is why we have con- 
centrated on THE LUMBERMAN in 
every advertising budget since we started 
making press equipment.” 


* 


How ™E BusiNESSPAPER ADVERTISING 
CAN HELP YOUR SALESMEN IN THE 
FOREST PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


The Here’s another example of a sales-conscious equipment 
Industry manufacturer who knows the effectiveness of advertising 
... especially when it’s exposed to a reading audience that 

Reference represents an industry’s BUYING POWER. It is a matter 
of record that THE LUMBERMAN delivers more verified 

Lumber, Plywood, Board, readership than any other industry journal among men 
Wood Manufacturing and firms with purchasing responsibility in the lumber, 
Z plywood and board-products fields. It should be on your 





advertising schedule if you are selling to any of these seg- 
ments of the Forest Products Industry. 


THE oe: @ 
Publishing Headquarters THE LUMBERMAN and THE TIMBERMAN: 
731 S. W. Oak Street, Portland 5, Oregon + CApito!l 2-1314 


Serving industry constructively since 1902 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS EVERY OFFICE IS A HOME OFFICE 


Portiand, Ore., 731 S. W. Oak St., CA 2-1314 © Chicago, 1791 Howard St., RO 4-3420 * Cleveland, 
4500 Euclid Ave., EX 1-4180 © San Francisco, 500 Howard St., EX 7-1881 © New York, 370 
Lexington Ave., MU 3-9294 * Seattle, 71 Columbia St., MA 2-1626 * Los Angeles, 3501 Eagle 
Rock Bivd., Cl 5-7194 * Vancouver, B. C., 402 Pender St. W., MU 5-7287 ®© Atlanta, 2640 Winding 
lane, N. E., ME 6-2385 * London W. 1, Eng., 130 Crawford St. (Corner Baker St.) WE 3624 @ 
Koln-Kalk (Cologne), Kantstrosse 22, Tel. 871752 
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MILLER FREEMAN 
PUBLICATIONS 


Construction = 
We RLD 


THE LUMBERMAN 
THE TIMBERMAN 
PULP & PAPER 
MINING WORLD 
PACIFIC FISHERMAN 


PACIFIC LAUNDRY & 
CLEANING JOURNAL 


WESTERN BAKER 
PACIFIC WORKBOAT 
SEA AND PACIFIC MOTOR BOAT®* 


WORLD MINING 
WESTERN BUILDING 
CLEANING AND LAUNDRY AGE 


CONSTRUCTION WORLD 


PULP & PAPER INTERNATIONAL 


“AB 


WASHINGTON . . 


continued from p. 82 


At the same time, they claim rail- 
roads would exact premium rates in 
situations where they hold the whip 
hand. 

Highway, air and water carriers 
become particularly alarmed when 
railroads talk about making users 
“pay their way.” Since national de- 
fense is a major element in deter- 
mining the size and specifications of 
airways, highway and waterways, 
they insist there is no foolproof way 
of determining the exact user 
charge—and they warn that any 
effort to tamper with existing toll 
schedules will inevitably rebound 
on shippers in the form of higher 
rates. 

At the root of the current excite- 
ment over national transportation 
policy is a feeling that shippers and 
travelers no longer need the rigid 
protection that Congress visualized 
when the _ Interstate Commerce 
Commission was established nearly 
75 years ago. With rail, highway, 
water and air carriers hunting for 
business, railroads say the day is 
long past when shippers were at 
the mercy of “robber barons” who 


controlled the railroads. 


Far from being ruthless “monop- 
olists,’ railroads have been pictur- 
ing themselves as victims of a situ- 
ation where they are taxed at every 
turn and trussed with red tape. By 
contrast, they say truckers, airlines 
and water carriers are actively as- 
sisted by government agencies 
which build highways, airports and 
waterways—and even provide op- 
erating subsidies. 


Part way .. Last year Congress 
went part way in responding to the 
complaints of the railroads. With 
the Transportation Act of 1958, it 
gave railroads more freedom to trim 
prices to meet competition and to 
drop unprofitable trains. It even set 
up a loan guarantee program to 
help railroads which have trouble 
borrowing money for investment in 


new rolling stock and for large- 
scale renovation of facilities. 

It also sought to curtail some of 
the competition which railroads face 
from trucks. In an effort to close 
some of the loopholes which en- 
abled some truckers to operate at 
cut-price rates, the agricultural 
commodity exemption was _ rede- 
fined and limited. Also, the “for- 
hire” loophole was plugged with 
an amendment which specifies that 
no person engaged in any business 
enterprise other than  for-hire 
transportation shall truck property 
in interstate commerce for business 
purposes unless it is for the further- 
ance of his own business, 

Nevertheless the railroads con- 
tend that the thick red ink in their 
1958 financial reports shows that 
something more than patchwork re- 
lief is needed. Basically, they are 
after legislation to make competing 
transportation media pay their way; 
and they want the government to 
engage in some self-introspection, 
to determine whether its uncoordi- 
nated efforts to promote individual 
forms of transportation conflict with 
each other, and cancel each other 
out. 


In the offing . . As it looks now, 
at least two major studies of the 
transportation industry are in the 
offing. In Congress, the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign 
commerce is mobilizing for what 
could be a very influential study. 
At the same time, the Department 
of Commerce is moving ahead on 
a comprehensive transportation in- 
vestigation which is supposed to 
become the “jumping off’ point for 
a series of far-reaching administra- 
tion proposals. 

Because the Senate committee has 
lost so much time getting its study 
started, some political observers 
suggest that Congress is not partic- 
ularly enthusiastic about the project 
at this time. Having passed an im- 
portant transportation law last year, 
they believe it is inclined to “wait 
and see.” 

Nevertheless the committee has 
proceded to organize an advisory 
committee with representation from 
each major field of transportation. 
With a special $100,000 fund avail- 
able for recruitment of a staff of 
experts, the Senate study seems to 


. 
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be going ahead, although on a 
somewhat more leisurely timetable 
than its original sponsors proposed. 

By contrast, the Department of 
Commerce study has moved ahead 
with such determination that it has 
run into another kind of difficulty: 
charges that some special end is be- 
ing served. Undertaken at the spe- 
cific instruction of President Eisen- 
hower, the study became embroiled 
in the recriminations surrounding 
the fight over confirmation of Lewis 
Strauss as Secretary of Commerce. 

According to reliable 
here, the Commerce Department 


sources 
plan calls for a comprehensive 
analysis of the adequacy of existing 
government programs in each field 
of transportation. Specialists from 
outside the government are to pre- 
pare individual portions of the 
study, while a central coordinating 
group—still to be completed—will 
draft the final report. 

Professional government people 
are well along in the broad plan- 
ning for the study, and Professor 
Ernest Williams, transportation ex- 
pert from Columbia University, has 
been retained as staff director. But 
the Senate wrangle over, and sub- 
sequent rejection of the Strauss ap- 
pointment has held up the selection 
of key personnel to supervise the 
project, and the department has been 
unable to go ahead with arrange- 
ments to retain other outside ex- 


perts. 








Significant to many . . Needless 
to say, industrial marketers are far 
from disinterested spectators in this 
situation. According to ICC reports, 
shippers are spending at least $17.5 
billion annually for the services of 
leading railroads, truck lines, pipe- 
lines, water freight lines and freight 
forwarders. 

On the other side of the coin, rail- 
roads alone normally spend up- 


wards of a billion dollars annually 
for plant and equipment, and an- 
other $1.5 billion for operating sup- 
plies. Other transportation media 
are equally important customers of 
the capital goods industries, repre- 
senting a market of anywhere be- 
tween $1.5 billion and $2 billion for 
plant and equipment alone during 
1959. 


When railroads are in trouble, so 
are their suppliers. Last year, rail- 
roads trimmed capital expenditures 
to $738 million, compared with 
$1,394 million in 1957. In constant 
dollars, the cutback in railroad 
spending meant the carriers bought 
less equipment than in any year 
since 1939. Similarly, their expendi- 
tures for materials and _ supplies 
were trimmed. Their purchases of 
iron and steel products totalled $320 
million, compared with $608 million 
in 1957; and their purchases of fuel 
totaled $375 million, compared with 
the 1957 total of $459 million. 


Distressing statistics . . To sup- 
port their contention that the trans- 
portation “market” has changed— 
to their distress—railroads produce 
columns of statistics which show 
how shippers and passengers are 
turning to other forms of transpor- 
tation. 

As recently as 1950, for example, 
railroads hauled two-thirds of all 
the ton mileage of freight; yet, dur- 
ing the past two years, they have 
been hauling less than half. Mean- 
while the percentage of ton mile- 
age of freight hauled by highway 
carriers has increased from 10% to 
20%. Similarly, pipelines and wa- 
ter carriers are hauling traffic 
which formerly was the exclusive 
province of the rails. 

The passenger story hardly needs 
to be repeated. Private autos are 
the most formidable competition, 
accounting for nearly 89% of inter- 
city passenger movement. But, 
while airlines and buses have met 
the competition of the auto and 





have continued to prosper, railroads 
have canceled one train after an- 
other as passenger traffic declined. 

Between 1947 and 1958, non-com- 
muter coach traffic dwindled from 
330 million riders to 130 million 
riders and Pullman from 30.6 mil- 
lion to 10.6 million. During the same 
period bus lines held their own, and 
between 1952 and 1956 alone, air- 
lines doubled their passenger rev- 
enue to the point that their $1.5 
billion was well above the combined 
passenger revenue of railroads and 
bus lines. 

Fortunately, the railroads have 
not been sitting still waiting for 
Washington to rescue them. Since 
they expect to remain in business, 
they have moved energetically to 
buy cost-saving automatic equip- 
ment, including huge automatic 
classification yards which cost as 
much as $15 million each. As the 
economy has rebounded during 
early 1959, railroads have re- 
bounded too, with carloadings up 
more than 25% during May. Rail- 
road earnings, too, are up sharply. 


Government's stake . . Govern- 
ment’s approach to the transporta- 
tion industry is far from altruistic. 
It needs a healthy transportation 
industry as a basic ingredient of na- 
tional defense. Beyond that, how- 
ever, it is the nation’s biggest buy- 
er of transportation services, spend- 
ing an estimated $3.5 billion an- 
nually to move its people and be- 
longings. 

In ordering the Commerce De- 
partment to evaluate the govern- 
ment’s policies in the transporta- 
tion field, President Eisenhower was 
painfully aware of the haphazard 
manner in which the programs for 
individual forms of transportation 
developed. With the government 
spending about $250 million an- 
nually to help build merchant ships, 
and subsidizing as much as half the 
cost of some ships, he specifically 
called for study of government pol- 

Continued on page 89 
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icy in the maritime field. Similarly, 
he urged an investigation to deter- 
mine whether airlines should pay 
higher charges for use of the fed- 
eral airways facilities, and truckers 
an increase fuel tax to help pay for 
the new $50 billion interstate high- 
ways system. 

As a purchaser of transportation 
the government knows that re- 
trenchment-minded railroads have 
sometimes driven business into the 
arms of competitors. With railroads 
dropping an average of one passen- 
ger train a day, the Post Office De- 
partment has turned to highway 
carriers. Its expenditures with rail- 
roads for mail and parcel post still 
amount to $350 million annually 
(up 3% this year), but the volume 
of post office traffic moving by rail 
is down. Expenditures with trucks 
will amount to $90 million this year, 
an 8% gain which reflects greater 
usage. 


While it officially subsidizes many 
air and water carriers, the govern- 
ment also operates the world’s big- 
gest shipping line and biggest air- 
line—the Military Sea Transport 
Service and the Military Air Trans- 
port Service—in competition with 
the carriers it subsidizes. 


Wasteful situation . . Undersecre- 
tary of Commerce John J. Allen Jr., 
once summed up the situation this 
way: “We have been faced with the 
wasteful situation where we have 
subsidized a merchant marine trade 
route, partly at least in the interest 
of national defense, only to find this 
subsidized route in competition with 
the MSTS for defense traffic. We 
have at times found ourselves in 
the paradoxical situation where we 
are subsidizing American flag air- 
lines, partly in the interests of na- 
tional defense, and at the same 
time shipping our defense goods and 
personnel by parallel military air 
transport services.” 

If nothing else comes out of the 


impending transportation — studies, 
administration leaders are hopeful 
they will point the way toward bet- 
ter coordination of government 
effort in behalf of the individual 
forms of transportation. 

In recent speeches which he has 
been making before transportation 
groups, Undersecretary Allen illus- 
trates the prevailing point of view 
in the administration by arguing 
that various modes of transporta- 
tion have arrived at maturity. “Now 
we have to decide on the services 
which each can best perform,” he 
says, “and have for each a policy 
to support these services.” 

The needs of the nation’s shippers 
finally will determine the role and 
stature of each form of transporta- 
tion, for, as the Undersecretary ob- 
serves: 

“These shippers will not be pri- 
marily interested in playing one 
form of transportation against an- 
other, although they may imagine 
they are doing just that in their 
weaker moments. 

“Their main interest will be in 
finding a specific transport service 
that fits each particular need, both 
with respect to speed of service and 
the economy of service. With the 
economy and industrial production 
becoming more variegated, busi- 
ness will be available for all forms 
of transportation from the fastest 
to the slowest, and from the most 
costly to the cheapest.” « 
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Du Pont reports on. 
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nylon cord truck tires 
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takes edvantage of mylon’s superior 


you better tires than ever before. 
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f nylons rem. able strength A new 
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mileage the strength of mylon builds into 


truck tires. 
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« These two nylon tire ads appeared recently in the same issue of 
Commercial Car Journal. The DuPont ad gave specifics about the 
company’s new nylon cord tire advancement, whereas the Chemstrand 
ad was general in feeling while implying dependability through the 
use of nylon. Which ad attracted more readers? See page 92. 
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® The more specific DuPont ad- 
vertisement attracted more readers. 
Twenty-nine per cent of the readers 
stopped to look at this ad while 
10% read most of the text. Chem- 
strand got the attention of 18% of 
the readers, with 6% reading the 
ad. 

The Dupont ad got a high “noted” 
score with its informative, news 
headline telling of the advancement 
in its nylon cord tires. This head- 
line was a good inducement to have 


The latest advance in 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 91 





WY 


the readers find out the details and 
specifications as given in the text. 

Both the illustration and headline 
in the Chemstrand ad emphasize 
the feeling of speed with depend- 
ability being implied. Since this ad 
is general in tone there apparently 
was no extra attraction to get the 
reader interested in reading the 
copy. 

The scores, as reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N.Y., 


are as follows: 


DuPont 
Seen- 


Noted Assoc. 





NYLON CORD TIRES KEEP THEIR DATES 





Chemstrand 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





c 


| @ Noted 


readers who, whe 


remembered having 


© Seen-Associated 
cent of readers wh 1 
seeing the ad and associat 
name of the product 


@ Read Most denotes the per cent 





1ders 
le 


Cost Ratio tells the 


per hundred 


en the cost 
noted” for example) for a specific ad and 
the corresponding median average cost 
f in the same issue. A “Noted” 
175, for example 1 

ad “stopped’’ 75% more 

r dollar than par for the issue, 

par being 100 and representing the me- 
jian average cost. Thus a cost ratio 
above 100 is above average: below 100 


s below average 
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Construction men don’t dare guess. They bet millions of dollars on accuracy, so they check 
everything — including their own work — before they believe it’s right. 


That’s how ConTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS works too. 
Here’s how Contractors and Engineers tackles the job of reporting heavy construction: 


1. A C&E FIELD EDITOR GOES TO THE JOB-SITE 
Each CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS Field Ed- 
itor is a graduate engineer with years of con- 
struction experience. He knows that, in con- 
struction, the facts are where the jobs are. So 
the editor goes to the project, introduces him- 
self, listens to the superintendent, learns all 
about the project, takes pictures, asks practical 
engineering questions, 


2. THE EDITOR WRITES HIS STORY, CHECKS FACTS 
Then the C&E Field Editor has two worries: 
clarity and facts. He carefully compares his 
copy to the photographs of the job. Is the writ- 
ing as clear as a picture? If not, change it. Are 


all the facts in the story? Do they fit together 


to make a complete report? Are they accurate? 


3. THE PROJECT ENGINEERS CHECK THE STORY 
Now the engineers on the project check the 
CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS story. The con- 
tractor’s project supervisor corrects the copy in 
red pencil. The letter’s project inspector cor- 
rects his copy in blue. Finally, the Contractors 
AND ENGINEERS Field Editor and the other two 
engineers are satisfied that the C&E article is 
the job. 


4. THEN C&E PRINTS THE STORY 

CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS, satisfied that the 
story is as accurate as possible, prints it in the 
large, well-illustrated format field construction 
men like — laid out like a blueprint, written in 
the sequence of the job itself, complete, inter- 
esting, factual. 


Worth the trouble? Yes, because this way construction men know it’s right when they read it 
in CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS Job Reports. A magazine for construction men must get its 
facts straight. C&E does, Result? Construction men who know what they're talking about 
believe in CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS. 


Contractors and Engineers A Buttenheim Publication, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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The September issue of Rock Products contains the year's greatest 
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guaranteeing readership by top management. DATE 


The exclusive material presented in this issue is another example 
of Rock Products’ leadership in providing information to its giant in- AUGUST 5 
dustry. It is the type of effort that has made Rock Products the most- 
read, most-used source of information, the leader in editorial quality 
and in modern format in the Rock Products industry. 


If what you sell contributes to the efficiency of plant production 
and operation, make sure your advertising schedule includes the 
September Operations Improvement Issue of Rock Products. Make 
your space reservations now. Write, wire or call your nearest repre- 
sentatives. 
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A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 
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Top Management Forum 


When and how to 


merchandise advertising 


Is it worth while to merchandise industrial advertising? If so, when 
should it be done, and how? These were the questions IM asked the 
presidents of five industrial companies. Here are their answers, both 


to this question and to another query on whether they themselves 
‘‘pay any attention”’ to ads that are merchandised to them. . 


Rheem uses repetition 
to add impact to ads 


ge 


By A. Lightfoot 
Walker 
President 
Rheem Mfg. Co. 
New York 


= Proper emphasis, which often 
includes repetition, is of course one 
of the principles of the art of com- 
municating, in all its forms. It is a 
principle that naturally underlies 
the advantages of programmed ad- 
vertising, and it is a principle that 
likewise explains the merits of mer- 
chandising the advertising. 
Obviously the benefits that may 
be gained from merchandising an 
ad depend on many variables, in- 


cluding the specific medium in 
which the ad first appears, the audi- 
ence for the medium, the audience 
for the merchandising program, the 
advertising message and so on. But 
it certainly is true that well-con- 
ceived merchandising of an ad can 
multiply its effect beyond that 
achieved by the original publica- 
tion. 

Ours is a diversified company, 
comprising six divisions and three 
subsidiaries, and 36 plants in the 
United States and around the world. 
Our advertising consequently is 
conducted on a divisionalized basis, 
since the problems vary among the 
various divisions. For this and other 
reasons, we feel it is logical that the 
tactics of our advertising and pro- 
motion programs be delegated to 
the divisions, and within the di- 
visions it is customary to delegate 
the administration of the function 


to the advertising and marketing 
executives, and this includes de- 
cisions on whether or not to mer- 
chandise specific ads. Over-all ad 
programs and budgets of course are 
approved by top division manage- 
ment in consultation with corporate 
staff. 

Our marketing and advertising 
departments do merchandise ads 
in keeping with the plans and 
tactics of their promotion programs. 
This merchandising function stress- 
es mailing reprints to dealers and 
other selected customer lists, per- 
sonal delivery by sales representa- 
tives of reprints to customers, com- 
munications with the sales person- 
nel on future insertions, and other 
activities. 

Frankly, like other people, I pay 
scant attention to some of the re- 
prints that are sent me, but I read 
others with considerable interest. 
This all depends naturally on the 
relation of the reprint to my vari- 
ous fields of interest, the skills with 
which the ad is executed, the mes- 
sage that comes with it and the 
source of the reprint. It seems to me 
that a useful consideration for those 
who merchandise ads is an accu- 
rate mailing list that as much as 
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"Here at WEMCO we design and 
manufacture processing machinery for a 
variety of industries. Naturally, when we produce 
a machine for a specific market we do our best 
to bring the full story to prospects in person. 
However, we’ve found that if we run business-paper 
advertising first, our clients are often primed to 
discuss specific problems when our field engineer 
calls. That’s why we’ve chosen MINING WORLD 
to present our products and ideas to the 
mining industry. No question about it, 
these ads and our sales engineers 
make an effective team.” 


William H. Newton 

General Sales Manager 
WEMCO, A Division of 
Western Machinery Company 


HOW mf BUSINESSPAPER ADVERTISING CAN HELP 
YOUR SALESMEN IN THE MINING INDUSTRY 


ats Thorough and economical coverage of his par- 
ticular market pattern is what every industrial 
Industry advertiser looks for in selecting media. In the 
nce mining field, MINING WORLD and WORLD 
Refere MINING deliver this coverage with real effi- 
for North American ciency and economy. Whether it’s North America 
Mine Markets or world-wide, they match your market precisely 
with the coverage and the editorial framework 

you want. 


Editorial Offices, MINING WORLD and WORLD MINING 
500 Howard Street, San Francisco 5, California 


Serving industry constructively since 1902 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS EVERY OFFICE IS A HOME OFFICE 


Portiand, Ore., 731 S.W. Oak St., CA 2-1314 © Chicago, 1791 Howard St., RO 4-3420 ® Cleveland, 
4500 Euclid Ave., EX 1-4180 © San Francisco, 500 Howard St., EX 7-1881 ® New York, 370 
Lexington Ave.,,MU 3-9294 © Seattie, 71 Columbia St., MA 2-1626 © Los Angeles, 3501 Eagle 
Rock Bivd., CL 5-7194 *© Vancouver, B.C., 402 Pender St.W., MU 5-7287 © Atlanta, 2640 Winding 
lane, N.E., ME 6-2385 * London W.1, Eng., 130 Crawford St. (Corner Baker St.) WE 3624 ® 
KéIn-Kalk (Cologne), Kantstrasse 22, Tel. 871752. 
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MILLER FREEMAN 
PUBLICATIONS 


THE LUMBERMAN 
THE TIMBERMAN 
PULP & PAPER 
MINING WORLD 
PACIFIC FISHERMAN 


PACiFIC LAUNDRY & 
CLEANING JOURNAL 


WESTERN CANNER AND PACKER 


WESTERN BAKER 
PACIFIC WORKBOAT 


SEA AND PACIFIC MOTOR BOAT* 


WESTERN BUILDING 
CLEANING AND LAUNDRY AGE 


CONSTRUCTION WORLD 


* ABC only 
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possible avoids the “shotgun” ap- 
proach and instead directs reprints 
to addressees who might logically 
have an interest. 

We do recognize the principle 
that proper emphasis and repetition 
is a principle of good communica- 
tions, including advertising, and 
merchandising of ads is one of the 
effective techniques based on this 
principle. 


Gives 3-step program 
for ad merchandising 


By George Gorton 

President 

George Gorton 

Machine C 

Racine, Wis 
= We definitely agree that the val- 
ue of an ad can be multiplied 
through effective merchandising. In 
our company, which manufacturers 
machine tools, we accomplish this 
in three steps: 


1, When an ad returns a _ higher 
than average number of good in- 
quiries, we run it several times. 
We find that such an ad often 
brings more replies on the second 
and third insertions, than the first 
time. 


2. We use the ad, or its content, as 
a performance data sheet in mail- 
ings to our distributor salesmen. 


3. We incorporate this material in 
an “application book” for distribu- 
tion to distributor salesmen and 
prospective users. 


No single rule will fit every case. 
The final decision whether or not 
to merchandise advertising, in our 
own company, rests with the head 
of sales, since he has the responsi- 
bility for meeting our sales quota. 

As an executive, I feel the ma- 
jority of ad reprints mailed to me 
personally are wasted. When in my 
judgment they are useful, I direct 
them to the proper person, others 
go into the wastebasket. * 


‘Every ad must be part 
of merchandising plan’ 


By R. F. Merwin 
President 
Eriez Mfg 


Pa 


# Certainly an ad has less value 
left coldly on its own. To be most 
effective, it should be planned as 
part of a well integrated merchan- 
dising plan. 

Eriez has a continuing merchan- 
dising program including trade 
shows, internal and external direct 
mail, and personal field calls to 
handle resultant inquiries for our 
magnetic separation, vibration and 
automation components. 

If any appreciable expenditure is 
made for advertising, certainly top 
management should help plan and 
approve how that advertising should 
be merchandised. 

When an ad reprint from another 
company reaches my desk I at least 
glance at it, feeling it must be a 
better than average message to 
warrant the mailing expense. 


Imagination is key to 
ad merchandising impact 


By N. L. Butkin 
President 
Alloys & 


hemicals Mfg 


veiand, 


= There is no question but the 
worth and impact of an ad can be 
multiplied many times through 
effective merchandising; however, 
the problem lies always in imple- 
mentation. 

We, in our office, receive thou- 
sands of dollars worth of direct 
mail advertising which is either di- 
rected to the wrong person, or 
which does not particularly repre- 
sent a product which we use in our 
company, or is so limited in its 
presentation as to dull the interest 
of an interested purchasing agent. 


Continued on page 98 
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The moral is, of course, apparent 

-many people agree on direct mail 
merchandising of advertising, how- 
ever they must be alert to the 
wastebasket disposition of some of 
their efforts. 

We have found in our own ex- 
perience that the “gimmick” ap- 
proach makes for a very effective 
presentation—souvenirs of our 
trademark reproduced in useful 
jewelry, etc. and mailed directly to 
the purchasing agent together with 
advertising matter previously pub- 
lished in trade publications, mag- 
azines, etc. has been one of our most 
effective media for presentation. A 
plain ad reprint has brought little 
response. 

I have directed our advertising 
department to consider direct mail- 
ing of advertising matter only to 
the point of “impact” and to use 
the imagination necessary to in- 
sure the attention of the recipient. 


How American multiplies 
advertising values 


By Thomas G. 
Murdough 


® In our organization merchandis- 
ing and advertising are irrevocably 
married. Too, they seem to be living 
happily together along with some 
appealing sales curves that are their 
offspring. 

When sales programs don’t get 
maximum mileage out of this pro- 
ductive union of merchandising and 
advertising, I believe that something 
important is being omitted. Either 
the marketing management is too 
busy with other activities or the 
merits of merchandising all adver- 
tising have not been recognized. 

At American Hospital Supply 
Corp., only a small fraction of our 
ad budget is in space advertising. I 
believe we double or treble the 
total value of our space, however, 
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by merchandising it extensively. No 
doubt we have overlooked some op- 
portunities, though, so we seek con- 
stantly to benefit from our own 
studies and experience and the ad- 
vice of others. 

American does the usual things to 
grease the rails for maximum per- 
formance from every dollar in- 
vested in space. We tell the sales- 
men what is going to be advertised, 
when and where—and why. We ex- 
plain the reasons our campaigns 
are undertaken. Then we distrib- 
ute a supply of preprints to each 
man in our sales organization for 
use in customer interviews or for 
his own direct mail use. 

As a corollary, we promote ad- 
vertised products (and ideas) in 
concurrent selling materials. 

Recently we added another touch 
for a stronger relationship between 
our collateral selling materials and 
our space advertising. We used the 
photo of the salesman in a current 
space ad and ran it on the cover of 
the sales bulletin that goes to every 
important hospital buyer in the 
United States. Incidentally, the idea 
of using photos of our salesmen in 
the current campaign was an out- 
growth of our determination to 
maximize the value of magazine 
space. The internal and external 
benefits of such a program were 
first presented by our advertising 
agency. 

Because of our frequent mail and 
personal contact with all hospital 
people with buying authority, we 
usually do not extend our space- 
ad merchandising to sending pre- 
prints to customers and prospective 
customers. By virtually saturating 
significant journals in our fields 
with insertions, and by following 
up with collateral materials, our 
advertising people regard the addi- 
tional mailing of the ads as an un- 
necessary activity. 

Decisions on merchandising of 
our space advertising are best made 
by the people who developed the 
campaigns. It’s their budget to 
squeeze and divide and multiply 
until the balance finally reads $0.00. 
With help from sales management 
and the advertising agency they un- 
doubtedly stretch it just as far and 
just as effectively as would be done 
if higher management were to call 
the shots. s 
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Progressive Architecture’s 
editorial leadership has 
scored another triumph—the 
first cohesive news and 
product review of 

the architectural field: 

P/A News Report. 


This new, rapid-reading 
section supplements 
traditional P/A coverage with 
up-to-the-minute bulletins of 
importance to the profession 
... latest product news and 
technical data. 


Over 16,000 inquiries per 
month ... scores of personal 
letters . .. emphasize 
tremendous acceptance by 
time-pressed professional 
readers. 


Ask for details of distribution 

to 55,000 readers—including 

all U.S. Registered Architects 
and 10,000 engineers. 

















Leadership in the Architectural Field... 


as in any publishing enterprise, depends upon more than merely reporting 


architectural activities to readers. Far more important is an active editorial 
policy that supports and furthers the progress of the entire profession. That 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE supplies such leadership is evident from the fact 


that it enjoys the confidence of the world’s largest architectural audience. 


Reasons for this enthusiastic readership can be found in P/A’s impressive 
list of editorial firsts and exclusives. Increasing numbers of building products 
manufacturers and their agencies are making use of this leadership to effec- 
tively present their advertising to architectural firms. Continual high Starch 
scores mirror the interest of P/A’s audience in the information and data pro- 


vided by the advertising pages. 


Progressive Architecture means Productive Advertising 


{ Reinhold Publication 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTU 


430 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York ee 








over 80,000 


industrial buyers read 


UYERS 
URCHASING 
IGEST 


Bde Yers 


ED) 


Buyers Purchasing Digest’s 
circulation is derived directly 
froin Industrial Distributors’ 
prospect lists. It consists of 
more than 80,000 buyers that 
are called on regularly by dis- 
tributor salesmen. 

Repeated surveys prove 
BPD is taken home by 53% of 
its readers for more careful 
study. Average reading time ts 
2 hours, 17 minutes per issue. 

The result is greater pene 
tration for your sales message 
and active reader response 
Kach month, for example, an 
iverage of 10,604 Inquiries 
is received by BPD for more 
information on tools, machines 
materials, components de 
eribed in it pages 

When you advertise in BPD, 
you enjoy the lowest rate per 
thousand of any industrial 
publication directed 100% at 
buying influences. Advertise in 
the next issue! AA-T74 


See SRDS Class 69 or 7OA. 


UYERS 
URCHASING 
IGEST 


13233 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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NIAA NEWS... 
continued from p. 80 


some of the larger ones for $500. 
NIAA has signed a 


3rede, Inc., to pro- 


three-yeal 
contract with 
duce the show, and with Don Curtis 
Associates, 
licitation and sales. The association 


Houston, to handle so- 


will not be financially obligated if 
the show fails to make money. On« 
NIAA director said the association 
stands to make about $3,000 if the 


show Is uccessful 


CANADA'S BEST 





Avro, Cooksville, 
Monsanto, SKF win 
top Sheppard awards 


s The four winners and eight run- 
ners-up of the 1959 Sheppard 
Award competition, which annually 
honors excellence in Canadian in- 
dustrial advertising, have been an- 
nounced. The competition is con- 


ducted by the Montreal NIAA chap- 


ter. The winners 


® Avro Aircraft, Ltd., Malton, Ont., 
won the top award in the full colo: 
category. Avro’s public relations of- 
ficer is Arthur H. Stewart; the agen- 
cy is Cockfield, Brown & Co., Ltd.; 
the account executive, C. W. Mc- 


Leod 


@ Canadian SKF Co., Ltd., Scarbor- 
ough, Ont., took top honors in the 
partial color class. Fraser Morden is 
the advertising manager; Thornton 
Purkis, Ltd., the agency; and Gladys 


Race the account executive 


@® Monsanto Canada Ltd., Montreal, 


was tops in the black & white class. 


Advertising Gordon F. 
Poirier; the agency: Stanfield, John- 
son & Hill, Ltd.; the account execu- 
tive: M. A. Rakmil. (See p. 126) 


manager: 


@ Cooksville Laprairie Brick, Ltd., 


t 


‘Bhatienge to 


Hee, reccurcens cial -.) ‘ 





like having 
three pairs 
of hands 


2 
COOKSVILLE f= 
LAPRAIRIE GB 
BRICK... 


TORONTO MONTREA 
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Company Communications 





Advice to communicators: 
report results to management 


A new trend in annual reporting recognizes management's 


right to know how communications dollars are 


spent. Here’s how one company manages such a program .. 


By Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 


= It seems that the craftsmen of 
communication are forever prepar- 
ing reports. By now virtually all the 
annual reports for stockholders have 
been printed and distributed, and 
the perspiring architects of these 
tracts are looking forward with 
misgivings to the 1959-60 ordeal of 
preparation. 

Most employe annual reports have 
likewise been produced, along with 
accounts of management steward- 
ship in safety and suggestions. The 
profit-sharers have been advised, 
via their own special annual reports, 
just how generously the melon was 
sliced. But there is always another 
year, another report. 

Recently a new type of annual 
report has emerged. This one has 
been a long time in coming and is 
rich in its promise. It is the annual 
report of employe communicators 
themselves to the company man- 
agement. It is the audit of the pub- 
lications a company produces, and 
it is designed to show not only how 
much a company has spent in em- 
ploye communications, but also to 
what noble purposes. 


First long look . . Early last year 
the Atlantic Refining Co., in Phil- 
adelphia, took a long, objective look 
at its company publications. After 
the self-analysis had been com- 


pleted, officials adjusted their sights 
somewhat and undertook a modern- 
ization of the product, based on 
certain recommendations of Indus- 
trial Relations Counsellors, New 
York, whose staff conducted the 
study. 

The monthly employe publica- 
tion, called “The Atlantic Maga- 
zine,’ became bimonthly, and local 
tabloid newspapers took form at se- 
lected company locations. Since it 








NEW “BASEBALL RULE”! 








Pointed . . Example of ‘‘management- 
oriented” article in Atlantic Refining’s 
publication deals with important piece 
of oil legislation, creates baseball anal- 
ogy to add human interest. 


was discovered that employes actu- 
ally manifested a strong interest in 
company affairs, the editors dedi- 
cated themselves to a stronger poli- 
cy of bringing to employe readers 
“information about the company’s 
people, policies, plans, problems, 
programs and progress.” 

Director of employe publications 
George P. Hopkins created for his 
own guidance a series of categories 
for what he labeled “management- 
oriented” articles. It was not his 
plan to eliminate from the maga- 
zine any of the amiable human in- 
terest material that employes mani- 
festly liked. All he wanted to do 
was to make sure that the company 
“story” was told, effectively and 
often. 

Thus his categories embraced 
employe benefits, company opera- 
tions and progress. He set up an 
economics category, and provided 
space for material on safety and 
health. Management planning was 
a division; so was finances, and job 
security and promotion. Under the 
classification of marketing he in- 
cluded products competition and 
advertising. He set up divisions of 
space for civic and charitable ma- 
terial, and public and community 
relations. Industry problems was a 
category and so was recreation. All 
Mr. Hopkins’ “management-orient- 
ed” material was to fall in one or more 
of these categories. This was a fresh 
approach to working by plan; this 
was a matter of “a place for every- 
thing and everything in its place.” 


*"Management-oriented’ .. At the 
end of the first year of operation 


Continued on page 102 
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Feeling the coal industry's 
pulse, comparing it to busi- 
ness in general, evaluating 
new developments and then 
making accurate projections 
of future trends—that’s been 
Coal Mining's editorial policy 
since 1898. 

In 1944, for example, Coal 
Mining was already giving 
authoritative data on the ef- 
fects that automation would 
have on methods, equipment 
and personnel. Then, as today, 
Coal Mining was look- 
ing ahead... providing 
vital information to the 
men who plan, specify 
and buy your products. 


Write today for circulation 
facts and rates 


AA-4744 


COAL MINING 


4575 Country Club Drive © Pittsburgh 36, Pa. 


Serving the coal industry since 1898 


a 
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COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 


continued from p. 101 


under the new plan, Hopkins de- 
cided to submit to company officials 
an annual report, showing that these 
assorted categories of management 
information had been promoted dur- 
ing the year, and how it was done. 
He introduced his communications 
report with an interesting statistic: 
In 1958 the total number of pages 
in “The Atlantic Magazine” was 
212; of these, 130 were clearly de- 
voted to management-oriented ma- 
terial aimed at telling the company 
story. As Mr. Hopkins puts it, 61% 
of the magazine’s content during the 
year performed a “workhorse func- 
tion.” 

An article needn’t be dull in or- 
der to be “management-oriented,” 
as the Atlantic publication was 
quickly able to demonstrate. To 
highlight employe benefits, for ex- 
ample, the editors pictured seven 
employes on the job as they com- 
pleted new milestones in company 
service, and showed how employes 
accumulate benefits as they gather 
service years. The company opera- 
tions category in one issue was re- 
presented by the picture report of 
a new well in Louisiana that set a 
company record at a depth of 17,057 
feet. Company progress was cited 
in another issue by a picture article 
built around Atlantic’s pioneer drill- 
ing in Lake Maracaibo in Venezue- 
la. Progress was noted in still an- 
other picture story showing the 
launching of a new company tanker. 

Atlantic hasn’t been talking eco- 
nomics in generalities. The employe 
sees precisely where he fits, because 
the economics material is aimed di- 
rectly at him: The relation between 
retirement and inflation, for ex- 
ample; the need for re-investment; 
the staggering costs of exploration; 
the uneasy state of the oil business. 
These are out-in-the-open discus- 
sions in the Atlantic publication. 
Much of one issue has been devoted 
to Atlantic’s own annual report to 
employes, and this material has 
been supplemented by interim re- 
ports and statements from officials 
on the state of the company’s busi- 


ness. 


The straight goods . . The Hop- 


kins report to management under- 
scored the fact that management 
was taking the employe group into 
its confidence. Whether it’s a mat- 
ter of the decline of crude oil re- 
serves or the rising price of gaso- 
line, employes are clearly getting 
their information early and straight. 

The Atlantic management has ex- 
pressed its approval of the first 
Hopkins report, and he now plans 
a similar report each year, not only 
on “The Atlantic Magazine” but on 
the three local tabloid newspapers. 

“Company management has a 
right to know how its money is be- 
ing spent in communications,” Mr. 
Hopkins points out. “Every other 
department in the company must 
give an annual accounting of itself 
—why shouldn’t we? An annual 
communications report is valuable 
not only to management, of course. 
It also has great specific value for 
the communicator himself. With his 
categories right in front of him, he 
shouldn’t have too much trouble 
keeping his commuications devices 
in proper balance.” 

The Hopkins reporting technique 
is atleast a partial safeguard against 
management rearing up in times of 
budget shrinkage (and this event 
occurs from time to time in the best 
of them) and demanding restriction 
or even abandonment. If a company 
management knows, from year to 
year, precisely what its communi- 
cations dollar is buying, it isn’t so 
apt to axe the medium in periods 
of austerity. 


Externals, take note .. It might 
be added that the reporting tech- 
nique has real applications to the 
external publication. The external 
editor often shoots more blindly at 
the target than the internal editor. 
He checks too rarely on the inter- 
ests of his readers, and if someone 
in management asks him to docu- 
ment the value of what he is doing, 
he may find himself boxed into a 
corner of his own creation. The re- 
porting method adapted from editor 
Hopkins might help the external 
communicator; it would at least re- 
mind him of the value of checking 
occasionally on the reader accept- 
ance of his material. This is sound 
practice for any editor, no matter 
how good he may consider himself 
or how good he may actually be. = 
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Glowing electrical 
discharges, called ‘‘corona,” 
from wires carrying high 
voltage are measured in 
GE's High Voltage 
Laboratory. Metal hood 
and doughnut provide 
uniform electrostatic field 
for precise measurement 
for Project EHV, 
experimental power line to 
carry super voltages higher 
than ever used by man to 
transmit electric power 
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We salute this hard-working 

marketizing* program, planned 

by the Armour Chemical Division 

for 1959: 

® 115 pages of advertising in 7 
publications 

@ 42 direct mailings to various in- 
dustrial markets 


catalog distribution in CHEMICAL 
MATERIALS CATALOG 


ads and promotion eross-refer- 
ring to this CMC catalog 


participation in 4 trade shows 
preparation of special sales aids 


Like a razor 
with a new blade 


.,,a selling program will only do 
a smooth, thorough job when it 
is complete. When marketizing* 
chemicals and raw materials, 
make sure that all of the most 
productive sales channels are 
being used—including effective 
distribution of your catalog in 
CMC... with cross references 
in your other print media pro- 
motions. 











You reach an influential research 
and development audience, re- 
sponsible for important purchas- 
ing and specification in over 
12,000 plants, when your catalog 
is in CMC. It serves their refer- 
ence needs first and best...day 
after day... all year long. 


os 


MARKETIZING ...a method of devel- 
oping industrial sales and 
product acceptance through 
the coordination of sales 
strategy — advertising — 
direct mail —and effective 
catalog distribution. 


CHEMICAL | for 
chemicals 


WB materiats | ans 
w 
q* | CATALOG - 


materials 





REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 
430 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


For complete information, 
consult our ‘‘tell-all’’ pages in SRDS 
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PROBLEMS 


In case you’re asked .. 


Here are the answers to 
the 12 most often asked 
questions on advertising 


ws “Almost every time I go to a 
cocktail party, I run into someone 
who is a “non-believer” in advertis- 
ing—and wants to talk about it. I 
try to explain the basic reasons for 
advertising, both consumer and in- 
dustrial, and then point out what 
advertising has 
terms of actual results. 

“T find these little chats somewhat 
challenging and stimulating. Conse- 
quently, I’m interested in building 
up a greater storehouse of facts to 
fire at my “non-believer” friend. 
Can you add to my storehouse? . . 
Industrial Sales Engineer. 


accomplished in 


# “You'll find some interesting ma- 
terial on this subject in ‘Questions 
and Answers About Advertising,’ a 
booklet published by the Advertising 
Federation of America. It offers an- 
swers to the 20 questions most fre- 
quently asked of every advertising 
man and woman. 

Here are 
questions and 
booklet: 

How much is spent for advertising 


some representative 


answers from the 


| in the United States? 


It is estimated that in 1958, for the 
third straight year, over $10 billion 
was invested in all forms of adver- 


| tising in this country. Some 70 firms 
| spent more than $10 million and 


IN INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


by BOB AITCHISON 


over 300 companies more than $1 
million each. 


Isn't that a large sum? 

It is only about 2.5% of our gross 
national income and about 1% of 
the total national volume of all sales 
transactions. 


Why do we need to spend this 
amount? 

Our prosperity depends on our 
mass production of goods. These 
products must be sold for mass con- 
sumption or use—or production will 
have to be curtailed. 

In our country of magnificent dis- 
tances and large population, adver- 
tising is a necessary sales and dis- 
tribution tool. It informs people 
quickly about goods and the brand 
names of products and helps them 
to buy efficiently. To sell the same 
volume of goods with personal 
salesmen and no advertising would 
greatly increase the selling expense. 
This would add to the ultimate cost 
to the consumer. 


Doesn't advertising add to the cost 
of the goods advertised? 

In most cases, no. In some cases, 
yes. Obviously all marketing ex- 
pense (including advertising) must 
be included in the sales price. But 
to sell without advertising almost 





always costs more than to sell with 
the aid of advertising. 

Moreover, advertising, by increas- 
ing the sales of the product, often 
enables the manufacturer to lower 
the unit cost of production and thus 
to sell the articles more cheaply. In 
the long run, advertising usually 
helps to lower the sales price. 


Can an unadvertised article sell 
for less than an advertised article? 

Sometimes, yes, though rarely, 
The advertiser has the advantage, 
if his policies and prices are right, 
of developing, through advertising, 
a larger volume of sales and of be- 
ing able to cut his cost per unit 
through mass_ production—made 
possible by the large number of 
sales stimulated by advertising. 


Can advertising be believed and 
trusted? 

Yes. According to the experience 
of the Federal Trade Commission, 
only a very small per cent of ad- 
vertising is fraudulent or even mis- 
leading. Our best estimate is that 
less than 1% of advertising is 
fraudulent and a smaller per cent 
deliberately misleading. 

The firm which wants to stay in 
business knows that it can do so 
only on a reputation for honest 
dealing; and the fly-by-night op- 
erator is under watch from all sides. 


Do advertisers and media own- 
ers try to keep advertising above 
reproach? 

Yes, because they realize that the 
offender hurts all the others. The 
various media associations are con- 
stantly tightening their restrictive 
codes on the advertising they will 
accept. Advertising clubs and the 
national advertising associations 
keep raising the standards higher. 


Why shouldn’t advertising be re- 
stricted to a simple statement of 
facts about the goods without ap- 
peals to the emotions? 

Because we do not act (do not 
buy) simply on statement of facts. 
Our desires and emotions must be 
aroused, and that calls for romance, 
art, colorful language, attractive 
claims, catchy slogans. 

Does advertising have anything 
to do with our high standard of 
living? 

Nowhere else in the world is ad- 

Continued on page 106 





PRICE LIST 


American Fi, Optienl 


Fj e——— 


says Mr. Armand Choiniere, Purchasing Agent 


AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


American Optical Company wanted a very attractive looking and 


lon 


g wearing 3-ring binder for their price list. They selected the 


custom-made NBB binder shown above. For your Manual, Price List 
or Catalog we offer (1) a wide choice of colorful, virgin plastic cover 


ma 


terials as well as all conventional materials (2) a variety of decorative 


treatments: 3-dimensional applique, silk screening, embossing, 
stamping. Our representative can show you the many possibilities and 
will submit cover designs for your approval. Send coupon. 


@eeaeeeeeveeoeeeee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


NATIONAL BLANK Book COMPANY 
Dept. 2207, Holyoke, Massachusetts 


Please send your National Binder folder to help me plan a custom-made cover 


Have 


your representative call 


NAME... 


COMPANY 


STREET. . 


CITY. 


ZONE STATE 
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Now... 
complete 
coverage 
in over 


10,000 


selected 
Industrial 
supply and 
Distributor 


establishments 


Want more distributor in- 
quiries? .... livelier, fast- 


er, more dependable re- 


sponse to your industrial 


supply and distributor sales 


messages? Y | find all of this, 
when you place your advertising 
where you'll be sure to be SEEN 
ind REAI in the only book that 
ialily every important 
supplier and distributor 

5. A. every month. 
vital editorial features are 
somed by the Industrial 
Distributor and _ his 
men you seldom see! 
re of the record-break 
advertisers are 
after month! When 
you buy more 
st than in any 

the field. 

E OR WIRE on how 
you can reach these 
RESPONSIVE 
READERS 








ames publishing co. 


Cuthbert at 36th 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


industrial 


Supplier 


and 


Distributor 


News 
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PROBLEMS. . 
continued from p. 105 


vertising used so effectively and so 


extensively as in the United States; - 


nowhere else is there so high a 
standard of living. Actually, $3 is 
spent by American advertisers for 
every $1 spent by all other adver- 
tisers in the world. That is more 
than a coincidence. 

Advertising, along with selling, 
keeps telling people about new or 
improved products and arousing de- 
sire for them; the public buys and 
thus lives better. 


Do big advertisers control the 
editorial contents of newspapers and 
magazines because they spend so 
much for space in these publica- 
tions? 

No. Any experienced public re- 
lations man knows better than to 
ask for special consideration of a 
story about an advertiser. He knows 
that is the poor way to get what he 
wants. The editorial departments 
of newspapers and magazines are 
separate from the advertising de- 
partments and very jealously guard 
their freedom from influence by 
the advertisers. Editorial inde- 
pendence is higher in the United 
States than in many _ countries 
where there is much less advertis- 
ing. 

Moreover, the publisher knows 
that if he permits the advertisers 
to control the policies of his pub- 
lication, he will soon lose the con- 
fidence of his readers. As they stop 
buying the publication, the adver- 
tisers will no longer want to ad- 
vertise in it. 


What would happen if all adver- 
tising were discontinued? 

Radio and television broadcasts 
would all stop since there would 
be no income for them. Business 
papers, newspapers, and magazines 
would have to cut down in size and 
raise their prices. 

Within a short time, retail sales 
would begin to drop and sales clerks 
would be laid off. People would 
have no way of knowing about new 
products or sources of new prod- 
ucts. Soon production would slow 
down and a creeping paralysis of 
business would follow. There would 
be little incentive to improve old 


products or make better ones since 
there would be no effective way 
of creating a demand for the new. 


Whom does advertising benefit? 

Three groups particularly: 
1. You as a consumer: Think of 
the time and trouble you would 
have in locating good products if 
there were no advertising and no 
well-known brands. You would not 
know where to go for particular 
products; you would not know the 
qualities of goods; you would not 
know what prices were right; you 
would not know about new or im- 
proved articles. 
2. The business man: Advertising 
cuts his selling cost and saves the 
time of his sales organization. It 
speeds up his turnover and _ in- 
creases his sales. It helps him in 
both his buying and selling. With- 
out advertising we could not have 
our present business economy. 
3. All of us who work for a living: 
Advertising is a sparkplug of our 
economy. It helps make mass dis- 
tribution possible, and mass distrib- 
ution calls for mass_ production. 
Mass production and distribution 
together employ most of us, and 
they generate the prosperity on 
which we all depend. 


Single copies of “Questions and 
Answers About Advertising” are 
available from the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America, 250 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, without 
charge. . 





mie 


Say, Ed, | was just wondering . . 

Is this your expense account you sent 

in or were you just cleaning your 
pen? 








EFFECTIVE PENETRATION 


in the 


industrial—large building field 


True to its name, HEATING, PIPING & AIR 
CONDITIONING confines itself to these three 
services as related specifically to the indus- 
trial-big building field. 

Result: a concentrated editorial content 
vital to ALL of the purchase-control factors 
in this market—the consulting engineers, 
mechanical contractors, and engineers with 
plants and big buildings who identifiably 
are responsible for this work. Individually, 
or in combination, they specify and/or buy 
virtually every product required. 

Alike in another respect, they form the 
reader-audience of HPAC. Each is, and has 
been, paying for it directly, individually, 
voluntarily. Here’s assurance—backed up 
by dollars on the line and an ABC-audit— 
that HPAC is wanted, respected, and used! 

Concentrate in HPAC, the book that 
@has over 18,000 fully paid circulation 
@ leads in number of editorial pages @leads 
by over 2 to 1 in advertising volume @has 
more advertisers and is used exclusively by 
more advertisers. KEENEY PUBLISHING Co., 
6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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The next-to-best way* 
to evaluate the publications in 
the paper and pulp industry 


Over recent years suppliers and their agencies have asked 
their customers and prospects in the paper and pulp industry 
to rate the several papers. Cumulative results of 20 such 
independent studies show the following: 





PAPER TRADE JOURNAL icon menmEm 2242 VOTES 
b. MGR ohio 
C, Se 
d. Roum 
Cc. MERI 
| 


Advertisers are constantly voting, too, when they buy pages 
in the same publications. In 1958 PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 
again is tops, as it has been for 86 consecutive years. 





pabre TRADE JOURNAL ier eeemMNO 
b. Rca 
C-bit enema: 
d. PEE 
e. BRS 
f, RAMEE se 


Complete detailed information on charts available from any 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL representative. 





*k [Paper URADE JouRNAL 





The best way, of course, is “the t f l ” 
to become a part of production most useyus paper 


management in a pulp or 49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

paper mill, read and judge PITTSBURGH + CHICAGO + DENVER + LOS ANGELES + DALLAS 

for yourself. MIAMI * HOUSTON + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE @® 
N Hi 
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AT A TRADE SHOW 





How to make 
all your experts 
available 


At the Design Engineering Show 
in Philadelphia the slogan above 
the booth of Armstrong Cork Co. 
read “Whenever you have a prob- 
lem call Armstrong,” and it was no 
empty phrase. Booth visitors with 
technical questions were invited to 
pick up the phone, call Armstrong 
headquarters in Lancaster, Pa., and 
find out what they wanted to know. 

A direct line from booth to Arm- 
strong’s Research & Development 
Center made it possible to service 
curious visitors’ questions without 
having to staff the booth with sci- 
entists and engineers. 

Calls were made from a special 
clear plastic telephone booth which 


blocked out noise but gave passers- 
by a view of what was going on. A 
panel of photographs of R&D Center 
personnel most likely to be called 
was placed on display next to the 
telephone booth. When a visitor had 
a question on a specific product, he 
was invited to talk directly to the 
research man responsible for that 
product. When the operator placed 
the call, she simultaneously flicked 
a switch lighting up the photo of 
the particular researcher at the 
other end. 

The new idea proved popular with 
show visitors, according to Arm- 
strong management. Apparently, the 
salesmen who manned the booth 
liked the idea too. It not only gave 
them an opportunity to participate 
in a trade show innovation; it gave 
their sales talks the solid backing 
of detailed technical information 
from the company’s experts. 


Direct . . Salesmen manning Armstrong Cork Co.’s booth at Design Engineering Show 
were uNdaunted by visitors’ technical questions. They simply invited visitors to step 
into phone booth, pick up telephone, call home office for right answer. 


Whistler’s Mother spurs 
insurance salesmen on 


Borrowing from a current fad of 
reproducing famous paintings and 
attaching to them relevant—but ir- 
reverant—captions, Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Co., Newark, N. J., 
used the idea to inspire salesmen. 

Mutual Benefit, which promotes 
a different market to its salesmen 
each month, recently chose women 
as the area of monthly concentra- 
tion. The sales kit featured an ac- 
cordion folded brochure entitled 
“Famous Women Speak Their 
Minds About Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance.” Inside were black-and- 
white reproductions of 16 world fa- 
mous paintings of women. Each 
bore a caption apropos of life in- 
surance. 

The sly-smiling Mona Lisa, for 
instance, is credited with the re- 
mark: “Oh, come now, you don’t 
really mean Mutual Benefit gives 
special rates to women?” Whistler’s 
Mother “Don’t just sit 
there. Buy some life insurance,” and 
a picture of the head of the ancient 
Egyptian queen Nefretete is linked 
to the comment: “When they said 
I could have a life income, they 
didn’t know I’d be around for 3,000 
years.” 

Designed primarily to give the 
underwriters a chuckle and get 
them thinking about women as in- 
surance prospects, the folder is sup- 
plemented by additional literature 
which gets down to the hard selling 
facts. 


remarks 


$O SOLLY! 


Honorable sales 
aid helps sales 
force ‘save face’ 


Westinghouse Electric Corp.’s At- 
lanta office has designed a promo- 
tion for its sales force containing a 
touch of humor with a sharp edge. 
The mailing is designed to get the 
salesmen to use their sales promo- 
tion aids, and the sharp edge is at- 
tached to the four-page folder in the 
form of a Japanese hari-kari knife. 

It is suggested that the salesmen 
use the knife (which, fortunately, 
comes enclosed in a sheath) either 
to open envelopes containing his 
sales promotion aids or to perform 
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“Now—in 1959—we are asking 
you to do yourself a favor. Get the 
most effective use of your sword by 
opening the envelopes that contain 
your sales promotion material. The 


x 


{th the land of the rising sun Lapanese managers also resor ted te 
it is an honored tradition for the ths honorable end when they allowed 
defeated Son of the Emperor tc Too many salesmen To have an addihona 
use the Samurai Sword to end one's iOperent So, many managers were 


te 


pFAs Japanese Sales Engineer 


would resort fo The Sword as an 


honorable way to justify price 
utting. A Distributor Sales 
man in the Land of the Rieiwig 
in WOuld allow his Sales Mar 
ager Todo The Messy jOb 
Japan lost many Sales 
personnel this way 
+7 


Pointed . . ‘’So solly! . 


replaced 
(o3"* day an intellectual and aggress- 
ve Salesman found another use 
for the Samurai Sword Tohis amaze 
ment it could open envelopes And 
what do you think he found ir these 
envelopes 
SALES PROMOTION AIDS 
AND LITERATURE !!! 


SO SOLLY' PLEASE TO TURN PAGE 
PY 
7) 


% 


. Please to turn page,’’ says copy at bottom of inside spread of 


Samurai blade folder, but not until salesman-reader begins to get point that knife at- 
tached to front cover is more than mere souvenir 


upon himself the function for which 
hari-kari knives were intended in 
the first place. 

Entitled “Story of the Samurai 
Blade,” the folder’s cover pictures 
an ancient Japanese seated cross- 
legged in contemplation. The par- 
ticular line of contemplation be- 
comes folder is 
opened. Inside, the copy, illustrated 
with Japanese themes, explains it 


clearer as_ the 


this way: 

“In the land of the rising sun it is 
an honored tradition for the de- 
feated son of the Emperor to use 
the Samurai Sword to end one’s 
life. 

“A Japanese sales engineer would 
resort to the sword as an honorable 
way to justify price-cutting. A dis- 
tributor salesman in the Land of the 
Rising Sun would allow his sales 
manager to do the messy job. Japan 
lost many sales personnel this way.” 
(Arrow points to picture of Japa- 
nese sales manager about to leave 
this planet. 

“Japanese managers also resorted 
to this honorable end when they 


“(So solly! Please to turn 
page.)” 

Closing in tighter and pressing to 
the advantage, copy on the back 
page clears up any doubts as to 
what the salesman should do next. 
Copy continues: 

“This Japanese salesman read the 
literature and used the sales pro- 
motion aids and today, he sells with- 
out asking for a better price.” (Pic- 
ture of a Japanese salesman standing 
on a pile of orders.) 


sword is our gift to you to use dur- 
ing the year. Make use of your sales 
promotional tools.” (Picture of Jap- 
anese salesmen 
literature. ) 
“Stop cutting—Sell for a 
profit!” continues the directive, ‘ 
or take the only honorable way out.” 
(Picture quite graphic. 
Shows pair of horizontal feet, one 
end of a long Samurai blade . . and 
something red all over the floor.) 
For salesmen with a clear con- 


opening his sales 


price 


here 


science, the Samurai blade makes 
an excellent souvenir 

The promotion was designed by 
E. A. Dieterle of the company’s 
Atlanta sales promotion department. 


‘Road map’ guides sales reps 
through two-day sales meeting 


In preparing for a national sales 
convention, Fleet of America Sales 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. window dis- 
tributor, was faced with the com- 
mon problem of keeping the meet- 
ing interesting without having to 
spend a lot of money to do so. 

A sales convention “road map” 
solved the problem and, according 


vontinued on p. 112 





the Month” 
department, 


winner. 


Idea 
of the 


e@eeThis month IM presents its fifth “Idea of 
contest 
masterminded by W. M. Tucker, sales promotion 
Meldrum 


(see p. 114). You, too, have an opportunity to be a 


Each month IM will select what we consider the 
industrial sales promotion “idea of the month.” It 
will be described on these pages and to the origi- 
nator will go a special “idea man” trophy. 

Rules are simple. Just send the details to Sales 
Promotion Ideas Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 


winner—a mail campaign 


& Fewsmith, Cleveland 


Month 
Contest 


E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, IIll., with an actual sam- 
ple and/or photo of the item described whenever 
possible. No entry blanks or special forms are re- 
quired... And don’t worry about not being a writ- 
er. Just send the description; we'll do the writing. 


allowed too many salesmen to have 
an additional 10%. So, many man- 
agers were replaced. 

“One day an intellectual and ag- 
gressive salesman found another use 
for the Samurai Sword. To his 
amazement, it could open envelopes. 
And what do you think he found in 
these envelopes... 

“Sales promotion aids and litera- 
fp 


All types of sales promotion items are eligible 
for the award—salesmen’s aids, direct mail, ex- 
ternal house organs, specialties, catalogs, audio- 
visual aids, exhibits, printed literature. You may 


enter as often as you wish. 








ture! 
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Announcing the McGRAW-HILL 


successor to Architect & Engineer 


JULY 1959 ISSUE INAUGURATES A NEW 
ERA OF MCGRAW-HILL LEADERSHIP 


...a new, stimulating format, a revitalized editorial program, aggressive promotion 
to build comprehensive, paid circulation coverage of those responsible for the dynamic 
building boom in the fastest growing economic region on earth. Get the full facts by 
writing or phoning WESTERN ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER, McGraw-Hill Company 
,% of California, 68 Post Street, San Francisco, California, or your nearest McGraw- 


“~S WESTERN ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 





A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
—+ LOS ANGELES - 1125 W. SIXTH ST. CLEVELAND + 1164 ILLUMINATING BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO + 68 POST STREET ATLANTA + RHODES-HAVERTY BLDG. 


f oa 
2 \ é, | | 
% “ + —T -CHICAGO + 520 N. MICHIGAN AVE. PITTSBURGH «+ OLIVER BUILDING 
: | NEW YORK -+ 500 FIFTH AVENUE DENVER + 1740 BROADWAY 
ST ge ‘ 
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The road ahead . . Fleet of America’s 


“road map” of two-day sales conclave carried 


‘“billboards’’ announcing topics to be discussed. Graphic display maintained sales- 
men’s interest, kept speakers from wandering off the road. 


SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 110 


to Fleet of America ad manager 
Gerald J. Bugman, the map guided 
the 100 aluminum window sales 
representatives through the entire 
meeting. 

The large map, illustrating sales 
goals (and pitfalls) was set up in 
the meeting room on a 10x16’ back- 
drop. Thirty-one miniature road- 
side “billboards” were prepared, 
each billboard listing a topic to be 
discussed. The billboards were 
added to the map, one at a time, as 
the particular subject came up for 
discussion. 

“In working up our convention 
program,’ says ad manager Bug- 
man, “we were confronted with all 
the usual problems—a limited budg- 
overwhelming number of 
topics which management con- 
sidered important and, in particu- 
lar, the ever present problem of 
holding interest during a two-day 
session.” 

“Our audience was most atten- 
tive as each billboard was hooked 
into place to identify the forthcom- 
ing topic. The billboards provided 
a continuity which kept the pro- 
rolling and eliminated the 


et, an 


gram 
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need for introducing the topic,” he 
added. 

And, Mr. Bugman concluded, the 
billboards kept the speakers in line. 
They spoke only about the subject 
announced and, as a result, all talks 
were less than ten minutes long. 

The map was produced by Design 
For Industry, Buffalo display man- 
ufacturer. 


Ad for technicians 
paints ‘rosy’ picture 


Faced with aiding a client in a 
search for qualified technical em- 
ployes, Ogden Advertising Co., 
Towson, Md., abandoned the stand- 
ard approach of placing ads in 
scattered metropolitan dailies and 
decided instead to enlist the help 
of the local citizenry through local 
advertising. 

The decision had a great deal to 
do with the fact that the client 
York (Pa.) Div., Bendix Aviation 
Corp.—enjoys an extremely low 
turnover in technical and scientific 
personnel. 

People, the agency concluded, 
must like to live in York. And 
York, it followed, must have pro- 
duced many qualified technical and 
scientific men who had long since 


departed but could be lured back. 
But where were they? Why not run 
local advertising entreating York 
residents—relatives and friends—to 
help find them? 

The 8%x11” ad was placed in 
local newspapers. A white rose was 
selected as the copy theme (York 
is officially designated as the “White 
Rose City”) and was used as the 
symbol of the good life lived in 
York. Copy commended both the 
city and the many skilled Bendix 
employes who had come from far- 
off places to take up responsible po- 
sitions in the community as well as 
in the plant. Then followed an en- 
treaty to the reader to contact other 
skilled persons who might enjoy 
the good life in the White Rose City. 

To further blend a dash of good 
public relations with its quest for 
engineers, the division established 
a policy of presenting a single white 
rose to the wife of each new pro- 
fessional employe. This new custom 
was explained in the ad—below an 
illustration of a single white rose. 

The city’s Chamber of Commerce 
was so impressed it gave the idea 
additional circulation by mailing re- 
prints to its entire membership. 

The agency got extra mileage out 
of the project, too, by mailing re- 
prints to its client and prospect list. 
And—to add further drama—the re- 
prints were printed in rose scented 


ink, 





A white rose... 


2 ee : ; 











Quest for aid . . Single white rose domi- 
nated York Div. ad asking citizens of 
York, Pa. (the ‘‘White Rose City’’) to 
help division find qualified technicians. 


Sales Promotion Ideas continued on p. 114 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


Design engineers solve their tougher problems with a double-barrelled technical approach. They use basic 
science principles (theory) to plan toward the solutions. Then they add their practical application “know- 
how” to complete the design. For its select group of engineer-readers, ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING follows 
the same formula. Each month a separate and complete editorial insert on Basic Science and Engineering 

is included in the magazine. These inserts are actually problem-oriented texts—there being no restriction on 
length. Add to this the regular depth-written “how-to” articles...and you have the two reasons why readers 
call ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING the best of today’s design engineering technical publications—the surest 
way for an advertiser to reach top design engineers at their level. 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING, 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Electrical 


The monthly magazine of DESIGN ENGINEERING PRUE bbe Te abew betsy 





Sales Promotion Ideas 


Spy’s secret mailers 
promote Truscon 
(in code, of course) 


Republic Steel's Truscon Div. is promoting its line 


of steel joists via a cloak-and-dagger mail campaign 


complete with spies, codes and international intrigue . . 


By Betty Aulenbach 
IM Associate Editor 


= Customers and _ prospects. of 
Truscon Div., Republic Steel Corp., 
are busy these days decoding secret 
messages forwarded to them over 
the signature of a cloak-and-dag- 
ger type individual who refers to 
himself simply as Secret Agent X- 
59%, master of disguise and inter- 
national intrigue. 

The signature of X59%, 
identity is kept secret, is appearing 
on a series of mailings promoting 


whose 


the division’s steel joists. In several 
cases he even included photographs 


of himself—a sinister-looking char- 
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acter, peering darkly from the folds 
of an all-enveloping black cape, hat 
pulled well down over furtive eyes. 

The mailing, in eight installments, 
has been going out at three-week 
intervals from _ the _ division’s 
Youngstown, O., headquarters to a 
mailing list of 21,500 architects, 
engineers and general contractors. 
Individual installments include such 
items as coded messages and letters 
written in invisible ink. 





This campaign is an ‘Idea of the 
Month’ winner. See p. 110. 





The core of the steel joist promo- 
tion is the fact that Truscon’s joists 


Caught redhanded 

. X597% caught 
in act 
again) by John D. 


(rifling 


Kirkwood, _ sales 
manager, 
steel joists and 
tower 


Truscon 


products. 
Photo was used 
for publicity pur- 
poses. 


Spy in action . . Picture of Secret Agent 
X59% rifling Truscon files was included 
in first mailer 


are manufactured by the most mod- 
ern of methods on expensive new 
equipment. The first mailer, how- 
ever—designed as a teaser—did not 
make that fact 
parent. The letter told recipients 
only that Truscon Div. had spent 
$3,000,000 for 
chinery.” The writer promised to 
get more which he 
would subsequently 
code, of course). The letter read: 

“Signore . . Permit me to intro- 
duce myself . . Secret Agent X59- 
% at your service, Sahib. (I speak 
all languages.) 

“To the point: I am in a position 
to furnish you with extremely val- 
uable information! 

“Some 
which is my headquarters between 


immediately ap- 


“mysterious ma- 


information 
forward (in 


weeks ago in Zurich, 
assignments, I overheard a whis- 
pered conversation! (I speak all 
languages, Tovarich.) What I heard 
was this: the name of a firm. . and 
the mention of $3,000,000 spent for 
mysterious machinery which is 
closely guarded day and night! It 
was enough! 

“I immediately assigned myself 
to what has turned out to be the 
most daring assignment in my ca- 
reer. I, X59%, will find out what 
Truscon Division of Republic Steel 
Corp. did with the $3,000,000. (I 
speak all languages.) 

“My undercover work has begun. 
The first and most difficult step has 

Continued on p. 116 





“This is our fourth 
plant expansion” 


“When I joined the company in 1935, the whole plant was in the building 
where Inspection and Shipping are now. Production was handled like 
single jobs. But new equipment has changed all that. Now, with only three 
times as many men, we’re turning out 10 times the volume we did in ’35. 
And we're still growing.” 

This kind of seam-bursting growth has made Metalworking a $120 billion 
industry ; has made its production management vitally important. For 
these men supervise, plan and boss manufacturing in a dynamic field. 
While hypothetical, Mr. Harper is representative of production engineers 
and executives in Metalworking— your best customers. 

American Machinist is the magazine that helps these men look ahead; 
helps them keep current in a fast-moving technical field. Expertly edited 
by experienced engineers, it’s an advanced text for younger men, a sure 
way to keep up for the veterans. Thus, throughout Metalworking, you’ll 
hear production men say... 


“T have to read American 
Machinist” 


McGraw-Hiil Magazine of Metalworking Production @ 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York @ 
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Helper “ 


. Truscon salesmen, too, figured in mailings. In one, mailings were broken 


down into areas and local salesman’s picture was included. He was billed as ‘‘secret 


courier’’ for Secret Agent X597%. 


SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 114 


been taken. I have secured a junior 
executive position in the nerve cen- 
ter of this corporation . . third as- 
sistant office boy in the mail room! 

To the point, Mein Herr. (I speak 
all languages.) This information 
will be of great value to you in 
your profession. X59%, Sir, is a 
man of scruples and fair dealing. 
X59% does not sell a pig in a poke. 

“My proposition is this: Make no 
remittance to my account in the 
Bank of Switzerland (no stamps, 
money only please) until you have 
compiled a complete dossier of my 
secret reports. 

“Watch for the code messages! 
The valuable information must not 
fall into the wrong hands. I take 
every precaution, Baas. (I speak all 
languages. ) 

“If my reports, which must neces- 
sarily be cryptic, should need am- 
plification, do not hesitate to write. 
Your communications will not be 
intercepted. I sort the incoming 
mail...” 


The letter ended with a forward- 
ing address—at Truscon—and was 
accompanied by a “newspaper clip- 
ping” from the “Zurich Shpion Ga- 
It was a picture of a dark- 
stealthily searching 


zette.” 
cloaked spy 
through files. 


Burning message . . The second 
mailing was a “straight” sales pro- 
motion letter from J. D. Kirkwood, 
Truscon manager of sales. It gave 
detailed information about the 
product line, told why Series “S” 
steel joists were better. But X59% 
had been at work here, too! A P.S., 
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signed by the snoopy sleuth, told 
recipients not to bother to read 
the letter. It was, he said, only 
Truscon propaganda. He advised 
instead that the reader touch a 
lighted cigarette to the three places 
on the letter where he found as- 
terisks. When the paper was ig- 
nited, a secret message was burned 
out. The message: “Specify Truscon 
Steel Joists.” A postage reply en- 
velope was enclosed so that the 
reader could send for further infor- 
mation. 

Mailing No. 3 was not from Secret 
Agent X59% at all. It was from 
X595%. The second gentleman, with 
the slightly fraction at- 
tached to his number, was de- 
scribed as “secret courier for Secret 
Agent X59%.” His picture was at- 
tached. (Actually the postage- 
stamp size picture was of the local 
Truscon salesman. The picture, of 
course, varied from area to area.) 
The reader was_ instructed to 
“Watch for this man” and to con- 
tact him for a vital message. 

The fourth mailer was a _ two- 
color folder. “It’s easy to see,” read 
the message, “that the new Truscon 
Series “S” “O-T” steel joist has all 
four of these important features! 
. . Versatility, strength, competitive 
price, on-time delivery.” 

But, as in the other mailings, 
only half of the truth was apparent. 
Tiny print, almost indistinguishable 
to the naked eye, appeared between 
the lines. A magnifying glass was 
attached. With the aid of the glass, 
the reader could discover that the 
joists had not four, but eight, im- 
portant features. The remaining 
four were in the small print. The 
accompanying magnifying glass was 
designed to double as a book mark. 


smaller 


Invisible ink . . Mailing No. 5 in- 
cluded a sales message on a piece 
of blotting paper together with a 
small decoder (sponge, to you). 
The sponge, when wet, could be 
used to bring out an invisible mes- 
sage on the blank side of the blot- 
ter. The secret message read: 


“X59% never fails! Clever ques- 
tioning of unsuspecting shop fore- 
man revealed secret equipment that 
gives Truscon joists these advan- 
tages. (I speak all languages.) . . 
straight bottom chord that carries 
to spandrels and columns . . eco- 
nomical extended end . . 20,000 psi 
working stress Watch for spy 
photos of these secret machines in 
operation! X59% never fails!” 


The next mailing was designed 
like a blueprint. It contained de- 
tailed drawings of Truscon joists. 
It was stamped “Top Secret” and 
contained a second “newspaper 
clipping” from the “Zurich Shpion 
Gazette.” This time our spy was 
shown rifling the top secret blue- 
print file at Truscon Division. 

According to W. M. Tucker of 
the sales promotion department at 
Meldrum & Fewsmith, Truscon’s 
agency, most of the ideas for indi- 
vidual “gimmicks” used in the cam- 
paign came from the agency’s “gim- 
mick file.” Processing the sales- 
men’s photo stamps used in the 


Continued on p. 118 





Our Boy does it again! The above photograph by our 
roving reporter shows Secret Agent X 59% rifling 
the Top Secret Blue Print File at Republic Steel 
Corporation's Truscon Division, in Youngstown, 
Ohio, U.S.A, 

X 50% graduated Cum Leude from the Fagin 
O'Toole Correspondence Schoal of Lock Picking. 











Again? . . Agent, in now familar pose, 
here examines division’s ‘‘top secret’ 
blueprint file. “‘‘Newspaper  clipping’’ 
above (from “‘Zurich Shpion Gazette’’) 
was included in blueprint mailing. 





Civil Engineers are always on the job! 


Rivers and harbors are important links in the tremendous transportation net- 
work upon which our nation’s industrial growth and development depend. For 
national defense, for travel and recreation . . . as well as commerce . . . docks, 
harbor improvements, canals, locks, etc., are all part of the vast waterways 
system. The men responsible for its planning and building are civil engineers. 
Because of their key role in engineered construction, civil engineers hold 
decision-making positions throughout the construction industry—with con- 
tractors, as consultants, in public works and on owners staffs. Also, they are 
responsible for all stages of each engineered project — design, construction, 
operation and maintenance. Naturally, civil engineers have decisive influence 
on the purchase and specification of construction equipment and materials. 
There is no better way to present your product story to civil engineers than 
in the pages of CIVIL ENGINEERING Magazine. Its 44,000 readers represent 
the top quality audience in the field. They spend more time reading CIVIL 
ENGINEERING each month than any other publication serving engineered con- 
struction ...a fact that means maximum impact for your advertising message. 
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AMERICAN Remember . . . civil engineers are educated to specify and buy. 


SOCIETY OF 


wet aD CIVIL ENGINEERING 


THE MAGAZINE OF ENGINEERED CONSTRUCTION 
The American Society of Civil Engineers, 33 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 
continued from p. 116 


third mailing was, Mr. Tucker re- 
veals, undertaking. The 
tiny gummed photographs, de- 
signed like postage stamps, are sold 
by Marvic Co., Brooklyn, New York, 
under the trade name “adstamps.” 
The photos on the stamps were 
those of 151 Truscon salesmen. Time 
and care were required to see that 
mailing pieces with the right sales- 
man’s photograph got to the right 


quite an 


prospects. 


Big return .. Although the cam- 
paign is not yet completed, indica- 
tions already are that it is making 
the engi- 
neers and contractors on the mail- 
ing list. Response to the campaign 
has exceeded expectations. The con- 
tent, the 
times comes as a surprise. Some of 
the responses, says Mr. Tucker, are 
as offbeat as X59%’s own original 
letter. In the third mailing, in which 
a product catalog offered, 
Truscon enclosed a reply envelope 
which was not prepaid. In spite of 
the fact that recipients had to affix 
a four cent stamp, was 
double what it normally is from a 
catalog offer, Mr. Tucker says. 
Since photographs of X59% are 
being times in the 
campaign, a real person had to be 
established as Truscon’s _ secret 
agent. His name is John Goulet and, 
when he’s not posing for cloak-and- 
dagger type of photographs, he 
“disguises” himself very effectively 
as a vice-president of Meldrum & 
supervisor 


its mark on architects, 


too, of responses some- 


was 


response 


used several 


Fewsmith and account 
of the Truscon Div. account. 

As previously mentioned, the 
campaign is still going Two 
more mailings are scheduled and, 
borrowing from X59%’s own tactics, 
your IM writer has found out what 
they will be. The first will be a 
letter typed on a Truscon letter- 
head. The letter is incomprehensi- 
ble owing to peculiar line spacing. 
An accompanying decoder, how- 
ever, makes everything clear. When 


on. 


the decoder (a piece of clear plas- 
tic shaped like a Truscon steel 
joist) is laid over a pair of lines of 
type, die-cut triangular holes in 
the decoder guide the eye in an 


up-and-down motion which gives 
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the mysterious message continuity. 

No. 8—the wind-up promotion— 
will be a roll of pictures designed 
to resemble a reel of photographic 
film. The “film” contains “spy” 
photos of secret joist manufactur- 
ing equipment. A preview peek at 
the roll of film showed Secret Agent 
X59% to be running true to his 
established pattern as a good sales- 
man and a good entertainer, but a 
very poor espionage agent. 


One of the panels on the roll is 
blank because X59% forgot to un- 
cover the lens. Another is a picture 
of a hat. (The agent’s camera was 
concealed in the hat at the time 
the picture was taken.) A _ third 
picture, entitled “New way Truscon 
uses electric machine welding un- 
der pressure,” was taken while the 
camera’ was hidden in the 
agent’s lunch box. It shows a bunch 
of bananas. ® 


secret 








Baffiing tricks of 


MAGIC 


are surprisingly simple 








Loaded with magic 


aye 


‘Guess the Cars® 


Mail piece from Truscon steel building campaign includes 


packet of magic cards (lower right) and die-cut slot (lower center) with company 
logo showing through. When white flap at left is opened, company logo disappears 


and picture of Truscon steel buiiding appears 


“like magic’ in die-cut slot. Trick is 


accomplished by sliding insert fastened to back of flup 


From spying to magic 


# Republic Steel’s Truscon Div., 
which has been conducting the se- 
cret agent direct mail campaign de- 
scribed in the accompanying article, 
has emerged from the arena of “in- 
ternational intrigue” and is now 
taking up the practice of magic. 

The division markets a_ prefab- 
ricated steel building on which 
dealers can make three-week de- 
livery. To Truscon this seems like 
magic and the new mail campaign 
is replete with playing cards, mind 
reading tricks and brochures that 
unfold into paper buildings. Here 
are some highlights of the 11-piece 
mail campaign which will permit 
the recipient to “watch a building 
go up right before your eyes”: 


e A cardboard viewer loaded with 
a full-color filmstrip showing a 
Truscon steel building in several 
stages of construction. 


e A letter which, when touched off 
by a lighted cigarette, burns out the 
outline of a Truscon building. 


e A one-piece, die-cut brochure 
which unfolds into a four-sided pa- 
per building complete with sloping 


roof. 


@ Mailers concealing paper build- 
ings which pop up jack-in-the-box 
style when opened. 


The mailers are being offered in 
desired quantities, without charge, 
to the division’s dealers for area 
mailings. Dealer imprinting is also 
included without charge. Ample 
supplies of the mailings have been 
distributed to Truscon salesmen in 
complete merchandising kits which 
they will use to promote the pro- 
gram to the dealers. 

Meldrum & Fewsmith, Cleveland, 
prepared the campaign. © 





A 
MARKET! 


the names on this 
page are just a few 


of the S847 companies 


who operate the 
2,034 plants 
which designed 
and manufactured 
100 MILLION 
home appliances, .. 
radio, tv and. oie 
hi-fi sets 
during 1958... 
and all forecasts 
predict over a 
BILLION units 
in the next 
decade! 


APPLIANCE OG & 
MANUFACTURER 


201 N. Wells Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 





Advertising Volume 





in Business Papers 


June/Volume 7.7% (in pages) over 1958 
1959 1958 pagechange % change 


ations listed are monthlies and have stand 


Year to date/Volume .03% (in pages) over 1958 
1959 1958 pagechange % change 
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155,460 - 249 

15,777 + 166 
31,504 247 

22,664 22,189 + 475 
7,180 7,254 74 
232,255 232,184 71 
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PRODUCTION 
MACHINERY 


(machine tools, materials, gears, speed 
reducers, portable power tools, etc.) 


AS ADVERTISED AND SOLD IN 





Photograph, from an advertisement in FACTORY, courtesy Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company. 


Factory has no competition i in supplying management help in production and maintenance to the 


men who run manufacturing plants... the men who plan, equip, operate and maintain these plants. They read 
Factory because it is their only source of job help in the area of vital plant management techniques like cost 
control, work simplification, preventive maintenance, work sampling, budgeting, and dozens of others that they 


need to manage production and maintenance operations efficiently. 

These same men are influential in buying almost anything that goes into the plant... from paint to pro- 
duction machinery, from steam boilers to packaging materials. Why? Because their responsibility is to improve 
the product, to speed up production, to CUT COSTS. And anything you have that will help do this cannot fail 
to flag their interest...no matter what its price. 

Perhaps it’s as simple as this: The Factory audience runs manufacturing plants. Factory serves it with 
plant management help, as does no other paper. The payoff for you is that Factory builds for you a high level 
of interest in ideas and equipment that plant men need to run their plants better. AND ISN'T THAT WHAT 
YOUR PRODUCT WILL DO FOR THESE SAME MEN? A McGraw-Hill Publication (asc, asp), 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


BETTER PRODUCTION AND MAINTENANCE THROUGH BETTER MANAGEMENT 
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The most powerful editorial in metalworking covers the field... and more 


As specialists in production processes and manufactur- 
ing development the men of tool engineering stand out 
as experts in the metalworking industries they serve. 


THE TOOL ENGINEER is editorially devoted to the spe- 
cial needs and interests of these influential men. Its 
steadily increasing circulation, now 39,621 (ABC, 
December ‘58), reflects greater penetration into prime 


markets, plus extensive readership beyond the confines 
of basic metalworking.* 


Editorial impact paces THE TOOL ENGINEER’s growth, 
paralleling the growing importance of the tool engi- 
neering profession itself. As tool engineers progress 
and diversify, THE TOOL ENGINEER lengthens its stride 


to meet their demands for important product and 
process information. 


Reach the experts! Concentrate your important product 
story where it’s needed — in the only magazine written 
by and for tool engineers. 


*National circulation in such SIC classifications as: 
SIC 19, Ordnance and Accessories; SIC 25, Furniture 
and Fixtures; SIC 33, Primary Metal Industries; SIC 34, 
Fabricated Metal Products; SIC 35, Machinery, except 
electrical; SIC 36, Electrical Machinery; SIC 37, Transpor- 
tation Equipment; SIC 38, Instruments; SIC 39, Miscella- 
neous Metal Products. Ask your local TTE Representative 
for 4-digit breakdowns on these and many other important 
classifications. 


qelool Engineer 


PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS 
10700 PURITAN AVE., DETROIT 38, MICH. 
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June Pages Pages to Date 
Export Group 1959 1958 1959 1958 





Agricultura de las Americas 38 41 247 299 
American Automobile (2 editions) 154 147 940 903 
American Exporter (2 editions) 122 82 926 946 
Automotive World (2 editions) 103 54 459 418 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada 37 30 190 18] 
Embotellador (bi-mo.) 2 62 71 364 414 
Hacienda (2 editions) 79 94 380 449 
El Hospital 15 21 89 110 
Industrial World (2 editions)" 97 99 684 732 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Construccion 63 56 380 385 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 72 56 291 313 
International “serena Digest 

(2 editions) 3 54 328 316 
International Oilman 22 103 101 
Petroleo Interamericano 54 494 389 
Pharmacy International (2 editions)” 33 205 232 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 22 119 124 
Revista Industrial (95/4x14) (7x10 

ad units) 21 138 163 

anish Oral Hygiene : 
(45/ 16x7 3/16) 20 100 130 
Textiles Panamericanos ¢ 4 229 227 
World Construction 31 171 168 

: Mining : 47 343 354 

Total 1,278 1,098 7,180 7,254 


The above figures include classified and display advertising. Un- 
less otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
stan Jard 7x10” advertising pages. 
SInch ides special 
timate .d 


sed only to indicate a different number of 
published during the corresponding 


previous year. 


lude advertising in special Western section. 


*Air Force/Space Digest . . 1959 figure includes special issue pub- 
lished in March last year. 
‘American nena Review & Milk Plant Monthly . . formerly inde- 
pendent publi n, American Milk Review. The merger took 
lace in June 1958. 
‘Architectural Record . . year to date figures do 
vertising in Mid-May ‘Record Houses” issue. 
“Building Products . . June 1959 figure includes 3 pages in West- 
ern section; 1959 total includes 24 Western pages. 
“Chain Store Age—Executive Editions Combination . . formerly 
named Chain Store Age—Administration Edition Combinations. 
"Electrical Wholesaling .. 1958 figure includes special issue, pub- 
lished in May, this year. 
“Farm & Power Equipment . . formerly named Farm Equipment 
Retailing. 
pemenoe . « corrections submitted by publication indicates that 
year to date i should have been 172 pages for 1959 
eacg’ pperediageoa 
“Industrial World . . 
trial. 
“Inland & American Printer & Lithographer . . formerly two sep- 
arate publications: American Printer and Inland Printer. Except 
for current month, page totals shown are those of Inland Printer. 
“Knitting Industry Weekly .. formerly named Hosiery Industry 
Weekly. 
“Pharmacy International . . formerly listed as separate publica- 
ns, Pharmacy International and El Farmaceutico. 
“Purchasing . . 1959 figure includes special issue published in 
May last year. 
” ,pPace/ Aeronautics .. formerly named Aviation Age. 
ns submitted by publication indicate that 
10uld have been 205 pages for 1959 and 


t include ad 


American Exporter Indus- 


"World Petroleum - - 1959 volume includes “special issue” pub- 
lished in July of iast year. 
“Drilling . . May, 1959 


pages instead of 524, 


cumulative total should have been 624 





Leaders in classified 


The following are those publications which 
carried 5 or more pages of classified ad- 
vertising in their June, 1959 issues, listed 
alphabetically. First figure is for month, 
second figure is for year to date total. 


American Funeral Director . 59/58 
Automotive News canescens” ee 
Aviation Week pone: | MOOR aee 
Bakers Weekly ‘= 6/32 
The Billboard - ns oa 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 5/32 
Chain Store Age—Executive Edi- 

tions Combination iA . apar 
Chemical Engineering 119/77 
Chemical & Engineering News 132/170 
Construction Bulletin 121/117 
Construction Digest "17/97 
Constructioneer .. 112/57 
Control Engineering 5/47 
Electrical Engineering 15/77 
Electrical World : 6/29 
Electronics 76/308 
Engineering & Mining Journal _.. 5/25 
Engineering News-Record 134/208 
Florists Review 153/477 


The Foundry ; 8/49 
Graphic Arts Monthly 35/215 
Iron Age i ee ay Se 
The Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 5/33 
Journal of the American Medical 

Assn. 120/134 
Knitting Industry Weekly 5/26 
Lumberman 12/57 
Mechanical Engineering 14/82 
Metal Finishing 5/30 
Michigan Contractor & Builder 16/66 
Mid-West Contractor 10/44 
Mining Engineering 5/26 
Modern Hospital 7/31 
National Provisioner 6/39 
Oil & Gas Journal 719/88 
Paper Mill News 14/76 
Pit & Quarry 
Power 
Printing Magazine 
Public Works 
Rock Products 
Rocky Mountain Construction 
Sporting Goods Dealer 
Telephony 
Texas Contractor 
Textile World 2 
Western Builder 153/301 
The Wood Worker /56 

1 Estimated 





Pullman's ‘silent salesmen’ 
promote customers’ products 


Pullman Vacuum Cleaner Corp., 
Boston, manufacturer of industrial 
vacuum cleaners, is promoting sales 
to one of its big markets—the auto- 
motive—by offering a free “Badge- 
O-Rama” sales kit to each service 
station purchasing a Pullman auto- 
mobile vacuum. 

The kit is designed to help serv- 
ice station attendant sell their 
slower moving items—tires, bat- 
teries and accessories—by offering 
them an assortment of badges which 
serve as silent salesmen. 

The 9x16” kit is designed in tab- 
let form like a monthly calendar 
but without dates. Each page is de- 
voted to a different month. At the 
bottom of each page is an assort- 
ment of six badges, perforated for 
easy removal. The January page, 
for example, carries six 2x3’”’ badges 
reading “Engine knocking? . . Tune 
Up Here,” “Check Your Spare Tire 
Here,” “Brrr . .. We fix Heaters, 
etc. 

The Badge-O-Rama campaign 
was kicked off with a full-page an- 
nouncement ads in several automo- 
tive magazines. 

The tablet-kits are designed for 
wall hanging so that they will be 
easily accessible to station attend- 
ants. To further enhance their 


attention-getting powers, a baby 
photograph, complete with zany 
caption, dominates each page. 


Pullman 


BADGE-0-RAMA 
JANUARY 


CHECK we 
goat SPARE fix 
TIRE HERE HEATERS 


ADDITIVES Pa 
RECHARGE SHIELD, 


BATTERIES that ie! 


Silent sales aids . . ‘‘Pipe down, Shirley 
—I’m doing the driving!’’ says caption 
with baby picture dominating January 
page of Pullman sales kit. Lower por- 
tion of page contains six badges for 
station attendant’s use. 








Now give 
buying information 
to over 
72,000 customers 


in over 45,000 


plants 


In Industrial Maintenance and 
Plant Operation you reach the men 
who do the buying . . . the most 
important buying customers of in- 
dustry. How do we know? It’s easy. 
Before a person can receive IM & 
PO, he must meet 3 qualifications. 
He must... 

1. Be employed by a firm with a 
Dun & Bradstreet rating of $50,- 
000 or better, or with 50 or more 
employees. 

2. Qualify by title or function as 
a member of the Plant Service 
Group. 

3. Have specifying or 
authority or influence. 
That’s buying power—found in 
over 72,000 men in more than 
45,000 carefully selected plants. 
Here’s where they are: 


buying 





Total 
Plants IM &PO 
Covered Circulation 





Ordnance & Accessories . 193 
Food & Kindred Products . 4,916 
Tobacco Manufacturers ..... 161 
Textile Mill Products .. 1,067 
Apparel Manufacturers . 1,049 
Lumber & Wood Products 
(except furniture) . 1,096 
Furniture & Fixtures ts 372 
Paper & Allied Industries 2,094 
Printing, Publishing 
& Allied Industries . 836 
Chemicals & Allied Products J 3,358 
Products of Petroleum & 
Coal nc-elece 3 
Rubber Products ..... 
Leather & Leather Products 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 
Primary Metal Products . 
Fabricated Metal Products 
Machinery (except electrical) 
Electrical Machinery, 
Equipment & Supplies 
Transportation Equipment 
Instrument Manufacturers 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries 
Mining, Crude Petroleum & 
Natural Gas Extraction 
Construction 
Service Industries 
Utilities 
Distribution 
Educational Services 
Government 











Saat > . 45,527 72,116 





To get your share of the record break- 
ing inquiries, our advertisers are get- 
ting month after month, call or write: 


ames publishing co. 
Cuthbert at 36th. Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


industrial 


iy FeNiaha-lar- Valet =) 


Petale Me slritaks 


Operation 
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im reprints 


COUOOUEOEEREDOEEROERODESAEEDEEEREEEEEEEREDAAEAAEORDEEODEDDEOODOROEDOOEOORROEEEGERGEEAEREROAEEEAEOAEDEODUDUDESESOOOODEDDEO ER USE ORR GO RH ER REAR EEE E DEO ROED 


The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in Industrial 
Marketing are available at 25¢ each, except where another price is listed. 
Special prices are available upon request for quantity orders. Please order by 
number, enclosing payment for all orders for $2 or less. Send all orders to: 
Reprint Editor, industrial Marketing, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


TI 


385 Mr. Advertiser, Meet A Competitor—Copy Chasers 
If you advertise in the same books as U.S. Steel 
that company is one of your top competitors whether 


you know it or not. Here are the reasons why 


384 Here's Proof, The Industrial Buyer is Human—by Dr. F. Robert Shoaf and Howard 
G. Sawyer 
Here are the findings of a study by Steel magazine of the 
biological needs and psychological drives of the industrial buyer 
with an adman’s interpretation of the findings 


§B 8504 A Basic Guide to Better Technical Publicity — by Peter J. B. Stevens 
A ten-page IM Encyclopedia of Marketing by one of the top experts on technical 
publicity. This reprint 50c 


383 A package of two articles on corporate image building: 
Unusual Ads Build a Corporate Image for Westinghouse (see 380 below) and 
Prestige Brochures—And Are They Worth While. The latter describes the how and 
why of better company images through prestige brochures. This reprint 50 


382 = Happens te a Catalog After 18 Years — by Herbert Levy 
The story behind Ohmite ey" a $ introduction of the first major 
replacement of its ‘‘old No. catalog, issued 18 years ago 


381 Who's Who Among Industrial Advertising Agencies 
The results of IM’s annual survey of ad agency dollars spent in business papers 
Reporting in dollars for the first time, the survey lists the billings of 321 agencie 


§B R503 A Checklist Guide to Profitable Marketing—prepared by Stewart, Dougall & 
Associates. 
Designed to help you take stock of your marketing programs, this guide covers 9 
urketing areas, from operation of field sales force to projection of the 
ompany image. This reprint 50c 
Unusual Ads Build a Corporate image for Westinghouse. 
usual units of space plus unique treatment of standard space units are 
itilized by Westinghouse to make its advertising stand out 


Industrial Design as a Function of Marketing—by Peter Muller-Munk 
A noted designer explains how members of his profession are helping industria 
companies build a favorable corporate impression by designing better products 


The Industrial Ad Budget—by H. Jay Bullen. 

How do your advertising expenditures compare with those of companies similar 
to your own? Here's a way to find out—with IM’s comprehensive analysis of 
ndustrial ad budgets 


@ %502 A System for Organizing a Marketing Library — By Howard G. Sawyer 
This marketing library system organizes over 1,500 subjects. This reprint 5( 
R501 How to Change a Trademark 
The background on how Foote Mineral ap changed its trademark in ads, house 
orga specialties, the company lobby, packaging—the entire gamut. 
R376 Can the Results of Industrial ra be Measured? 
A Top Management Forum in which the top executives of some of the country’s n 
progressive industrial companies give their views on this not-easy-to-answer query 
—s Reaps Multiple Rewards Through Distributor Education 
re the details on ITE Circuit Breaker Co.’s complete 
an ve distributor education program 


R374 Distributor Feedback Sessions Answer Questions, Solve Problems 
Three distributors speak up on a somewhat misunderstood subject: What is 
a distributor's function and where is he entitled to more support? 


§§ 8373 How to use readership research — by J. Wesley Rosberg 
Here's how to appiy your readership survey scores to the task of building 
better ads in the future. An encyclopedia of marketing feature covering 
the subject in depth by an expert. This reprint also includes a list of all 
business publications which will use readership research services in 1959 


Here’s how to shoot (and then use) better advertising photographs — by Larry 
Roth 
Here are some valuable pointers on shooting advertising pictures 


industrial Advertising's Man-of-the-Yeor: William T. Clawson 

A look at the man—Bill Clawson, advertising and promotion director of 
Harris-Intertype Corp.—and his outstanding advertising programs. 

Why it takes effective plans and merchandising for new product success 
Stromberg-Carlson does the right thing at the right time in introducing 

its pagemaster. The result: success 

A profile of today's industrial salesman 


A report on how the average industrial salesman is hired, compensated 
and guided. Also, the number of calls he makes and the cost per call 


ae Indicates IM Encyclopedia of Marketing 
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NIAA NEWS.. 


continued from p. 100 


Montreal, won in the less-than-full- 
page class. L. H. Bannan is the ad 
manager; Goodis, Goldberg, Dair, 
Ltd., the agency; and Jerry Goodis, 
the account executive. 


Merit awards in each of the four 
categories were presented to: 


@ Full color: Canada Wire & Cable 
Co., Ltd., Toronto (Walsh Advertis- 
ing Co., Ltd.); and Dow Chemical 
Co. of Canada, Sarnia, Ont. (Mac- 
Manus John & Adams of Canada). 


® Partial color: Cooksville-La- 
prairie Brick, Ltd.; and E. B. Eddy 
Co., Hull, Que. (McKim Advertis- 
ing, Ltd.). 


@ Black & white: Aluminum Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Montreal (Cockfield, 
Brown & Co., Ltd.); and Canada 
Cement Co., Ltd., Montreal (Cock- 
field, Brown). 


@ Less than page: Hugh C. Mac- 
lean Publications, Ltd., Don Mills, 
Ont. (Heggie Advertising Co., Ltd.) ; 
and Herbert A. Watts, Ltd., Toronto 
(James Lovick & Co., Ltd.). 


The competition, sponsored by 
Canadian Engineering Publications, 
Ltd., in memory of N. E. D. Shep- 
pard, late president of the company, 
attracted 99 entries. Well over 400 
ads were entered by Canadian ad- 
vertisers and agencies. s 


\ 


of Monsanto starts her day 


Monsanto 





Is yours 
a good company 
to do 


business with?... 


You know the answer. But what about your cus- 
tomersand prospects? What do they think? Further- 
more, what does your advertising encourage them 
to think? Does it contribute to the idea that yours 
is a good company to do business with? Naturally 
the magazine in which your advertising appears can 
contribute measurably to the total impression that 
readers get. For the impact of every advertisement 
is modified or magnified by its setting. What ad- 


or only 

fair 

to do 

business with ? 


ditional impact magazines add—and how much— 
has now been determined through a technique spon- 
sored by Fortune. Ask your Fortune representative 
to show you the results of this pioneering effort in 
qualitative research. The study was done by Social 
Research, Inc. A film presentation of the findings, 
“FORTUNE AT WORK,” runs 30 minutes . . . and 
finally proves what you 
suspected all along. 


FORTUNE 


New York / Boston / Chicago / Cleveland / Detroit / Los Angeles / Philadelphia / Pittsburgh / St. Louis / San Francisco 
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Planning a 
Direct Mail 
Campaign? 


If not, Why not? 


After interest and preference have been 
created by your space advertising, your 
prospects must still take one more vital 
step. They must act. You can trigger this 
action by addressing your sales message to 
the personal attention of every important 
executive who buys, specifies or influences 
the purchase of your product or service. 


Join the thousands of growing industrial 
concerns which are using McGraw-Hill’s 
Direct Mail Services successfully —to ob- 
tain inquiries as qualified leads for sales- 
men; reach out-of-the-way prospects and 
hard-to-see buyers; sell products and serv- 
ices direct; conduct surveys...and hun- 
dreds of special applications. 


In order to help you to accomplish these 
objectives easily and effectively, McGraw- 
Hill maintains specialized, up-to-the-min- 
ute mailing lists in each of the fields cov- 
ered by its publications. 


Full information on request. Mail the cou- 
pon today! 


1 
/ 
( 
/ 
( 
( 
( 
/ 
( 
/ 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


McGraw-Hill Direct Mail Division 

330 W. 42 St. 

New York 36, N. Y. 

Please send my free copy of the McGraw-Hill 
Business & Industrial Mailing List Catalog. 


C—O 





Company_— 





Address 





a 


( 
( 
( 
( 


a a 
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Pfeifer tells NIAA’ers .. 


How Chain Belt adopted 
integrated marketing 


G. H. Pfeifer, sales promotion-advertising manager of Chain Belt Co., 
tells how he and his agency (Buchen) goaded his company into in- 


tegrating its marketing functions. 


= “The advertising manager is in 
the best position to further the in- 
tegrated marketing concept. He is 
usually one of the few persons who 
is in touch with all manufacturing 
divisions, all sales personnel, all 
markets.” 

With this statement, G. H. Pfeifer, 
sales promotion and _ advertising 
manager of Chain Belt Co., Mil- 
waukee, prefaced his explanation of 
how integrated marketing came into 
being at his company. He spoke at 
the NIAA national convention in 
San Francisco. 

Mr. Pfeifer 
difficulties of integrating his com- 
pany’s diverse divisional advertis- 
ing programs into a 
company promotion focused the at- 
tention of his department and his 
advertising agency (Buchen Co.) 
on the need for integrated market- 


explained that the 


homogenous 


ing. 

He and 
“hatched a plot” whereby they in- 
vited each of the company’s division 
sales managers to a day’s outing 
at Mr. Pfiefer’s summer home. Each 
manager was told that the purpose 
of the meeting was to discuss some 
of the promotion problems and ideas 


Buchen, therefore, 


for the coming year. 

Once the division managers were 
there, Mr. Pfeifer used a number 
problem situations to 
in many cases, 


of current 
demonstrate how, 
the managers were working against 














each other—competing for sales- 
men’s time, attacking markets on 
a partial rather than on a compa- 
ny or section basis, actually making 
it difficult for some customers to 
buy Chain Belt products. 

The result of the meeting, accord- 
ing to Mr. Pfeifer: “Frankly, it 
opened a lot of eyes in a way I 
don’t think any other method would 
done. The sales managers 
themselves thought of examples of 
their own.” Another result: “Out of 
our day’s outing came a definite 
step in the right direction: the birth 
of what we now call our ‘Market- 
ing Council.’ ” 


have 


The council's work . . Mr. Pfeifer 
explained that this council meets 
bi-monthly and discusses market- 
ing problems of common interest. 
Council members include the mar- 
keting vice-president, division sales 
managers, the export manager, the 
marketing development manager, 
the trade relations manager, the 
distributors’ supervisor, the market 
analyst, the advertising agency and 
Mr. Pfeifer himself. 

The council elects a chairman, a 
vice-chairman and a secretary from 
its membership for a term of one 
year at the beginning of each fiscal 
year. Additions to the council may 
be elected by a two-thirds vote of 
the members. 

The council acts under direct line 
authority from the marketing vice- 
president and has these responsibil- 
ities and objectives: 


e “To recommend, coordinate and 
unify the marketing plans and pol- 
icies of the industrial divisions so 
that they present a single com- 
pany impression with the customer 
or prospect rather than a divisional 
impression that may be confusing 
and even annoying... 





e “To coordinate the specific sales 
campaigns and sales objectives of 
the divisions for execution by the 
field force under over-all policies 
and sales controls. 


e “To obtain a coordinated under- 
standing of the plans and current 
operations of each division with 
particular reference to sales and 
shipments. 


e “To appoint such committees as 
may be necessary to attain these 
objectives.” 


A few of the typical subjects dis- 
cussed by the marketing council 
are: divisional marketing plans, 
sales territory and market area 
changes, establishment of sales quo- 
tas, brand awareness, new markets, 
packaging, field manpower require- 
ments, standards of performance 
and customer service, the corpo- 
rate image, pricing, account lists, 
distributor development, _ sales 
training, promotion, industry pene- 
tration, and account lists. 


Successful . . According to Mr. 
Pfeifer, the marketing council has 
been “a very successful operation.” 
“It has truly integrated our 
thoughts and our marketing ac- 
tivities;” he said, “and it gives us 
an actual company approach to any 
and all markets.” 

Another plus benefit gained from 
an operation of this type, said Mr. 
Pfeifer, is that, because the ad man- 
ager and agency are members of the 
council, they’re in on the ground 
floor of all marketing and product 
discussions.” We can develop our 
plans well ahead of time, and we 
base these plans on sound data. The 
result: more effective advertising 
and promotion.” a 











Okay, you've had your little joke. 
Now where’s the real copy you did? 





AN OPEN LETTER TO CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY ADVERTISERS... 


A high government authority is responsible for 
the statement that advertisers (and their 
agencies) follow the course of least resistance 
in selecting the publications in which they 
place their advertising. 


Personally, we've found our clients singularly 
penetrating in their knowledge of markets and 
publications and sometimes difficult to change. 
At least they've got to be shown some facts 
and figures before they lend a listening ear. 


Now take ACP for example. (That's trade-lingo 
for Associated Construction Publications). 
We've come up the hard way. By that we mean 

it was difficult to convincingly demonstrate 
the unique and exclusive service we render 

the construction industry that makes our books 
so thoroughly read and so unquestionably 
effective. 


We had to win the confidence and respect of 
contractors and public officials with a con- 
struction news content vitally important 

to their operations. Then we had to win the 
confidence and respect of the dealers in 
construction equipment in our various dis-— 
tribution areas by demonstrating the confidence 
of their customers. 


Next, we had to make all this plain to adver- 
tisers and their agencies and every step of 
the way we had to come up with positive proof 
we weren't just ‘talking through our hats.' 


We still think the 'hard way' is best for it 
keeps us constantly on our toes to maintain 
the kind of editorial service that best suits 
your customers. 


Anybody want to know our story? 
/ 

Ht Cid Van 

ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


MID-WEST CONTRACTOR 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 


NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION 
Lexington, Massachusetts 


PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER 
Seattle 1, Washington 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION 
Denver 3, Colorado 


SOUTHWEST BUILDER AND 
CONTRACTOR 

Los Angeles 26, California 
TEXAS CONTRACTOR 
Dallas, Texas 

WESTERN BUILDER 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


CONSTRUCTION 
Arlington, Virginia 
CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


CONSTRUCTIONEER 
South Orange, New Jersey 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


DIXIE CONTRACTOR 
Decatur, Georgia 


MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER 
Detroit, Michigan 
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question 
HOW DO YOU SELL 
TO FOUNDRIES? 


MWA 


advertise in the 
foundrymen’s own magazine 


because 


modern 
* 
castings 
reaches every known foundry in 


the United States and Canada 
publishes top technical editorial 
material (and more pages of it!) 
is best read (reader inquiry results 
prove this) 

is published by the technical so- 
ciety of the industry 

produces most direct response for 
advertisers 


If you want the maximum advertising 
results be sure your schedule includes 
the magazine that produces maximum 
reader response! 


For more infomation 
drop alineto... 


published by 

American Foundrymen’s Society 
Golf and Wolf Roads 

Des Plaines, Illinois 
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ine GALLERY . - Names and faces in the news 


‘Dinty’ Moore — he might 


have been an admiral 


a C. J. (Dinty) Moore’s career 
with Exide Industrial Div., Elec- 
tric Storage Battery Co., was, in a 
sense, an accident. 

Now general sales and marketing 
manager for the Philadelphia-based 
division, Mr. Moore graduated in 
1929 from the U. S. Naval Academy, 
fully intending to move on to a 
naval career. An injury in- 
curred earlier kept him from pass- 
ing the necessary physical examina- 


eye 


tion. So, he took a commission in 
the U. S. Army Reserve and be- 
came an anti-aircraft instructor in- 
stead. He remained as 
| tenant in the Reserve from 1930 to 
1938. 
In 1935, he joined Exide as a 
salesman in the Pittsburgh branch. 
| In 1941, he was transferred to com- 
pany supervisor 
of motive power sales. He returned 
to Pittsburgh in 1946 as assistant 
| branch manager and was advanced 
to branch manager a year later. In 
1949, he was again transferred to 
Philadelphia, this time as manager 
of the Railway & Motive Power 
Sales Div. 

Several months ago he was pro- 
| moted to the newly created position 
| of general sales and marketing 

manager. As such he assumes direct 
responsibility for all national sales 
and marketing activities for Exide 
| industrial batteries, battery-charg- 
| ing equipment and related compo- 


first lieu- 


headquarters as 


| 
nents. 
| Mr. Moore’s professional activities 
| include the American Mining Con- 
| gress, Association of Iron & Steel 
Engineers, Industrial Truck Asso- 
ciation and Material Handling In- 
stitute. 

He is also a member 
Exide-Ironclad “Yes-But” Club 
| which was formed years 
| ago. The club was formed by asking 
every salesman to send in every 


of the 


several 


argument he’d ever heard against 
battery power. Then each man was 
asked to supply effective answers to 
the All the arguments 
were printed on a deck of cards 


arguments. 


with the answers printed on the re- 
verse side. Then all salesmen were 
equipped with the cards, ready to 
“deal” when a prospective customer 
balked. 

A native of Cincinnati, Mr. Moore 
now lives in Abington, Pa., a Phila- 
delphia suburb. He and Mrs. Moore 
have two children. u 





Advertiser changes. . 


Martin B. Jaeger . . 


managel 


Alfred M. Frederick . . 
sales promotion 
products, Acme Steel C 


sistant manager 


Daniel W. Lysett . 


olen lant.emlac 
vice-president-sales 


Donald W. Morrison . . from 
sales promotion director 
copy Equipment C 


General Binding Cory 


Boyd E. Cass . . fron 
manager to general sales 


MA } 
Mineral 


iladelphia. 
Anthony C. Demos, 


~eeded 


sales engines 





John Sly .. from central regional manager 
to assistant sales manager, Industrial 
Products Div., Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, 
O. He is succeeded by Joseph B. Maxson. 


James P. Jannuzzo . . from advertising and 
sales promotion administrator, entertain- 
ment market, to advertising-sales promo- 
tion manager, industrial market, Electron 
Tube Div., RCA, New York. 


Frank M. Hickey . . from northeast re- 
jional distributor sales manager to indus- 
trial products merchandising manager, 
CBS-Hytron, the electronic manufacturing 


division of CBS, Danvers, Mass. 


Charles K. Ramond.. from advertising re- 
search manager, DuPont, to technical di- 


tor, Advertising Research Foundation, 


Eldridge N. Adams . . advertising man 
1ger, Cambridge Wire Cloth Co., Cam 
ridge, Md., named a member of the com- 


pany’s board of directors. 


Adams Amtmann 
Harry Amtmann . . from advertising and 
tity director, A. G. Spalding & Broth- 
advertising-sales promotion manag- 


Di 


iv., Stanley Works, 


J. Kenneth Sloan . . from sales manager, 
Pump Div., Hupp Aviation Co., to sales 
manager, Wagener Pump Div., Canton 


toker Corp., Canton, O. 


Robert W. Bauer . . from market analysis 
supervisor to assistant manager, Com 
General Sales 
Vire Div., U. S. 


C. Michael Miller . . from advertising as 
sistant, Power Tool Div., Rockwell Mfg. 
] romotion manager, indus- 

Yorp., Chicago. 


William D. Lee .. from sales manager, 
General Electric AC Motor & Generator 
Dept., to marketing manager of GE’s serv- 


ice shops organization. 


Laurence Le Bow .. from assistant sales 
manager, Semiconductor Div., Radio Re- 
ceptor Corp., to sales manager, Silicon 

Continued on p. 136 








eramic 
2 ae there’s a 
_ ulletin One-Two 


AMERICAN 


eramic sales 


SOCIETY 


® Fulletin & ree) (Val ile) 


CERAMIC BULLETIN 


Ist, there’s the big . . . really big Ceramic Field that 
has a gross volume of six billion dollars a year! It’s 
an industry that’s one of the giants of our economy 
... one that buys a tremendous variety of items from 
stationery to heavy machinery and raw materials. If 
you’ve got something to sell to industry, take another 
look at Ceramics. You may be over-looking a vast 
potential. 


2nd, there’s the BULLETIN . . . the industry’s own 
publication. As official organ of the American Ce- 
ramic Society, the BULLETIN will place your mes- 
sage before the man you want regardless of what you 
sell. That’s because the BULLETIN is read by men in 
every branch and at every level . . . the same men 
you see in person at any of the 100 meetings spon- 
sored by the Society each year. 


Write today for the "Scope and Size of Ceramic Production in 
the United States". This free booklet will 
open your eyes to this tremendous, grow- 


ing, buying industry. 


THE AMERICAN CERAMIC SOCIETY © 


4053 N. High Street, Columbus 14, Ohio 
AMherst 8-8645 





ULNA 


ARMSTRONG ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING AND MARKETING COUNSEL 
176 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


TELEPHONE: FR 2-5927 


Rat tata 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
*, IN ADVERTISING ,+° 
. ee? 
*“Pecceceeee?® 


“Protecting Your Advertising Dollar Against Devaluation.” 


MMMM UUURUIUUUU ALL 
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EDITIONS . . . 


Digest has 
been first with construction news at 
the local level. Now expanded circu- 
lation and news coverage has made it 
necessary to split each issue of Con- 
struction Digest into two separate edi- 


Construction always 


tions. East Edition serves Indiana, 
Kentucky and Ohio; West Edition 
serves Illinois and Eastern Missouri. 


Editorial and advertising content in 
each edition is tailored to the area it 
serves, and dealer or distributor signa- 
tures keyed to either edition can be 
included at no extra cost. 


Collins, Miller 
& Hutchings 


America’s finest 
photoengraving 
plant for 


letterpress and 


333 West 
Lake Street 


CHICAGO 6 


gravure 


Complete coverage of the public 
works and engineered construction 
market throughout this 4%-state area 
is a must for everyone selling the con- 
struction industry. In this $12-billion 
market 12,000 people read and de- 
pend on Construction Digest .. . as 
they depend on no other publication! 


REMEMBER IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY ALL BUYING IS LOCAL 


Om 


(onstruction J)IGEst 


P.O, Box 1074, sentences: > IND. 


7603 Forsyth Bivd., ST. LOUIS 5, MO. 


2 N. 3rd St., COLUMBUS 15, OHIO. 
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All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing this page, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 
publisher or supplier who offers the 
material. 


701/ Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Management survey analyzes 
industrial buying influences 


A survey of industrial purchases made 
by 106 companies, showing the relative 
influence of each level of management 
in specifying a given product, is evalu- 
ated in this 44-page booklet. 

Released by Business Week, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, the report 


both repetitive and 


studies 
non-repetitive pur- 
chases over a wide variety of equipment 


and supplies. 


702/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Booklet illustrates several 
direct mail techniques 


Basic concepts involved in the use of 


direct mail to aid salesmen, distributors, 
Jealers and jobbers, are illustrated in a 
booklet released by the Reply-O-Letter Co., 
3 Central Park West, New York 33. 

The 34-page guide includes informa- 
tion on up-dating mailing lists, and con- 
reply-letter 


tains several examples of 


uses for both manufacturing and service 


companies, 


703/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Study cites Midwest as 
leading industrial area 


Iron and steel sales of over $619 mil- 
lion per year, and examples of other in- 
dustrial production and sales figures illus- 
trate the buying power of the Midwest 
in this statistical report. 
by Midwest Manufacturing, 
332 Harrison St., Oak Park, Ill., it con- 
tains production and distribution data on 
metal stamping 


Released 


midwestern construction, 
and fabricating, steel and iron, and new 


plant expenditures. 





704/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Offer aid in use of visual 
projection equipment 


A guide to the use of opaque projec- 
tors in lectures, meetings, conferences and 
other group communications is contained 
in this four-page folder prepared by Pro- 
jection Optics, Inc., 271 llth Ave., East 
Orange, N.J. 

Also included is a complete descrip- 
tion of the company’s new projector and 
accessories, and a projection table which 
translates distance into screen size. 


705/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Describe facilities for 
film production services 


Facilities and equipment available for 
the preparation and processing of films, 
slides and filmstrips are illustrated in a 
brochure prepared by Geo. W. Colburn 
Laboratory, Inc., 164 N. Wacker Dr., Chi- 
cago 6, 

Also presented in the report is informa- 
tion on several special services such as 
reduction printing, magna-stripping, de- 
sign and engineering, and the use of a 
complete film library. 


706/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Monthly bulletin filled with 
direct mail promotion ideas 


Over 35 copy and promotion ideas and 
gimmicks for use in direct mail promo- 
tion are explained in the first of a series 
of monthly bulletins from Excitement, Inc., 
37 W. 20th St., New York 11. 

In addition to seasonal tie-ins, the bulle- 
tin includes suggestions for the use of 
letter gadgets, neckties, paper bags, etc. 


707/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Show equipment and supplies 
sold to lumber industry 


Facts, figures and current data showing 
industry size, number of plants, and an- 


nual supply and equipment consumption 


— 
> 





Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages, 


‘ear-Ua @-tebeke 


for the nation’s lumber industry, are con- 


tained in this four-page report. 

Issued by The Lumberman, 731 S.W. 
Oak St., Portland 5, Ore., it details expen- 
ditures and output for lumber, plywood, 
board and wood manufacturing. 


708/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Report studies elements of 
proper corporate identity 


A detailed examination of factors in- 
fluencing the establishment of a success- 


ful “corporate identity system” is pre- 
sented in a 16-page report. 

Prepared by Lippincott & Marguiles, 
Inc., 430 Park Ave., New York 22, it 
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* Send for these free selling tools 


analyzes over 57 ways in which firms 
can communicate their identity to the 


public. 


709/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Industrial mailing lists 
described in new catalog 


A description of over 150 direct mail 
lists covering U.S. and Latin American 
industry, is presented in this 36-page 
booklet prepared by McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, 
36. 

Included is complete information on the 
use of their direct-mail service, as well 
as a review of current postal regulations. 
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Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 





MARKETING AIDS .. 


continued from previous page 


710/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Examples of ‘auto-typed’ letters 
included in sample booklet 


Samples of automatically typed busi- 
ness letters ranging from sales to col- 
lection letters which have been used by 
a variety of companies, are illustrated in 
this 68-page booklet. 

Prepared by the American Automatic 
Typewriter Co., 2323 N. Pulaski Rd., Chi- 
cago 39, it features some 60 personalized 
letters prepared for both large and small 
firms. 


711/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Milk products charts and maps 
show U.S. production figures 


Total U.S. and state production of milk, 
butter, cheese, ice cream, and other milk 
products, is statistically illustrated in this 
16-page booklet. 


Compiled by The Olsen Publishing Co., 
1445 N. Sth St., Milwaukee 12, the study 
also contains a breakdown of the leading 
producer and states and major months 
of production. 


712/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Brochure shows extent 
of firm’s creative services 


A brochure designed to aid buyers of 
creative services in selecting sales pro- 
motion, training and service materials, has 
been prepared by Dayton Tech Art Co., 
1329 Stanley Ave., Dayton 4, O. 

Included are brief discussions of litera- 
ture planning programs, art and photog- 
raphy, photo retouching, copy prepara- 
tion and other services available. 


713/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Offer aid in advertising and 
sales promotion programs 


Examples of ways in which company 
advertising and sales promotion programs 
can be accelerated through the proper 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, Ill. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, II. 


use of product newsletters, releases, trade 
papers, inquiry follow-ups and sales pro- 
motion letters, are presented in this six- 
page folder. 

Prepared by Sales Idea Service, 656 
W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 6, it also 
explains the company’s system for as- 
sisting advertisers in the preparation of 
complete programs or individual collateral 
materials. 


714/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Air freight seen as assist 
to product sales promotion 


An examination of the ways in which 
air freight shipments of promotional ma- 
terial and other printed matter can aid 
in sales promotion and merchandising 
campaigns, is contained in a 10-page 
booklet. 

Released by Emery Air Freight Corp., 
801 2nd Ave., New York 17, the report 
covers mass mailings, mailings requir- 
ing simultaneous receipt of material in 
several areas, and other promotion and 
advertising shipping problems. 


718/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Folder describes newsletter 
for publications field 


A bi-weekly newsletter designed to 
help editors, writers, printers and pub- 
lishers keep in touch with the latest 
trends and innovations in their field is 
described in this folder. 

Prepared by the Publications Institute, 
Box 8632, Washington 11, D. C., it con- 
tains 60 examples of newsletter items 
covering publication preparation, produc- 
tion, printing and distribution. 
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July 


10-25... British Fair of Industry & Com- 
merce, Belle Vue, Manchester, Eng- 


land. 


--» American Water Works Associa 


tion, national convention, Civic 


Auditorium, San Francisco. 


} 


--Yorkton Agricultural & Industrial 
Exhibition, Exhibition Grounds, 


Yorkton, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


Exhibition, 
Saskatoon, 


--oaskatoon Industrial 
Exhibition Grounds, 


Saskatchewan, Canada 


26-28 .. National Audio-Visual Association, 


Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 


31- 9.. International Export & Trade Fair, 


Dornbirn, Austria. 


August 


4- 5..Tanners Council of America (Offi- 
cial Leather Opening), Waldorf-As 
toria, New York. 


4- 6..Society of Photographic Instrumen 
tation Engineers, “Exhiborama & 
Symposium,” Ambassador Hotel 


Los Angeles. 


9-13... American School Food Service As 
sociation, Civic Auditorium, San 


Francisco. 


12-15... Peterborough Industrial Exhibition, 
Morrow Park, Peterborough, Ont., 


Canada 


18-21.. Western Electr 
vention, Cow Palace, San Fran 


cisco. 


24-26 ..International Association of Elec 
trical Inspectors, Northwest sec 
tion, Northern Hotel, Billings, Mont. 


27-29..American Association of Clinical 
Chemists, Western Reserve Uni 


versity, Cleveland. 


27-30..Nevada Fair of Industry, Fair 
jrounds, Ely, Nev. 


30- 3.. American Institute of Biological 
Sciences, University Park, Pa. 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 





31- 3..Biological Photographic Associa 
tion, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal 
Que. 


September 


6-12..International Graphic Arts Exhibi 
tion and Educational Graphic Arts 
Exposition, Trade Show Building 
and Coliseum respectively 


York, N.Y 


Public Works Congr 
ment Show, Auditor 
Seattle, Wash. 
American Oil Chemists Society 
Meeting & Exhibit, Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, Los Angeles 
28- 2.. National Hardware Show, 


um, New York 


October 


8-10.. American Society 
neers Semi-Annual Me 
Chase-Park Plaza H 
12-14.. National Electronic: 
Chicag 
26-28 .. East C 
tional slectronics vonference 


Baltimore. 


November 


2- §.. Air 


Institute Exposition 


onditioning & R 


Hall, Atlantic City 

National Metal Ex; 

- National Electrical 
Association Meeting 


Hotel, Atlantic City. 


National Retail Lumbe 
Association Building 


position, Cleveland 


16-18 .. Industrial Electric Exy 


Sheraton Hotel, Pittsk 


16-20 .. International Automation 
tion & Congress, T! 
Building, New York 








when YOU 
> dalle) i 

Ta 

(oF LL O71 CT e) 





ro fo mr- t-] 
CHICAGOANS 
do... 


More Chicago manufacturers 
use ‘‘General Exhibits’’ than 
any other source — to plan, 
design, build and service their 
exhibits. 

Most of our accounts have 
been with us five years or 
longer, and we serve many 
firms located in cities from 
coast to coast. 

Our long experience and 
know-how make it easy for 
you — assure top results, 
and at reasonable cost. 


eneral exhibits 


& displays ine. 


2100 N. RACINE AVE. * CHICAGO 14, ILL 
PHONE EASTGATE 7-0100 
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if you use glossy photos for 
advertising, promotion or 
publicity... 

if you appreciate the advan- 
tages of using highest quality 
photos.. 

and still like a good deal on 
price 

if you need prints right now 
when you need them... 


you, sir, are a natural to do 
business with QPC* 


write aed samples and price list! 
(or phone, it’s quicker) 





Advertiser changes. . 


Transistor C 


Henry H. Hunter . . from pub! 
director to communications 


Mathieson Chemical New Y 


~ 
oS 


Tiffany Hunter 


Forrest F. Tiffany 

regional sales manager 

ypment director, for 

Metals Division of Olin Mathies 


cal Corp., New York 


MANAGER 


| 


MAYOR and MANAGER 
covers the 7,683 (BPA) 
men who do the buy- 
ing and planning for 
more than 6,000 U. S. 
communities with 
populations 1,200 or 
over. Show them how 
your product or serv- 
ice can help them do a 
better job and you've 
made a sale in the 
giant $35 billion muni- 


LAW and ORDER covers 
the 7,415 (BPA) police 
executives who buy 
$24 billion worth of 
police equipment and 
supplies. An average 
total circulation of 
12,834 (BPA) makes it 
the most widely read 
police publication! 
Cover this vital group 
at less than 112¢ per 
contact. 


Jack D. Behr .. from 1 


News, to advertising and pu 


~ cipal market. Ge 
Technical Products Div. 
vonics Corn, Los Angeles. Ho = | MAYOR and MANAGER 
avid M. Knox, now public relc 
lirector of the cory; LAW and ORDER 
72 W. 45th St. « New York 36, N. ¥. ¢ MU 2-6606 


MOTION PICTURES DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
sgpicinces eile gaa BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


SLIDE FILMS Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
‘ sclee manager to marketing manor, | A eg D Le 


Putting ideas across is a science. 








D. Gregg Cummings . 


1ger 1ssisiant 


Evolving them is an art. It takes 
both to assure measurable results. 
* | Frederick B. Shew . . fron 


ment manager sdaies m 


Write for our booklet rt 
“How Much Should 


a Film Cost?” 


HEAEG 


and 


gm H. iion. | rmerly chemicals 
4 S45. | 1t Atlanta. 


SOUND BUSINESS FILMS 


Charles M. Doscher . . 


sales head in New Y 


DOES IT FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailing —- and be assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services 
Work mailed for you or delivered to you. Marie 
has been handling all mailing details for a wide 
variety of clients for more than 30 years — 
Multigraphing ¢ Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing ° 
b. t odrich 1 | Mimeographing ¢ Printing * Addresso- 
| Akron, O. graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
& Addressograph list and hand-list main- 


" " = a tenance. 
The Talbott Tower Fred Wector and W. G. Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 
D vt 2 Ohi named advertising manager 
ayton 0 
. “ advertising manager 


respectively a 
tron Electronic rp., Wakefiel ae Len Ht hu 
ee Hoct r was an account e« 
Continued > 
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Dover R. Fouts . . fron 

Brazilian operations 

15 East Bethune Avenue | eral sales manager 
Detroit 2, Michigan Brazil, subsidiary of 


CuHIcaco 5, ILL. WABASH 2-8655 





| 
erly Hills, Cal., office of Bozell & Jacobs. Another Chibi 
Mr. Keyworth was assistant advertising SALES STIMULATOR 
manager at Sperry Products. 

Clarence E. Watson . . from assistant di 

rector, Armour Research Foundation, Il- | 

linois Institute of Technology, to general 
manager, atomic energy sales, Crane Co., 
Chicago maker of valves, fittings and 
plumbing and heating equipment. Other 4 jolt isars.G) isc 
Crane appointments: Darrell R. Nordwall, ‘ 
from Chicago sales staff to general man- 
ager of branch sales; Charles H. Lovelace, 
from head of industrial sales and merchan- 
dising to general manager of engineering 
sales; and R. W. Lindsay, from eastern 
sales district manager to general manager 
of wholesaler sales. 


Herbert W. Jones . .- from assistant man- 
ager, carrier and radio sales department, 
to marketing research director, Automatic 


pe By simply pushing the slide or turning 
Electric Sales Corp., Northlake, ‘Ill. Selectors the disk of a Graphic Selector your 
to simplify buying action customers can make an intelligent 


John P. Bennett . . from market planning selection from even a complicated line 
BullDog Electric Products Div., of products. For example, the Graphic 
Selector illustrated gives coded order numbers for 
5,280,000 combinations of standard valve components. 








manager, 
I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., Philadelphia, to 
marketing research manager of the par 
om company. FREE SAMPLES: A note on your company letterhead 
CALCULATOR will bring you sample Graphic Selectors and full information 

COMPANY on how to harness their sales power. 


Agency changes. . 633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Illinois « 525 E. 81st Street, New York 28, N.Y, 





Carl Schneck . . from account executive, 
Compton Advertising, Milwaukee, to ac 
count executive, Fuller & Smith & Ross, 


co ; | here’s where hospitals 
Stuart D. Distelhorst . . from sales pro- {| | compare and select 


motion manager, Orr & Sembower, Read 





ing, Pa. manufacturer of packaged auto 





matic boilers, to member of client service 


jroup, Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, also be sure your catalog 


of Reading. 


Dix & Eaton . . Cleveland, named to han- is on file to help them 


dle advertising for Automatic Welding Ma 
chinery Association, recently formed na choose your product 
tional manufacturers’ association, and . 
Magnaflo Co., Youngstown, O. manufac- 
turer of automotive accessory equipment 
and supplies. HospiraL PurcHasinG Fite, since 1919, 
has been the standard product finding source in the hospital 
market—assures economical and complete distribution of 
your catalog of hospital products to those who make buying 
at: ay iv ‘ decisions—plus 94+% retention up to the point of purchase. 
International Corp., Los Angeles, newly ° , ee a Wee 

Less in a cost and far more effective than individual catalog 
formed production and consultation serv distribution. ‘Ask for proof of retention and proof of use. The 
ice for the aviation and missiles field. 1960 Edition is now in preparation—plan to file your catalog 
here to serve throughout next year. Catalog reservations close 
John M. Handley . . export advertising ex summer 1959. Write NOW for catalog filing prices and market 
details. 


Ralph Yambert Organization . . Los Ange 


les, named agency for Chemical Milling 


ecutive, named director, International Div., 
Buchen Co., Chicago. 
a servic 


MeCeny Co... ton Angeles ommomece | | i'l HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE 


formation of a new subsidiary, McCarty | Purchasing Files, Inc., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Co. of New York, Inc., 60 E. 56th St., New 


ronarion si ‘ M ital P ing Co., Inc. 
Vode Chi. dae eenmeee ead tate to Exclusive Sales Representative: The Modern Hospital Publishing Co., Inc 
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Agency changes Chambers, Wiswell, Shattuck, Clifford & 
McMillan . . Boston, named agency for 
National Northern Co., Hanover, Mass. 
manufacturer of explosive charges for 
missiles and igniting mechanisms. Na- 
tional Northern is a subsidiary of Ameri 
can Potash & Chemical Co. 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald . . Chicago, 
named agency for Benjamin Electric Mfg. 

Des Plaines, Ill. manufacturer of in- 
justrial and commercial lighting fixtures 


ind audible signal equipment 


PIT AND QUARRY 


For 43 years the most reliable 
source of information for admin- 
istrative and production officials 
in the cement, crushed stone, 
sand and gravel, lime, gypsum 
and other industrial minerals. 

Year after year, advertisers 2 
show preference for PIT AND ] | , eee ene ce Soe 
QUARRY and confirm it by us- 
ing a greater volume of adver- 
tising than in any publication 
serving this field. 

Editorial guidance by Contin- 


S. Gunnar Myrbeck & Co. . . Quincy, 
Mass. and Washington, D. C., named 
1gency for Weinschel Engineering, Ken 
manufacturer of electronic 

and microwave and radar 
equipment. Laddman W. Randolph 


been promoted from account execu 


Griswold-Eshleman Co. . . Cleveland, has 


ved to new, | r quarters in the 55 


: . Fitzpatrick Parker rom acco 
ne Readership Survey, and - oe oi ee ae - eg , 
ri x Ke nica 


Eastman Research. 
Frank J. Parker . . from president t rd - I 1gency, to account executive 


PIT AND QUARRY hairman, Parker Advertising Day Boz Jacobs, Chicag 
431 South Dearborn St., a jt acme 

Chicago 5, Wi. Mrs. it F. FitzPatrick, former executive McCarty Co. . . Houston, has changed its 

lent. Other officers ted are 1ame to Persons-Beauchamp Advertising 


I 











lant +Y 


IN LATIN AMERICA "> * "~~ 


Weir Advertising Agency 


E. G. Sine, Jr.. vice-president and crea to indicate the agency's association with 
THE TEXTILE TEAM uve aire r; Richard J. Voss, vice-presi Persons Advertising, New rk. ficers 


Textiles Panamericanos 
Wilson, Haight, Welch & Grover 


sa os ii engelgg e a  aaeael 
since 1941 | | | 


Disogrin Industries . . M 


DIRECTORIO rom Ben Sackheim, New 


PARA LA IHOUSTENA N 


TEXTIL : lee hie ie eames a ita icici 


PAM Ames Ane 
Grubb & Petersen Advertising . . Cham 


named to handle advertising 


_— York for Signatrol, Danville, Ill. manufacturer 
f sign movement controls and sign flash 

t | ill | John J. Poister 

0 d ml S annua y | Wainwright, P 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC, | “icePresident and group head, Fulles 


570-7th AVENUE. NEWYORK 18,N.Y.| | ~— 








ntinued opposite page 
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3-stage reporting keeps 
Feedstuffs first in its field 


If it’s important, it begins as 
news... grows intoatrend... 
becomes an established princi- 
ple. Only Feedstuffs, in the 
formula feed industry, gives 
readers this complete 3-stage 
reporting on what’s important 
to them. News... news related 
to other news... news studied, 
analyzed, even backgrounded 
by independent experts; that’s 
the editorial format for FEED- 
STUFFS. It’s the biggest, most- 
looked-for business publication 
among feed men, particularly 
the planning and purchasing 
people. It carries the most ad- 
vertising, too—by linage and 
by number of advertisers. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


The complete idea source for feed men 
An informed audience is a buying audience 


The Miller Publishing Company 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., 

Minneapolis 40, 

Minnesota 


. . . business journalists 
since 1873 


a3 


New York 
Chicago Kansas City 


| tion for United Aero Products, 


| for aircraft, 


| Henry B. Kreer & Co. . . Chicago, 


| John Marshall Ziv Co. 


som-Dunlap, Milwaukee, to account super 


visor, Waldie & Briggs, Chicago. 


Edward W. Harrington . . from advertis 


ing manager, Linear, Inc., Philadelphia 


manufacturer of precision molded seals, 


| to media department, Gray & Rogers, als 


| of Philadelphia. 


George F. Walsh Advertising Agency . . 
Landisville, N. J., named to handle prom 
Burlington, 


iN. J. 


components 


manufacturer of precision machined 
assemblies 


and mechanical 


missiles, electronics and nu 


| 
clear propulsion. 


named 
T 


| agency for Air Associates Div., Teterbor 


me 


Associates is a division 


distributor of aviation supplies. Air 
of Electronic Com 


munications, Inc. 


Philip M. White . . 
director, Reach, McClinton & Pershall, Chi 


from vice-president and 


cag to vice-president and accou 


pervisor, Buchen Co., Chicago. 


J. H. Thomson . . 
from vice-president, 


Haywood Publish 


Cy 


ing Chicago, 
to vice president in 
charge of sales, La 
Salle Research Co., 
Waldie 


Chicago. 


ivision of 
Briggs, Th 
omson 

- » Chicag 
Worley Equipment Co. 


named 
agency for Chi 


cago manufacturer of automatic coal heat 


ing equipment for residential, commercial 


and industrial use. 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed . . 
York, named 
s Products Corp., New Haven 


ifacturer of 


New agency for Rock 


best 
asbestos insul 


man atea wires, 


diversilied elect 


cables and cords for 


applications. 
Keith Shaffer . . media buyer, Fletcher D 
New York, t 


ing & Rubicam, Chicago. 


Richards, Inc., media buy 


er, Y 


Smith, Winters, Mabuchi . . Ne 
named ‘ 


York 


agency for Loral 


manutacturer 


Dan Reebel . . from seni 


tive, Griswold-Eshleman 


to vice-president and account 


T 


Hickox-Donnelley Div. 


Cleveland. 


| G. M. Basford Co. . . New ' 


handle advertising for S 


Sell the complete buying team 
with Croplife’s Production Edition 


Management and production 
men call the shots on what to 
buy and who to buy it from in 
the fast-changing agricultural 
chemicals field. That’s why 
Croplife has come up with this 
unique new edition published 
every fourth week. 

It’s edited exclusively for 
production and management 
men, circulated exclusively to 
them (about 8,500, every one 
named and validated). This 
new, added circulation costs 
you nothing extra, and it gives 
your advertising deeper pene- 
tration to the complete buying 

am. 


Croplife 


the weekly newspaper of the 
agricultural chemicals industry 


Write: 


The Miller Publishing Company 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., 

Minneapolis 40, 

Minnesota 


. . . business journalists 
since 1873 


Chicago Kansas City 
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A Friendly Close-To-The-Reader 


SNIPS erioaica 
MAGAZINE 


A Proven Inquiry Producer and 
Sales Builder 


Your Copy Will 
Do Well in This 


Bible of the Sheet Metal, 
Warm Air Heating and 
Air Conditioning Industry 


@ Published monthly for responsible firms who 
contract work in sheet metal, ventilation, 
warm air heating, cooling, roofing, air condi- 
tioning, automatic oil, coal and gas heat. 


@ Advertising in “Snips” will put a real push 
behind sales made thru wholesalers or direct 
to the trade. 

@ Widely distributed in 48 states to nearly 
14,000 eager buyers, anxious to learn about 
products they can use or install. 


@ Used each month, for the past five years, 
by more advertisers than any ether periodical 
in the field. 


ABOUT OUR SPECIAL ISSUES 
@ Janvery Annual — Winter Market Issue 
@ March Anniversory — Spring Market Issue 
@ September Fall Market Issue 
@ December Holiday Greeting Issve 


Report of Verified BPA Coverage and Analysis 
of Work Done by Readers Giadly Sent on 
Request. 


SNIPS MAGAZINE 


5707 W. Lake St. Chicago 44, Ill. 


He what's up front 
that SELLS! 


Effective Displays do the job 
in today’s fast moving mer- 
chandising world. Put your 
product in the “up front’ 
space. Show more—sell more! 


For new ideas in displays, write 


STAINLESS METAL 
PRODUCTS, INc. 
Wire Products Division 


P. O. Box 8213 
Chattanooga 11, Tenn. 
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In the electrical-electronic industry 


SALES > 
TARGET 
papain ner ol FACTS 


ure Roger Kennedy, art 
nd John Graham, ass nt art 


th formerly 


Agency changes.. 


per nneé 


yours for the asking 


There are 55,000 good reasons—all, 
electrical engineers—why you need 
horizontal coverage to sell the $17 
billion electrical-electronic market. 
For example: 

In ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
you get vital coverage of the basic 
utility market ... plus 35,000 pro- 
duct-specifying engineers who are 
putting electricity to work through- 
out all industry. More circulation 
than you can get with any utility 
or design magazine! 

Ask your EE representative for 
full market facts. And remember... 


romes ft 

wherever it takes electrical engineering 
to put your product to work 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
puts your advertising to work 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
33 W. 39th St., New York 18, New York 


nan; Kennard G. Keen, Jr., vic« 
ert N. D. Arndt, vice-president j 


mes exe 


Seymour S. Preston, Jr., vice-preside 


- hd 
Sells the i 
growing textile industry of 
Mexico, Central and South America 


Kenyon 
Howard Kenyon rom first vice-presi- | 
Applegate Advertising Agency . . Munci | 
Ind., named to handle sales promot EDITION 

OF TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


ving 
The outstanding technical manufactur- 
ing and production journal published 
in Spanish for textile mills of Latin 
America. Printed in Mexico City. 
Write for folder describing market, 
coverage and facts showing your 
potential in this expanding source of 


Jack Nelson . 
industrial sales. 


INDUSTRIAS TEXTILES 


Affiliate of Textile Industries 
806 Peachtree St., NE 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 


rector, Grant 


Donald L. Arends Advertising 


srange, | has moved larger quarters 





Bonfield Associates . . Oakland, Cal., 
named to handle advertising for Alfred 
Electronics, Palo Alto, Cal. 
of microwave instrumentation. Also a new 
Bonfield client is Standard Controls, Se- 
attle manufacturer of pressure transducers 


manufacturer 


and servo-valves for the aircraft-missile in- 
dustry. 


Taylor & Bruske . . Detroit, 
Grover Co., Detroit 
manufacturer of pneumatic tube systems. 


Dudgeon, 
named agency for 


Ray Ellis Advertising . . Chatham, N_J., 
named to handle advertising for Onyx 
Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N.J. 


Weir Advertising . . Los Angeles, named 
agency for Bohanan Mfg. Co., Compton, 
Cal. manufacturer of hydraulic, pneumatic 
and electro-mechanical components for air- 
craft, missile and general industry. 


Horton, Church & Goff . . Providence, R.I., 
Scott 
dence manufacturer of 


named agency for Testers, Provi- 


physical testing 


equipment for industrial use. 


Henry H. Teplitz Advertising Agency . . 
Chicago, has moved to new, larger quar- 
ters at 230 N. Michigan Ave. 


John R. Burke . . from Marsteller, Rickard, 
Gebhardt & Reed, Pittsburgh, to account 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, 


executive, 
Pittsburgh. 


Atherton & Co. .. is the 
Detroit area industrial agency formed by 
Harold S. Atherton, former 
of Michigan Tool 
located 


name of a new 


advertising 
Co., Detroit. 


in Pleasant 


manager 
The new agency is 
Ridge, Mich. 


Media changes. . 


Frank E. Landry .. from sales staff, Chem- 
sales staff, Transmission 


Cleworth 


ical Processing, to 
& Distribution, published by 
Publishing Co., Cos Cob, Conn. 

from research and 


George W.N. Riddle. . 


development director to vice-president-re- 


search, Putman Publishing Co., Chicago. 
George H. Mikesell . . from 
writer, National Geographic, to promotion 
staff, U.S. News & World Rey 
ton, D. C. 


promotion 


ort, Washing- 


Robert E. Conlon . . from midwestern sales 
and merchandising staff, Formica Corp., to 
sales staff in Michigan, Northern Indiana 
and portions of Illinois for Building Supply 
News, published by Publica- 
tions, Chicago. 


Industrial 


Thomas F. Langan .. from New York 
sales staff, Material Handling Engineering, 
to district manager in New York City and 
Long Island territory, Electrical Equipment 
and Contractors’ Electrical Equipment, 
published by Sutton Publishing Co., White 
Plains, N.Y. 


Landon W. Myers . . from sales staff, Ur 
ban Farley & Co., to sales staff of Plant & 
published by 


Power Services Engineer, 


Putman Publishing Co., Chicago. 


Raymond K. Burnet . . from midwestern 
sales staff, E. W. Williams Publications, to 
Midwest district sales manager, Food En 
gineering, published by McGraw-Hill Pul 
lishing Co., New York. 


new name of 


Industry & Welding . . is 
Welding Design & Fabrication, published 


by Industrial Publishing Corp., Cleveland. 


Walter P. McDonough . . named midwest 
ern sales representative, Offset Duplicator 


Review, New York. 


Joseph R. Geryk . . from New York district 
Chilton Co., to 


tions manager, Missile Design & Develor 


manager, western opera 


ment, New York. 
Amer- 


Charles A. Hurt . . from sales staff, 
ican Aviation 


sales st 


Publications, 
U. S. News & World Report, Chicag 
Ned Johnson . . from staff 


publisher, Metalworking 


perations 
rector to 


Cahners Publishing C 


lished by 


Jones 


Stanly W. Jones, Jr. . . f: 
velopment manager, F 
Chemical Corp., 
Plastics World, 

and Modern Patternmaking, 
Cleworth Publishing 

He has also been elected a vice-president. 
Other promotions at Cleworth: Charles R. 
Stoddard, Jr., from 


~ 


hold Publishing Corp. 


listrict 


Jersey salesman, on the above thr 
Robert G. Allison, 


manager of Maintenance 


izines; 
district 
Maintenance and Transmis 
and James H. Good- 


enough, business manager and ; 


manager of 
sion & Distribution; 
irchases 


director, named a vice-president 





What do you know about 
cotton gins and 
oilseed processing mills? 


THIS IS A MARKET 

that covers all cotton areas from California 
to the Carolinas, plus the Midwestern Soybean 
Belt. 


THIS IS A FIELD 

that represents a huge potential market for 
Industrial Machinery © Farm Machinery e 
Power Units © Processing Equipment e 
Materials Handling and Transmission Machin- 
ery © Solvents ¢ Bags © Insecticides 
* Scales © Lubricants and hundreds of 
other industrial items. 


HOW MANY PLANTS? 

In round numbers—7,000, which includes 
cotton gins; cottonseed, soybean, peanut, 
flaxseed and other oilseed processing mills. 


COVERAGE? 

“The Press” has served this market since 
1899, and offers you complete coverage, with 
a solid reader acceptance based on 60 years 
of accurate, responsible reporting. 


Write for circulation figures, rates, and 
brochures giving additional market data. 


The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press 


3116 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 





7 . 

You might call it rm 

“ 

Group Insurance 

to sell the Construction Market 
The leading regional construction maga- 
zines are associated* to cover any and 
all sections of the U. S. A. This is your 


insurance of concentrated circulation 
without duplication or waste! 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS concentrates 
on the great booming area of Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Western Tennessee. 

You can reach more than 7500 leading 
contractors, architects, engineers, public 
officials (concerned with public construc 
tion), distributors, etc. by using THE 
PUBLIC WORKS _ ISSUE, published 
every other Wednesday. There is EAGER 
READERSHIP because this book con- 
tains local news that interests their 
pocketbooks. Send for list of advertisers 
who have used CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS for many years. 


Construction News 


*An Associated Construction Publication 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
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LOTS 


OF 
“UNDERCOVER” WORK 


HERE 
FOR THE 


RADIO-ENGINEER! 


Cover-to-cover readership is what the top men in 
the field of radio-electronics give Proceedings of the 
IRE every month. At last count, 54,557 (ABC) profes- 
sionally qualified engineers pore over it every month... 
most save it... over one-half save copies for as long 


as 10 years! 


There’s good reason for this. Proceedings gives 
them all the current facts they need to know to keep 
abreast of every new development in their fast-moving 
radio-electronics industry. They consider this informa- 
tion so authoritative, it becomes a valuable record of 


the year’s activities. 


ADVERTISERS KNOW THIS, TOO. 


That’s why more and more advertisers in the 
radio-electronics field know their advertising schedule 


is incomplete without Proceedings of the IRE. 


They’re not only happy about the leadership of 
the readership their advertising enjoys in Proceedings 
the total circulation of 67,369 (including 12,812 


student members) ... they’re also delighted about the 
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low cost of their advertising: 12 pages for $9,040 
(1960 rates) as opposed to a full year’s schedule of 


$19,370 in a semi-monthly or $38,480 in a weekly! 


If you’re an advertiser in the radio-electronics 
field, doesn’t it make sense to place your advertising in 


Proceedings? Call or write today for all the facts. 


For a share in the present, 
and a stake in the future, 
make your product NEWS in 


.> PROCEEDINGS 
» OF THE 
IRE 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 


Adv. Dept., 72 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 
Boston * Chicago « Minneapolis 


Poh : 6 


> 
wv 


San Francisco « Los Angeles 





Lod wt oLot-T-Te i fate t-Mreo} Mi ial-ml. 4 — 


SOUND AND ELECTROMAGNETIC WAVES 
TUNNEL DIODE DEVICES 

‘ CRYOSAR COMPUTER COMPONENT 
PARAMETRIC ENERGY CONVERSION 
SAMPLING THEOREMS 
RELIABILITY AND STATISTICAL DESIGN 
MICROWAVE POLARIMETER 
THIN. FILM MAGNETIZATION 
COMPUTER MEASUREMENTS OF TRANSISTORS 
TRANSACTIONS ABSTRACTS 
ABSTRACTS AND REFERENCES 





Devices for Guiding both Microwaves 
and Sound Waves: Page 1192 








IS YOUR COMPANY ON 
THE OFFENSE FOR DEFENSE? 


SIGNAL is your introduction to the men who control the grow- 
ing $4 billion dollar government radio-electronics spending 


—_> > o> > > »> | |] +. |. |. 2. |. =|. »—. ~ 2s. 2s. 2s. 2. »— 


Never before have our armed forces so badly needed the thinking and 
products of the electronics industry. Advertising in SIGNAL, the official 
journal of the Armed Forces Communications and Electronics Associa- 
tion, puts you in touch with almost 10,000 of the most successful men 
in the field—every one a prospect for your defense products! 


> oactlhlhl Orel oOoOrhlUl Ohl hl Ohl Ohl ll Ol Or ll OO ll Or ll Ol Ol Ul CUlC Ol OO Ul OU Om 


Share in the defense and the profits! Company member- 
ship in the AFCEA, with SIGNAL as vour spokesman, 


puts vou In touch with government decision-makers! 


SIGNAL serves liaison duty between the armed forces 
and industry. It informs manufacturers about the latest 
government projects and military needs, while it lets 
armed forees buyers know what you have to offer to 
contribute to our armed might. SIGNAL coordinates 
needs with available products and makes developments 


possible 


But SIGNAL is more than just a magazine. It’s part 


o1ran ove r-all plan! 


A concerted offensive to let the government, which has 
great faith in industry and the private individual pro- 
ducer, know exactly what’s available to launch its far- 
sighted plans Part of this offensive is the giant AFCEA 
National Convention and Exhibit (held this year in 
W ishington, D.C., June 3-5). Here » Vou can show what 
vou have to contribute direetly to the important buyers 
Your sales team meets fellow manufacturers and mili- 
tary purchasers and keeps “on top” of current govern- 


ment needs and market news. 


Sesides advertising in SIGNAL which affords vear- 
round exposure by focusing your firm and products 
directly on the proper market ... besides participation 
in the huge AFCEA National Convention and Exhibit 

the over-all plan of company membership in the 
AFCEA gives your firm a highly influential organiza- 


tion’s experience and prestige to draw upon, 


As a member, you join some 170 group members who 
feel the chances of winning million dollar contracts 
are worth the relatively low investment of time and 
money. On a local basis, you organize your team (9 of 
your top men with you as manager and team captain), 
attend monthly chapter meetings and dinners, meet 
defense buyers, procurement agents and sub-contrac- 
tors. Like the other 48 local chapters of the AFCEA, 


your team gets to know the “right” people. 


In effect, company membership in the AFCEA is a 
“three-barrelled” offensive aimed at putting your com- 
pany in the “elite” group of government contractors 

the group that, for example in 1957, for less than 
$8,000 (for the full AFCEA plan) made an amazing 


total of 159.7 million dollars! 
This “three-barrelled” offensive consists of 


(1) Coneentrated advertising coverage in SIGNAL, 
the official publication of the AFCEA; 


(2) Group membership in the AFCEA, a select or- 
ganization specializing in all aspects of production 
and sales in our growing communications and elee- 


tronics industry; and 


Attending AFCEA chapter meetings, dinners and 
a big annual exposition for publicizing your firm 


and displaying your products. 


If yowre in the field of communications and elec- 
tronies .. . and want prestige, contaets and exposure 
. let SIGNAL put your company on the offense for 


defense! Call or write for more details—now! 


Official Journal of AFCEA 


Wm, C, Copp & Associates 

72 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 
WU rray Hill 2-6606 

Boston + Chicago + Minneapolis 


Los Angeles - 


San Francisco 





‘ 





COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICALS HELP SHAPE 


warchad every day 








Come wate and atari an Cohen Sen Cheemiate. oe sna Ying say intention tation, Se an 


THE FUTURE FOR SO MANY PRODUCTS 








Columbia-Southern . . Too many admirers 


Are reader 
surveys any good? 


Responses to readership surveys tend to be superficial, 


yet the respondent sees himself as a self-styled expert. 


Here are some typical responses, and a proposed solution. . 


#® We think Starch and Reader 
Feedback and maybe some other 
reader-visiting agencies are taking 
a major step forward in their efforts 
to evoke responses which give qual- 
itative measurements of ads. 
Quantitative information is val- 
uable just so far. Ad readership 
ratings based on recognition and re- 


call are a lot better than no infor- 
mation—but they reveal nothing, 
directly, about the extent of the 
readers’ changed or intensified atti- 
tude toward a product or company 
as a result of reading an ad. 

An ad can be remembered just 
because it was a uniquely lousy ad 
—or it can be remembered without 


ik 


as inserted 





/ 


having had a favorable effect—or it 
can be remembered unfavorably. 
The ratings don’t tell which. 

For one magazine, Starch asks 
respondents: 


1. Please tell me about one or two 
ads in this issue that were outstand- 
ing, interesting, or important to you. 


2. Have you taken, of do you intend 
taking, any action as a result of 
reading those ads? 


Now this is, as we said, a step in 
the right direction, but it’s a limited 
one—limited, we are sure, by inter- 
viewing expense and reader pa- 
tience. Only a few ads in an issue 
get the treatment. 

Still, for the advertisers whose 
ads get commented upon, the state- 
ments are interesting and the inter- 
pretations can be profitable. 


A warning .. We’re all for it. But 
we wish to raise a warning: The 
reader is tempted, by the nature of 
things, to become an advertising ex- 
pert. 

This is clearly revealed by an ex- 
amination of the comments. Too 
often, the respondent mentions the 
ad, rather than the message! 

The ad most frequently com- 
mented on in one issue of a maga- 
zine employing this service was 
a spread by Columbia Southern 
Chemical Corp. 

It is a spread, printed in full color 
on heavy insert stock. Across the 
top half of the layout is a color 
photograph of six persons, arrayed 
like judges at a beauty show, ex- 
amining a stunning girl in the fore- 
ground who’s wearing a bare- 
shouldered gown by Sophie of Saks 
Fifth Avenue. 

The legend under the picture is 
“Caustic soda and chlorine, basic 
Columbia-Southern Chemicals, are 
used throughout many industries . . 
textiles, for one.” 

The headline for this ad runs 
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When you buy from U. S. Steel 





; on get i ta 


STEEL PLUS Ow Ae THOM, 
racns res 


STEEL, US mm ection 
ARNE Te ARBTETAMCE 








United States Steel 


“Columbia-Southern Chemicals 
Help Shape the Future For So 
Many Products.” 

Body copy, left, talks about the 
importance, in all industries, of 
“spotting and applying new trends 
in materials selection, processing 
and handling that produce better 
plus some fa- 


Columbia- 


goods at low cost’ 


vorable words about 
Southern. 
Copy at 
four of the 
and more are listed at the bottom. 


right briefly describes 


advertiser’s products 


The comments . . Now here are 
the verbatim comments: 


e “I read the ad because the raw 
materials involved are products 


used in our manufacturing.” 


e “An eye-catching color ad. Be- 
sides we make printing machinery, 
and I’m always interested in attrac- 


tive ads.” 


e “The gown attracted my attention 


as well as the blonde.” 


e “Noticed the ad because of the 
different types of persons pictured; 
of course a beautiful girl is always 
good to look at.” 

e “Could not help seeing this ad 
the photography is excellent.” 


@ “Wonderful photography. I had to 
read the ad to find out what the 
people were doing. Soon saw there 
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Builds product admiration 


was no application. A far-fetched 


idea.” 


e “Stopped by the photograph. 
Read a bit of the copy to see what it 
was all about, then went on to the 


next page.” 


e “The quality of the photograph 


attracted me to the ad.” 
e “This was an unusual ad.” 


In one of the cases an answer was 
given to the question about “taking 
any action”: “I wrote for more lit- 
erature which I passed on to the de- 
partment concerned.” 

Now, before we make our point 
(which you may already be aware 
of), let's move on to an ad which 
received only four comments. 

It’s a two-color spread by United 
States Steel. Nearly half the layout 
is occupied by a picture of a steel 
truss roof in the process of erection 
for the Air Force Academy dining 
hall. The copy: 


American Bridge Division of U. S 
Steel fabricated and erected this steel 
truss roof for the Air Force Academy 
dining hall, before the walls were in 
And what a roof! It’s as big as two foot 
ball fields and it weighs 1,150 tons. Our 
construction crew welded the trusses to- 
gether on the ground, set 16 columns in 
place, then jacked the roof up 24 feet 
to the top of the columns 


This big photo is accompanied by 


three smaller ones showing other 


applications of U. S. Steel products. 
Here are the comments: 


e “I’m always interested in the steel 
program so naturally, I saw the ad.” 


e “I was interested in the marvel- 
ous construction of the all-steel roof 
photographed. It is amazing how 
they can lift such a tonnage of steel 
at one time.” 


e “This ad was about the new 
lightweight steel which makes it in- 
teresting to me.” 


e “I was interested in the photo- 
graph of the gigantic steel trusses. I 
also follow U. S. Steel’s ads because 
the company is one of our suppliers. 


There was one answer to the 
“taking action” question: “We dis- 
cussed the ad remarking on how 
progressive U. S. Steel is.” 


Get the point? . . We think our 
point has become clear. Eight of 
nine readers commenting on the 
Columbia-Southern spread admired 
the ad; all four of those commenting 
on the U. S. Steel ad admired the 
product. 

This is worth investigating. 

Wagner Electric had an insert in 
this issue, each side having several 
photos (full color) of Wagner mo- 
tors. The front of the insert tells 
about “extra protection against cor- 
rosive abrasive or explosive 
elements,” with Wagner Type EP 
age 148 


vontinued 





XTRA ROTECTION 


with Wagner totally enclosed motors 
protected for tonger motor tife 








Wagner Electric Good combination 





Their challenging assignment: Teaching a 
$12-billion market “to sit up and listen” 


71 »xofessors speak... 


...and a new market development program becomes 
something advertising men talk about. 

What is this program? It is a concerted, long-range 
coast-to-coast campaign by Modern Packaging to 
activate the reading interest of the market its adver- 
tisers want to reach. Begun in January, this novel, 
nationwide Reader Development Program has long 
since passed its one-thousandth professor-reader con- 
ference mark and is now an established, proven success. 

How do these 71 university Field Reader Staff 
members* stimulate reader interest? By demonstrating 
personally to Modern Packaging’s regular readers the 
most efficient ways of reading and capitalizing on the 
content of each issue. 

It’s obvious why the magazine’s program is stirring 
interest among industrial advertising men. It provides 
them with what they’ve always wanted—an attentive, 
alert audience for their sales messages. In Modern 
Packaging’s case, specifically, this audience consists of 
the methodically identified executives who collectively 
control just over eighty percent of the country’s pack- 
aging purchases. 

If you’re a packaging supplier or an agency man on 
a packaging supplier account, you'll want to know 
more about how Modern Packaging’s dynamic new 
Reader Development Program works—and pays. 

To get the full story, 
write without obligation 
for Booklet “MPA”. 

MODERN PACKAGING, 

575 Madison Avenue, 

New York 22,’ Nix. 

(Modern Packaging is a 

member of the Audit 

Bureau of Circulations 

and The Associated Business Publications. It is 
Breskin Publication. ) 


*Names on request. (Eight educators have been added since Modern 
Packaging’s June ad.) The institutions with which these educators 
are associated are not involved nor is their endorsement implied 


(Advertisement) 
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Roebling Too beautiful? 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 146 


and JP motors. 

The reverse talks about “double 
protection against corrosion : 
against falling or splashing liquid” 
with Wagner Type DP motors. The 
photos tell about drip-proof enclo- 
sures, the relubrication feature, and 
special baffles for cool running. 

The comments: 


e “This ad surely will attract the 
attention of anyone who uses mo- 
tors.” 

e “I read motor ads because I buy 
motors. This was a very attractive 
ad—good color and clear photo- 
graphs, that showed details of the 
motor to advantage.” 


e “The color made this ad an eye- 
catcher. I read the copy because 
Wagner Electric is a competitor of 
a firm with whom we do a lot of 
business.” 


e “Look at all motor ads because 
we are going to buy some motors. 
Noticed Wagner makes both open 
and enclosed motors. It’s a good 
color ad.” 


e “A very good ad. I’m not inter- 
ested in motors at the present time, 
but I have been in the past.” 

e “I read the ad primarily to learn 
about motors. We have a long con- 
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tract with Wagner Electric, and I 
was interested in seeing what they 
were doing.” 


e “Because of the heavy paper used 
for the ad, it was very easy to read.” 


One respondent said: “Next time 
I need new motors I will call the 
Wagner Electric office.” 

Here we have a combination of 
ad admiration and product admira- 
tion—mostly the latter. 

Roebling’s page is another beauty 
and another on heavy stock. Most 
of the ad is a color photo of spools 
of copper hose reinforcing wire with 
a workman in the background. The 
effect is handsome, and the copy is 
sound, making the point, in headline 
and text, that this wire “is delivered 
to you on no-charge spools that 
means savings to you.” 

There were six “verbatims”: 


e “The color of this ad is so vivid 
you can’t help but look at it. Then, 
of course, it also reminds one of the 
company which is well-known.” 


e “A striking color ad—an ad with 
vitality!” 


e “Colorful enough to make one 
stop and look at it!” 


e “I think it shows the product, 
copper wire, vividly. We are in the 
same field so any ad related to the 
business is, naturally, interesting to 
us. 


e “A colorful ad!” 


e “Noticed the ad because it is 
colorful.” 


Color dominates . . What do you 
make of this? Six compliments to 
the color of the ad, no playback of 
the sales point! 

We think it’s a fine ad—but can 
an ad be too beautiful? 

Would Roebling have gotten far- 
ther if it had just set some type to 
say “Hey—when you buy from us, 
you don’t have to pay for the 
spools!”’? 
Maybe—because all Permacel- 
LePage’s did to get five comments 
and two “actions” was to run a pos- 
ter of a bunch of cartons on a lift 
truck and a big roll of tape plus the 
. Perma- 


cel Tape” and signature material. 


words “whatever the job . 


The comments were as follows: 


e “Read the ad because we are con- 
cerned with delivering materials di- 
rectly to the public, but we aren’t in 
the packaging equipment business.” 


e “Noticed the ad because we have 
used the product.” 


e “The ad’s illustration caught my 
eye. Of course, I’m very familiar 
with the manufacturer’s name as 
what office or business isn’t?” 


e “This type of ad interests me be- 
cause of its subject matter. Most ads 
in this magazine do not apply to us 
because we are not a big industrial 
firm.” 


e “I always read these ads because 
we do business with Permacel-Le- 
Page.” 


Why carp? .. “Read the ad?” 
What was there to read? But who 
are we to carp, because one respond- 
ent “sent for literature which I 
passed on to the Products Handling 
Division which handles our ship- 
ping.” Another “placed an order.” 

Erie Forge & Steel had another 
insert, with a color photo of a red 
hot billet. The headline is “‘Joe Ma- 
garac’ Puts on the 3000 Ton 
Squeeze.” Copy (with its grammat- 
ically dreadful beginning) is as fol- 
lows: 


Like he had four hands, this mighty 
man of steel grabs a white hot 90 inch 
120 ton ingot . . . kneads, rolls, forges 
it to relative length and size . . . for 


Continued on page 150 
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PERMACEL-[EPAGE'S we Mow 2runon 


TAPES - ADHES! 


LECTRONIC AND CHEMICAL MATERIALS 











Permacel . . Simple, effective 





Arthur Talmadge: 
Here’s how municipal products 
are purchased in Hamden. 


Hamden, Connecticut (population 38,000). Mr. Arthur Talmadge is Director of Public Works. 
He’s one of the key men in purchasing supplies for the Department of Streets, Street Lighting, Parks 
and Water and Sewage Control. Neither he nor his associates buy on the basis of price alone. “We 
know that less expensive equipment can end up costing the taxpayer more money in the long run,” 
he states. So Mr. Talmadge consults with the superintendent in charge and they agree which type 
of equipment is best suited to the job requirements. 

Mr. Talmadge and Mr. John De Nicola, the First Selectman, work closely together to formulate 
the preliminary plans for purchases. A formal recommendation is then presented to the Board of 
Selectmen, an elected three man committee headed by Mr. De Nicola. Upon approval of the rec- 
ommendation, bid lists are compiled and appropriate manufacturers then notified. The returned bids 
are evaluated by all officials concerned, and a joint decision is made on the equipment to be bought. 

Complicated sales problem? Not as long as you can talk to all people involved in the decision. 
THE AMERICAN CITY is your “salesman in print” for this job. 

Mr. Talmadge is one of the thousands of people in municipal governments who buys, or influences 
the purchases of equipment and supplies. You can start your sales to these officials through THE 
AMERICAN CITY. Over four hundred advertisers do yearly. 


The 
American City 


Golden Anniversary Year 1909-1 


THE AMERICAN CITY A Buttenheim Publication + 470 Fourth 4 
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Joe Mogarac” Puts On The 3000 Ton 'Squeesze 
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Erie Forge Didn‘t pull much 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 148 


what? A 50 ton bending roll a 40 
ton turbine rotor a tough forged 
steel shaft to drive an ocean liner or 
aircraft carrier a rugged spindle for 
a rolling mill? Joe doesn’t know—he just 
bears down with his 3000 ton squeeze 
The Quality Control men know. If Joe 


could hear, they’d tell him 


We don’t know who “Joe Maga- 
rac” is, but if “the Quality Control 
men know,” it’s all right with us. 

Here are the comments: 


e “The billet from which Erie 
forges crankshafts weighs several 
thousand tons. We make molds for 
them.” 


e “This ad had no significance for 
me other than my interest in that 
hot cylinder. I wouldn’t care to be 
around it because of the amount of 
heat it must give off.” 


e “I used to work for Erie Forge— 
that’s one reason I read the ad. That 
is an excellent photograph of how 
a steel shaft looks before it is re- 
fined.” 


e “This unusual ad attracted my 
attention although it is not up my 
alley.” 


We'd say that this Erie ad didn’t 
pull much—a supplier, a man who 
hates it hot, a former employe, and 
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Lyon Five good comments 
a man who says it’s not up his alley. 


Bread-and-butter ad . . Contrast 
that with Gulf Oil’s ad. It’s black- 
and-white. Top half shows a metal 
surface being brushed with a rust- 
preventative. Headline goes right to 
work—“New Gulf Metalcoat A pro- 
tects against rust up to 10 times 
longer.” Copy goes on to support 
the claim. 

This is a real bread-and-butter, 
no-fancy-pants ad. Comments: 


e “Read the ad because I’m inter- 
ested in Gulf’s new Metalcoat.” 


e “Looked at the ad because I’m 
very interested in this product.” 


e “We are always looking for a 
good rust protection coating—that’s 
why I read the ad.” 


e “A very good illustration!” 

One man “sent for more informa- 
tion”, and another “intends to rec- 
ommend Gulf’s Metalcoat.” 

Lyon Metal Products’ catalog- 
type ad showing 23 different prod- 
ucts drew only five comments, but 
they are good ones, and two took 
action: 


e “I read the ad because we need 
new furniture for the office and I’m 
looking for items that can be used 
in small areas. Lyon seems to have 
just what we are looking for.” 


e “TI may look over their line before 
purchasing.” 


e “We buy this type of materials 
quite often—that’s why I noticed the 
ad.” 


e “I will probably look at this fur- 
niture.” 


e “I studied the ad to learn about 
Lyons’ diversified line. I didn’t know 
they made drawing tables, service 
carts, coat racks, etc.” 


Meaningless and superficial . . 
So much for the ads in detail, but 
we’re concerned over the fact that 
so many of the responses were su- 
perficial or utterly meaningless. 
Here are some examples of this 
superficiality: 


e “Gaylord’s ads always seem to 
have something that catches the eye. 
I guess it is their photographs of 
silly-looking men that attract atten- 
tion.” (A man in aviator’s helmet is 
sitting on a box steel-strapping a 
hexagonal container. The headline: 
“Gaylord pilots you to jet-age pack- 
aging.” ) 


e “I noticed the ad because of the 
alligator. (I like animals.) Besides, 
we do business with them.” (In In- 
ternational Paper’s ad, an alligator 
has a roll of Gator Hide Kraft in his 
teeth. ) 


e “Black & Decker are competitors 
of ours—that’s why I looked at the 


ad.” 


e “Thought it was a photograph of 
Continued on page 152 
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Here Mr. Hood of Design Built Studios, Inc., points to a 
fragile exhibit component. This intricate maze of wiring, 
vacuum tubes, relays, etc., make North American Kid- 
Glove* handling a must in order to meet convention 
and show dates. 


“Not a damage claim 


in 15 years shipping exhibits 


by North American Van Lines”’ 


says Hugh Hood, General Mgr., 
DESIGN BUILT STUDIOS, INC. 
Long Island City, N.Y. 


“Exhibits must arrive at destination on time and in 
good condition—so we find dependability in shipping 
a very important matter. For over 15 years we have 
used North American Van Lines in the coast-to-coast 
transportation of delicate and costly exhibits without 
a single damage claim. 


‘“‘When North American knows the date of a show, on- 


time delivery is a ‘must’ for them. And at any time, a Whatever the nature of your exhibit, display or road show— 
- cake . get the facts today on shipping it UNCRATED—the MNorth 
local phone call gives us the exact van location in a coustams ‘View Une GAMiae® way, Coe veer ene 


matter of minutes.”’ American agent (he's listed under Movers in the Yellow pages) 
*Trademark. or write to World Headquarters today. 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, Inc. / World Headquarters / Dept. 22-3 / Fort Wayne, Indiana 


IN CANADA, NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES CANADA LTD., PICKERING, ONTARIO...1N EUROPE, NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES EUROPE, GMBH, MANNHEIM, GERMANY 
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Bethlehem Is that all? 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 152 


a girl stepping into an elevator- 
that’s why I glanced at the ad. Then 
I realized the ad was about steel and 
had no connection.” (She isn’t step- 
ping into an elevator, she’s just 
stepping back into her boss’ office to 
ping back into her boss’ office to 
hear him say, “One thing more, Miss 
Jones ... please ask Ted to increase 
our order for Bethlehem Fasteners.” 
That’s the whole ad.) 


e “The photograph of a man in a 
business magazine always stops the 
reader because he wonders if it is 
someone he knows.” (Conover-Mast 
Purchasing Directory.) 


e “Looked at this ad featuring a 
gasoline plant, probably because of 
where it was placed—the back cover 
of the magazine.” (Jenkins Valves.) 


e “I noticed this ad because of the 
cartoon. It gets a smile.” (It’s a car- 


Conover-Mast . 


. Stopper 


toon, in this Metal & Thermit Corp. 
ad, of a salesman in striped suit 
sticking his finger in the purchasing 
agent’s eye and telling him, 

soft sell is the secret of my success.” 
That’s all—except for signature and 


addresses. ) 


e “This ad has definite eye-appeal. 
The photograph of a happy-looking 
child stops even tired business 
man.” (The child is helping run a 
piece of farm machinery to illus- 
trate Youngstown ’s headline, 
“Youngstown Steel bars will help 
build farm machinery in his day.” 
And the respondent’s “action” was: 
“T showed this ad to my secretary, 
probably because of the picture.”) 


In view of the above, we're less 
enchanted by “reader impression” 
than we thought we would be. Yet 
the fault should be easily corrected. 


The solution .. First, we would 
suggest altering the first question 
completely to avoid the risk of the 
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Positioned 


Metal & Thermit . . A smile 


Gaylord . . Has something 


Black & Decker Competition 


reader inviting himself to “expert- 
ize.” In its place we would ask, 
“Now there were undoubtedly two 
or three ads in the issue that you 
found to be of particular interest to 
you in your job. Would you please 
pick those out for me?” 

Then, for each ad, we would ask: 
“What was there about this ad and 
the message in it that you found of 
interest in your job?” 

And, finally (without change): 
“Have you taken or do you intend 
taking any action as a result -of 
reading these ads?” 

In this connection, it’s worth not- 
ing that Purchasing—which, like 
some other magazines, has been 
tagging on “reader impression” 
questions at the end of conventional 
“recognition” surveys—is now mak- 
ing what it calls “Reader Action 
Studies” divorced from recognition. 

Voluntary comments are recorded 
in response to an invitation by the 
interviewer to “remark on any ad- 
vertisement (as I turn the pages) 
that called itself especially to your 
attention as you went through the 
issue originally particularly any 
that moved you to action of any 
kind or on which you plan to take 
action.” 

Purchasing will continue its 
“recognition” studies, but for sev- 
eral issues a year the questioning 
will be entirely on “reader action.” 


Cid 








How to build better schools 
with corrugated boxes 


Using boxes to build better 
schools was a new challenge 
for Stone Container Corp. The 
challenge had come from the 
Advertising Council. Stone’s 
answer was a “package deal’’. 


What was done? 


Stone Container knew the aver- 
age carton was seen by hundreds 
of people as it traveled toward 
the market place. If each of the 
hundreds of thousands of car- 
tons they produced carried an 
Advertising Council message— 
the fight for better schools, or 
for fewer accidents and forest 
fires, would indeed be aided by 
a “package deal’, 


Stone prepared printing plates 
covering each of these Council 
campaigns: 


ACTION 

Aid to Higher Education 
Better Schools 

Forest Fire Prevention 
Keep America Beautiful 
Religion in American Life 
Stop Accidents 

United Fund Campaigns 
U.S. Savings Bonds 


They offered to print, free of 
charge, the campaign’s message 
on cartons ordered by any of 
their clients. Thus, the client 
becomes a contributor to public 
service, too. 


Company benefits 


Two letters describing this pro- 
gram were sent to advertising 
and management executives in 
many companies. This provides, 
according to Norman H. Stone, 
President, a “good opportunity 


to get contacts in depth. Adver- 
tising Council committee mem- 
bers themselves are business 
executives and we accrue some 
benefits from that’. 


You, too, can benefit 


You help your company earn a 
better business climate by ty- 
ing in with the Advertising 
Council. The Council offers free 
advertising materials for com- 
pany publications, reproduction 
proofs of advertisements or 
“drop-ins’’, mats for newspaper 
advertisements, posters for bul- 
letin boards, etc. 


Do what you can to get your 
company to use these materials. 
Or maybe you, like Stone Con- 
tainer, can come up with a com- 
pletely new way to help. Find 
out how you can tie in by send- 
ing the coupon below, or calling 
the Advertising Council branch 
office nearest you. Branehes in 
Chicago, Los Angeles and 
Washington, D. C. 


Materials—reproduction proofs, 
posters, radio and T'V spots— 
are free. 


THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL, INC., 
25 West 45th Street, 

New York 36, New York 

Please tell me how I can - 
tie in with Council cam- 
paigns—and earn a better 
business climate. 








COMPANY 





ADDRESS 
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says W. E. FISCHELIS, JR. 


Manager, Advertising and Sales Promotion 


Exide Industrial Division 
The Electric Storage Battery Company 


“Industrial Marketing is the most important magazine 

in my field. Its thoughtfully prepared special features and 
regular departments serve as a fundamental guide 

to keep me informed of current trends and techniques. Each 
issue is full of ideas indispensable to any industrial 

official with responsibilities for advertising, sales promotion, 
marketing or public relations.” 


Mr. Fischelis joined the advertising department of The Electric 
Storage Battery Company in 1953. Three years later, he was advanced 
to manager of advertising and sales promotion for the Exide 
Industrial Division, which sells and services batteries and charging 
equipment for more than 300 applications in such diverse fields 

as industrial materials handling, mining, communications, military, 
transportation, power generation and distribution. A graduate 

of Yale University (1947), Mr. Fischelis is a director of the 
Philadelphia Yale Club. His leisure-time interests also include playing 
baseball, art collecting and theatre-going. 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET - CHICAGO 11. ILLINOIS 
630 THIRD AVENUE + NEW YORK 17. NEW YORK 
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says GEORGE H. WEST 


Director, Advertising and Public Relations 


Consolidated Electrodynamics Corporation 


“Industrial Marketing is so much in demand in our 
department that we long ago went to multiple subscriptions 
to keep each of our managers abreast of the current trends 
in this rapidly changing field. Issues are filed and 

indexed for ready reference for a period of three years.”’ 


Mr. West has served the Consolidated Electrodynamics Corporation 
for sixteen years and, as director of advertising and public 

relations, heads a 50-man organization covering advertising, sales 
promotion, customer relations, trade shows, public relations, visual 
aids, printing and distribution activities. He also is active in 

the administration of various professional groups, such as the NIAA 
(western regional vice-president); the Industrial Advertising 
Research Institute (member of the board of trustees); and the 
Southern California Chapter of the Public Relations 

Society of America (president). 


says ERNEST C. CLARK, JR. 
Vice-President and Director of Media Research 
Henry A. Loudon, Advertising, Inc. 


“Industrial Marketing is one of the trade publications I always 
take time to go through thoroughly. There is always an 
article of interest and help that widens my horizon 

of knowledge in this constantly changing industrial 
advertising business. In fact, I regularly recommend that all 
of our people obtain their own copies rather than rely 


,”? 


on a routed issue provided by the agency. 


After World War II naval service in the South Atlantic and in the 
Pacific, Mr. Clark went to work for Henry A. Loudon, 
Advertising, Inc. as a copywriter and junior account manager, 
Within a few years his interest turned to media, and since 1952, he has 
been vice-president and director of media research for the agency. 

Mr. Clark takes an active interest in the NIAA, and is a past 
president of the Eastern New England Chapter. On the sports 
front, he enjoys golf and skiing 
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the first audit will be 
made on the January- 
June 1959 issues 
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LETTERS 


to the editor 





2 more points on 25-year-old 
B. F. Goodrich ad campaign 


= Your story on our advertising 
campaign in your April issue (p. 
61) was very interesting. The re- 
productions of the ads turned out 
much better than I expected. I real- 
ly didn’t think they would show up 
as well as they do. (See illustra- 
tion below.) 

There is one error in what Ken 
Akers told you. He quotes me as 
saying that we “had better begin 
to think of next year’s idea, for 
there won’t be enough case his- 
tories to run more than a year.” Ac- 
tually this remark or a similar one 
was made by someone in our sales 
department at the time but Ken is 
mistaken in attributing it to me. I 
would have said just the opposite. 
I always felt we could get plenty 
of material for our ads and, in fact, 
I developed the methods which we 
used at the time, and still use, for 
getting stories from the field. 

There is another point which Ken 
did discuss with me but which I 
don’t think he made clear. This is 
about how we get our material. We 
are often asked about it. Practically 
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all of our stories come first from our 
salesmen or, occasionally, from a 
distributor. The final story almost 
always comes through a photo-re- 
porting service. The occasions when 
we in our advertising department 
or agency call on customers face to 
face to get material for our ads are 
so rare as to be almost negligible. 
The story might have been more 
complete if there had been some 
mention of Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Landers, a brilliant writer at our 
agency who works almost exclu- 
sively on this campaign. Miss Lan- 
ders has written practically all of 
these ads (with some slight assist- 
ance from me) for the last seven or 
eight years. 
I think you are doing a fine job. 
I am reading the magazine every 
month and am enjoying it. 
H. E, VAN PETTEN 
Director of Advertising, B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 


Lambasts advertisers who pick 
agencies by questionnaire 


= I am in complete disagreement 
with those who try to prepare ad- 
vertising or to select an advertising 
agency by formulas, questionnaires, 
and statistics. I know of one agency 
that lost its most important client 
because it was pre-judging its copy 
by formula. True, the formula was 
derived from an analysis of the most 
successful ads it had produced for 
that client; but the inevitable result 
was that it could do no better than 
the best it had done before. The 
formula was an impediment rather 
than an aid to progress. 

The advertising manager of a 
half-million-dollar account which 
changed agencies in 1953 says: “We 
were solicited by several agencies, 
most of whom had no idea that the 
account was vulnerable. All but two 
were definitely prospecting—door- 
bell ringing might be a better term. 
They were talking about themselves 








rather than trying to learn about 
us. One of the other two tried to 
show what they could do for us by 
submitting speculative ads. Ali they 
knew about our products, markets, 
problems, plans and objectives was 
what they were able to learn in a 
single visit to my office. 

“The successful solicitor had been 
discussing our problems and study- 
ing our markets for over a year, 
with courteous interest but no en- 
couragement on our part. Whether 
they realized it or not, they had 
been demonstrating their thinking. 
Both their questions and their sug- 
gestions were fundamentally sound. 
They were big enough, old enough 
and well enough known that they 
did not have to submit samples of 
their work. We needed no ques- 
tionnaire and had none. We did not 
ask for a client list until after the 
contract was signed. 

“We hired them because we liked 
their approach, not to us but to our 
problems.” 

To which may I add this personal 
observation: If I were an agency 
solicitor I would avoid like the 
plague any prospect who might con- 
front me with a questionnaire like 
that in IM’s April issue (p. 40). Not 
that I would be afraid of the ques- 
tions; but I would be afraid of the 
client whose confidence in the cali- 
ber, character and abilities of my 
agency would require such specific 
information on details. 

SHERMAN L. SMITH 
Director of Advertising, Bos- 
titch, East Greenwich, Conn. 


Lauds IM distributor article 
as ‘excellent, timely’ 


= The March, 1959, issue of INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING carried a_ story 
titled “When and how should you 
sell through distributors?” (p. 41). 
It was an excellent coverage and 
most timely in view of the con- 
stantly rising costs of distribution 
in all merchandising fields. 

In the story you highlighted a 
check-list entitled “22 Questions to 
Ask Yourself When Selecting Dis- 
tributors.” Again, this is one of the 
most comprehensive evaluations 
that I’ve seen in a long time and the 
concise form in which you pre- 
sented this list was very impres- 
sive. We would like to have your 


Continued on p. 158 
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continued from p. 157 


permission to reprint this check- 
list in our marketing bulletin to 
manufacturers and distributors. We 
would, of course, give INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING prominent credit as the 
source for this material. Our entire 
staff reads INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
regularly and many of your articles 
“strike home” at the distributive 
problems existing in the garden 
supply field. 
D. MURRAY FRANKLIN 

Publisher, Garden Supply Mer- 

chandiser, Towson, Md. 
[Reprint granted.— 
Ed. ] 


permission 


Corrects big error in IM's 
listing of big advertisers 


= Thanks very much for your fine 
coverage of ABP’s Eighth Annual 
Study of Leading Advertisers in 
Business Publications (IM, May, p. 
54). 
Scanning through the list though, 
I find the 1957 expenditures for 
General Motors shown to be $9,- 
919,700. Actually, I believe you'll 
find 1957 estimate for General 
Motors was $2,919,700. 
Just thought you’d want to call 
this to the attention of your readers. 
LAWRENCE STEINBERG 
Assistant Director of Informa- 
tion Services, Associated Busi- 
ness Publications, New York 
[We’re sorry if this typographical 
error has caused confusion among 
our readers.—Ed. | 


Offers formula to help decide 
whether to add new salesman 


# Your April Top Management 
Forum “For quick sales boost—big- 
ger ad budget or more salesmen” 
(p. 128) was especially interesting 
to us at Barrington. 

After some years of research, we 
have just now announced a new 
technique by which a company can 
—under proper conditions—deter- 
mine with some accuracy how many 
salesmen it can “afford” to have. As 
noted by both Mr. Price and Mr. 
Truxell on your panel, adding sales- 
men is, for most industrial firms, not 
a solution to the problem of increas- 


Similarly, our “formula,” if you 
wish to call it that, is for use by 
companies in their long-range plan- 
ning efforts. 

There’s nothing secret about our 
new technique—it simply provides 
a workable means of putting the 
following common-sense formula to 
work: 

(Additional Sales Volume per Man) 

(Profit Margin on this Volume) 
(Cost of Maintaining Additional 
Man) (Net Addition to Profit) 


The new method is not applicable 
to all companies. Where it is it 
must be adapted to each company’s 
individual situation. When so ap- 
plied, however, it provides manage- 
ment with a perspective and a tar- 
get in an area that has heretofore 
had few rules to go by. 

We would be pleased to send an 
eight-page booklet describing the 
new technique in greater detail to 
IM readers who are interested in 
the problem of determining the 
optimum size of a sales force. 

WALTER J. SEMLOW 
President, Barrington Associ- 
ates, 230 Park Ave., New York 


Audio-visual firm likes IM’‘s 
‘Company Communications’ 


= We find your Company Com- 

munications department extremely 
interesting . . 

THOMAS E. ROSS 

Ross Associates, San Francis- 


co, Calif. 


Blames public relations field 
for its poor public relations 


= Your lead-off Shop Talk edi- 
torial in the May issue (p. 3) hits 
home (and I was among those dis- 
turbed with some of the references 
to public relations in the preceding 
issue). 

My own feeling is that the pro- 
fessional societies in the field have 
for the most part failed to provide 
leadership or carry on effective 
programs to improve the public re- 
lations of public relations people 
and practices. 

DONALD H. JENSEN 
Director of Public Relations, 
Square D Co., Detroit * 
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Editors in the Spotlight 


INDUSTRIAL MarKETING has just distributed to editors 
of business publications the plaques and certificates 
awarded each year to the winning entries in our annual 
competition for editorial achievement. 

Recently editors of member publications of the As- 
sociated Business Publications were given prizes 
awarded in the annual competition for the Jesse H. 
Neal awards, named in honor of the first executive head 
of ABP, and competed for by the 164 members of the 
association. 

The vigorous competition for these and _ similar 
awards makes it clear that editors, publishers and 
others concerned with the success of industrial, trade 
and professional journals realize the necessity for both 
having and promoting editorial values. Winning an 
award is one way of demonstrating what the editor has 
been able to accomplish in the service of his field. 

It is not too much to say that never before have ad- 
vertisers and their agencies been so interested in edi- 
torial values as they are now. Media selection has al- 
ways considered this aspect of publication performance, 
but there has been relatively little information avail- 
able to prove actual accomplishment. Advertisers and 
agency men have not always been able to evaluate edi- 
torial content and reader service accurately because of 
lack of detailed knowledge regarding the requirements 
of the fields served. 

Buyers of advertising have been pointing out some 
of the ways in which editorial values can be demon- 
strated. The Marsteller, Rickard agency has done con- 
siderable to stimulate interest in this subject, and has 
suggested yardsticks by means of which to measure 
performance. This is not always a satisfactory method 
to follow, because editorial quality is not invariably the 
result of size of staff or number of editorial pages pub- 
lished in each issue. 

The value of the editorial competitions conducted by 
IM and others lies at least partly in documenting per- 
formance, since the editor describes the problems or 
situation which suggested a special project or program, 
and then reports the results in terms of reader reac- 
tions. Letters commenting upon the article or series in 
which the subject was presented, plus demand for re- 
prints and other evidences of interest help to provide 
the sort of information which advertisers can accept 
as a valid proof of serious editorial effort and success- 
ful results in terms of reader interest and response. 

Some of the advertising readership services include 
ratings for editorial content as well as ads, and while 
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. . Never before have advertisers and their agencies been 
so interested in editorial values as they are now.”’ 


Roy O. Eastman, the specialist in editorial research in 
the busifiess publication field, objects to this as not hav- 
ing adequate depth, the ratings may at least suggest 
what readers found interesting, and conversely what 
did not attract their attention and interest. 

Business and industry today are so complex and 
problems are so numerous that an alert editor can 
readily find areas requiring special study and report, 
and#the skills with which the problem is defined and 
the solutions présented is clearly reflected in the pages 
of the publication. 

The increasing interest in editorial evaluation is a 
healthy development—healthy for publications and for 
buyers of advertising as well. There will always be de- 
bat@.on the relative values of various kinds of circula- 
tiom._and the methods used to obtain and service it, but 
thére is no divergence of opinion as to the necessity of 
sound editorial content as a basis for reader interest 
and advertising values. Thus the subject is one in which 
all have a common interest, and the development of 
more accurate tools for measuring quality in perform- 
ance will undoubtedly continue as buyers of advertis- 
ing emphasize their interest in detailed information of 
thi@haracter. 

In the meantime InpusTRIAL MARKETING is glad to 
sponsor its annual awards, in which hundreds of edi- 
tors of business publications participate each year. The 
competition is worth while even if it merely serves the 
basic purpose of reminding editors, publishers and ad- 
vertisers that media evaluation starts with a study of 
editorial content and the success of editors in building 
interest into the text pages of their publications. 
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Infrared is not advertised—but it’s a hot button for the electronic design 
engineer. This 128 page issue discusses techniques, measurements, ma- 
terials, and components... furnishes a climate of reader interest to stim- 
ulate action and response. 

If you make the tubes, components, semiconductors, or parts that go into 
making an electronic end product; the materials to fabricate these parts; the 
wire, hardware, or connections to assemble them; or the test equipment to test 
their performance—Electronic Design will work hard for you. More than a maga- 
zine, Electronic Design is a selling force! 


Your electronics advertising will be read in Electronic Design. 


















































First of a Series of Articles on Infrared 


Starting This Issue... page 22 
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The selection of ANY plant equipment 
must be justified by these twin considera- 
tions: 1. Its contribution to production 
efficiency, 2. Its trouble-free service life. 


These are the mutual interests of the men 
in charge of production and maintenance en- 
gineering. Of all industry-wide publications 
only Mitt & Factory recognizes the fact 
that these interests cannot be separated. 
Only Miu & Factory serves these mutual 
interests editorially. 


If your product has any bearing on improved 
productivity with low maintenance require- 
ments there’s no more suitable medium for 
your advertising than MILt & Factory. 
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"a 
Mill & Factory is the only single publication edited 100% for 
the men known to be directly responsible for the methods, 
equipment and supplies used in Production and Maintenance. 


Mill « Factory = 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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A Basic Guide 


to Communicating 


By John James 


Film Director, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cleveland 


7 EARS AGO, we prepared a radio show for one of our clients. This show was 

designed to reach a specific audience interested in western music. When 
we arrived, complete with equipment to audition our carefully pre- 
pared program, the president stopped us. 

“I don’t want to hear the whole show. I expect you guys to know your 
business, so I suppose it’s good. Just let me hear the yodel!” 

Later, whenever we presented readership statistics, broadcast ratings, 
research results, or any other involved data, our client would say, “Never 
mind the details, just give me the yodel.” The yodel became the synonym 
for the gist of the presentation—the summary and conclusion drawn from 
the mass of statistics. 

From this came an important lesson. Most people aren’t interested in 
a mass of details. They want their information fast, and they want it palata- 
ble. They’re not interested in the recipes a chef uses; they’re only interested 
in the meal itself. They want the yodel. 

Yet there is an amazing lack of information on how to present the yodel. 
There is a raft of books on preparing tables and graphs, but little on how to 
make statistics painless. 


Presenting the Yodel 


TATISTICS needn’t be dull; they can be made interesting. And, in a nutshell, 
this involves finding the yodel and then illustrating it, simply and graph- 
ically. 





About Reprints . . Reprints of this special feature, part two of this issue and 18th in 
the “IM encyclopedia of Marketing” series, are available at 50c each with special 
quantity prices for lots of 10 or more. Order from Reprint Editor, Industrial Market- 
ing, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11. Copyright 1959 by Advertising Publications Inc. 
Printed in USA 
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Finding the yodel is the difficult part. This means simplification, and 
it is not easy to simplify. It means knowing your audience, and then fitting 
your presentation to this particular audience’s wants and needs. It also in- 
volves interpretation, and the interpretation must be painfully accurate. We 
cannot be vague. We cannot be abstruse or high-flown. 

Tables and graphs are an attempt at simplification. But tables and graphs 
won’t tell the whole story by themselves. People just don’t take the time 


to study and analyze them. So.. 


1. Interpret the figures. Spell out trends and results. Help your audience to 
spot the points you want to make. Tell them, for example, “These figures 
show that women live longer than men.” 


2. Don’t overlook exceptions. Point them out. They capture audience in- 
terest. They brighten your story. For example, “Farming is a hazardous oc- 
cupation, but quite a number of farmers live to be a hundred.” 


3. Be honest, be accurate and avoid confusion. 


Which Average? 


pane THE NUMBER ONE confusion element and misleading factor in sta- 
tistics is the average. Which average? There are three of them: the mean, 
the median and the mode; and they refer to three different ideas. 

The mean is the sum total divided by the number of cases. The median 
is the mid-point between the upper and lower half. The mode is the case that 
is most common. 

The mean is the average that is most often used. But it isn’t always the 
best average to use. Often the median or mode will give the better picture. 
The mean is sometimes contrary to reality, and in such cases distorts the 
true condition. For example, as an average American you consume 16 lolly- 
pops and dip two ounces of snuff each year. You don’t. This is accurate but 
not realistic. It is predicated on everyone getting an equal share, and this 
just never happens. 

The median usually gives a better picture than the mean. It shows what 
happens in the middle between the two extremes. In a company where the 
mean average salary is $2,500, the median may be $4,500—an entirely differ- 
ent picture. 

The mode shows the condition that you’re most likely to encounter. It 
depicts the pattern that is followed most often. It will tell you that most like- 
ly, you or your wife do not dip snuff. 

Watch out for averages, especially when the mean, median and mode 
differ greatly. 


The Sample 


HECK YOUR SAMPLE to make sure your averages present a true picture. 
Assuming that the facts are accurate and unbiased, are they based on an 
acceptable sample? For example, if you flipped a coin three times and it 
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came up a head each time, it would be ridiculous to assume that it would 
show a head every time, or even most of the time. Your sample was too 
small. 

Also, be careful not to overlook the range. Even when honestly pre- 
sented, averages tell only half the story; the other half is the range or spread. 

And remember, a listing of standard deviations to the average is mean- 
ingless to most of us. It is far better to point out the range as such. For ex- 
ample, “Employes earn from $2,000 to $10,000.” 

Another precaution: don’t change base. Don’t compare apples with 
oranges. A common source of error is a change in the base figures or subject. 
A business paper recently carried a story that sales in a chain drug store 
increased 14% over the previous year. What was compared was gross sales 
for all chains for the two years without taking into consideration the increase 
in the number of stores doing this business. The base was no longer the same. 


The Graphic Presentation 


Qn our basic material has been accurately assembled, interpreted, and 
simplified into the yodel, the preparation of the graphic presentation be- 
gins. 

In presenting statistics, graphs, or even ideas, we all work with symbols. 
Numbers are symbols; words are symbols; so are all visual and verbal arts. 
Even a photograph is not the real thing, it is a step removed. 

Some symbols become pretty well worn by constant, and often too casual 
use. This is true of presentation methods, too. We have to brighten them up 
and give them new interest. We must never forget that there is a fatigue 
factor in learning. 

What is learning? We know that learning is a process of growth through 
experience, usually active participation. We know that learning proceeds 
best in actual life situations, supplemented by other instructional material. 
Our problem, then, is to make learning experiences as close to life situations 
as possible. To this end, we call upon many of the modern devices available 
to us—motion pictures, slides, recordings, still photos, art, cartoons, charts— 
to make learning more like life, closer to life. 


Providing Experiences 


n “Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching,” Edgar Dale summarizes this con- 
cept of providing experiences in his “cone of communication.” 

At the top of the cone are words, verbal symbols. They are up in the 
clouds. They represent the most abstract device to communicate meaning. 

Immediately below words are symbols and formulae such as are used 
in science and mathematics. And with, or just below these, are maps, graphs 
and charts. These graphics are still a high order of abstraction compared 
with other experiences. 

Below graphics are still pictures. Then come audio experiences, and they 
are followed by silent motion pictures. Below silent pictures are sound mo- 
tion pictures and television. 
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Below television are exhibits, specific real materials displayed so that 
people may see them, feel them, and watch them work. 
Next, toward the base of the cone, we find demonstrations which provide 
the observer with experience that is quite close to his own—as if he were 
doing the action himself. Below demonstrations are dramatizations, where 
identification with the action by the observer is of an extremely high order. 
Then, even closer to life, come synthetic devices or models, where the learner 
himself has a direct experience that approximates the real thing. 
Finally, at the base of the cone, we find real experience. 
The “cone of communications” is not an absolute standard. It is not a 
series of compartments in which one division is better or more satisfactory 
than any other. Each varies in effectiveness in the way it is handled. The 
use of each is governed by the circumstances. It is the experience of the 
audience that determines how abstract or verbal you can be. 

















Which Symbols? 

































E ARE DEVOTED to the word. The word is easy to use. It is economical. It 

dominates presentations. But for years we have had research and prac- 
tical experience which support the concept that the closer we get to life situ- 
ations the better—that sound and picture, for example, used together skill- 
fully, may produce the optimum results. So. . 


1. Use audio-visual devices that are close-up to experience. They can give 
impact and interest to a presentation. They are a means to easier under- 
standing. 


2. Don’t let the audio stray too far afield from the visual. In the use of visual 
concepts, the eye takes precedence over the ear. As long as the eye is oc- 
cupied and is guided by the ear, the eye sees what the ear is hearing. The 
eye recognizes and the ear clarifies. 

But when the word attempts to go beyond the picture, when the word 
tries to convey what the picture does not show, the eye has no place to go. 
Once the eye has stopped moving, something similar to hypnosis sets in. 
There is a conflict between the eye and the ear, and as a result, the words 
that are said are unheard and useless. The capacity of the individual to con- 
tinue active attention is destroyed. 


What is true of the word is also true of numbers. We dote on figures. } 
They are easy to use. And accurate figures can be the proof of the pudding. 
But, use them in a palatable way: 


1. Round out figures. Long figures are hard to read and grasp. Go to the 
nearest whole number. “Three billion dollars” is much easier to understand 
than $3,050,269,311.” 


2. Avoid decimals whenever possible. “Thirty per cent” is much easier than 
“29.853%.” 





3. Avoid percentages whenever possible. “Three out of ten” is better than 
“thirty per cent;” it’s easier to grasp. 
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4. Don’t spread figures throughout the text; group them instead. The fol- 
lowing, for example, is difficult to read and grasp: “Sales in relation to the 
population were for areas under 5,000, $260,407 to $381,928; 5,000 to 10,000, 
$325,179 to $418,628; etc.” It’s easier to separate and group them like this: 


Under 5,000 $260,407 to $381,928 
5 to 10,000 $325,179 to $418,628 








And then go on with the text. It should highlight these figures instead 
of burying them. But keep this down to two or three columns, and two or 
three items. 


5. Avoid long tables if you can. They often are needed for reference, but 
use them sparingly. Most readers skip them. Projected on a screen they be- 
come so small that they are almost impossible to read. So cut your tables to 
a minimum; and when you do use them, condense and simplify. It is much 
better to point out the trend and give your audience the gist of the table, the 
yodel. 


6. Use charts and graphs sparingly if you can. Charts and graphs fall into 
the same category as tables. Many can’t read them, and many won't. There 
are many other ways to present your facts visually. They can be made more 
interesting and more easily understood when you interpret them pictorially, 
for example. Use symbolic pictures, or real pictures, or even cartoons to con- 
vey your ideas. 

Some of these visual concepts may be called “non-verbal communica- 
tion.” They are used extensively in Europe to overcome language barriers. 
For instance, a sign in front of a store simply shows a picture of a telephone 
dial rather than the word “telephone.” A caution sign carries the silhouettes 
of two children with school books under their arms—no words. At a grade 
crossing, the sign carries a picture of a locomotive—and again no words. 
Our road signs showing only a curve or a cross with no words are other 
examples, 


7. Try to interpret your statistics or ideas into pictorial symbols..And try 
for interest and a fresh approach to your symbols whenever possible. Bar 
charts and pies are excellent, but they’re overworked. A line of cars or a 
row of people gives the same information as a bar chart, but does it differ- 
ently. 


8. Keep your pictorial interpretations simple. If they get involved, they de- 
feat their purpose. If you want a symbol of an American wife, for example, 
simply show a woman. Don’t picture a woman wearing an apron in a modern 
kitchen surrounded by children. It isn’t an accurate portrayal of the wife 
who has no modern kitchen, nor the one who has no children. The extra 
touches to the illustration are confusing—and inaccurate. So keep them 
simple. 

9. Use comparisons whenever possible. Figures and charts lose meaning 


when comparison is missing. A pictorial bar chart or a pictograph is the 
simplest way to depict a comparison between two or more quantities. 
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10. Don’t try to say two things at once. Limit each pictorial symbol to one 
idea. Bring each idea “on stage” one at a time so that the full spotlight of at- 
tention falls upon it alone. A comparison, when necessary, between two, 
three, or four stacks of coins is not too difficult to grasp, but don’t expect 
your audience to follow back and forth between stacks of coins, pie charts, 
and money bags. However, if you must do it, use arrows to aid the eye travel 
—and use this only as a last resort. 


11. Explain the symbols you use, even if it hurts your artistic taste. Identify 
the things you want identified by the audience. It matters not whether your 
art is “corny” or “buckeye,” so long as it is understood. What does the 
money bag represent? How many dollars? Are these expenses or profits? 
Don’t rely entirely on your symbols. Use words to explain them. 


12. Use enough visuals to hold attention and keep the eye occupied. 


13. Give visuals a family resemblance throughout to get a feeling of unity 
rather than a hodgepodge collection. 

14. Use relevant pictures. A picture should fit the subject. It should be used 
to show and to teach, not just to command attention. Fancy tricks may not 
be relevant to the job at hand. Often the straightforward, frank, direct, 
statement—pictorial and verbal—can be the most effective. 


Summary 


|* A NUTSHELL, then, your audio-visual presentation should: 


1. Convey what you have to say—simply, directly, and forcefully. 
2. Be appropriate. 


3. Be distinctive and fresh enough to create an afterglow, an image that 
lingers in the audience’s mind. 


We need variety and freshness. We need to use different devices which 
approach real experiences. We need to use skillful, pointed, emphatic, ac- 
curate picture symbols, and to use them with carefully selected words. 

After you distill your yodel, key your presentation to your subject and 
your device to your audience. 

Take the case of one of our best good-will ambassadors, Louis Arm- 
strong: After panicking the continent, the man-with-the-horn entertained 
the African Gold Coast. He cut loose with “Stompin’ at the Savoy” and the 
whole place started to rock. A British officer, worried that the natives might 
start a riot out of sheer joy, asked him to take it easy. 

“OK, Daddy,” Satchmo said, “I'll give ’em a little of that ol’ four o’clock 
in the morning music.” 

He launched into “Sleepy Time Down South”—and the effect was magi- 
cal, 

The point is that Satchmo really communicated. He knew how to pick 
out the yodel and how to present it simply and dramatically. a 





